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PREFACE 


At cl moment such us this, when, owing to the 
ciction of Austrici and Bulg.iria, the Near Eastern 
Question* has once more reached a critical stage, 
thaiiks are due to any competent writer who may 
m?ike an honfest attempt to throw light on what is 
taking place in South-Eastern Europe, in what 
direction soever his personal sympathies may lie 
My own views on the Macedonian Question have 
been expressed in a letter published in The Times 
of Januc'iry 22, 1907, and elsewhere They do 
not at all points coincide with those set forth in the 
present volume Mr Upward’s somewhat idyllic 
view of Yildiz Kiosk, for instance, is one 1 am, 
unfortunately, unable to share His impartiality, 
too, may be called m question by some, for his 
symp(ithies, are avowedly Greek But jiibsolute 
impartiality i-, hardly to be looked for in a ^natter so 
replete with contioversial issues, so pre-eminently 
calculated to excite passion and prejudice In his 
own words — “ A visitor in Runielia may be Phil- 
hellenic or Bulgarophile, but he cannot be both If 
he possesses the friendship and confidence of one 
sidt? he will never gam that of the other " Great 
then as 'are the difficulties of the would-be impartial 
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obsciver, yet he may be frank, and Mr Up^vard 
IS refrcshini^ly frank , he may be honest, and Mr 
Up\vard )s transparently so 

At the outset of the author’s journey the late Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor, then Ambassador in Constantin 
noplc, summed up his advice in the words, “ Tell the 
truth and sh.ime th(“ devil.” 1 think that it will be 
admitted by every fiir-miiided re.ider of the follow- 
ina panes th.il, in his careful investigation, Mr 
Upw.ird hiis done his best to follow brhvely the 
bra\c ad\ice so given It is true that the result, as 
a whole, is a heavy — nay, a terrible— indictment *of 
Bulgarian ways, and of Comitadji deeds , a revelation, 
to those not already well acquainted with the facts, 
of Bulgarian atrocities in ,1 new <ind opposite sense 
to that brought into prominence by Mr Gladstone’s 
eloquence, but yielding to those of 1877 not a jot in 
sickening horror However, with the evidence be- 
fore him, the reader must judge for himself whether 
or not the case is made out 

In my letter to The Timc% already referred to, I 
called attention to the infamies recently committed 
— not, Jjc It noted, in the debatable land, ijot in 
Macedonia, where antagonistic elements were 
actually at W'ar, where attack and reprisal were 
the order of the day, where one crime led to 
another, but in Bulgaria itself, where the dominant 
race met no challenge, where the peace was un- 
broken Here the Greek cities handed over by the 
Treaty of Berlin to Bulgaria were sacked and lAirnt 
and the inhabitants cruelly maltreated, aftd even 
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slaughtered, in revenge for the check put at last 
upon the Comitadji proceedings in Macedonia by 
the Greek bands organised, tardily enough, for that 
purpose That these atrocities passed almost un- 
noticed by Europe speaks eloquently for the preva- 
lence of sentiments, to say the least of it, the reverse 
of altruistic It is highly probable that a large 
majority of the reading public in England have 
barely heard of them, .ind that many indeed will 
be struck with astonishment on learning that 
“during the eighteen months between July, 1906, 
afld December, 1907, 40,000 Greeks were compelled 
to quit the soil of E.istern Runielia, leaving behind 
them their lands, their houses, and their whole 
worldly wealth ’’ It was on account of these 
atrocities that the veteran statesman, M Natchevitch, 
then liufganan Diplomatic Agent at Constantinople, 
rind formerly a colleague of Stambouloff, resigned 
his post Ills publishi 1 words were “ In the face 
of such outrages I w as too deeply ashamed to hold 
up my head among my colleagues of the corps 
dtplomaliq 7 te " Surely no more eloquent testimony 
coulc^ be wished for by even the most Kealous 
champion of the Greeks^ 

Howevci, putting riside al! questions as to right 
and wrong, 1 would point out that in this volume 
the reader will find, as nowhere else, perhaps, the 
real causes of the Macedonian trouble laid bare. 
With the designs and ambitions of the Great 
Powers Mr Upwtird indeed concerns himself* but 
little, tKough these too come partly under review , 
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but he does good service in making clear the oggin 
and meaning of the local disturbances, the jealousies 
and hatreds of the immediate antagonists — mainly, 
that IS, of Greek and Bulgarian — and in emphasising 
the unhappy truth that the aspir.itions of the two 
nation.ilities are hopelessly irreconcilable In the 
words of jM Thcotokis, Greek Prime Minister, 
“ The Bulgarians are determined to come down to 
the sea, and the Greeks will never consent to have 
their way barred to Constantmoiile ” , and Bulgarian 
aims are no less frankly stated in an ojien letter 
addressed to Prince Firdinand by M Bi/off, 
formerly Bulgarian Commercial Agent, as follows 
“ We can gam nothing more by the Church and the 
schools Bulgaria ought to take <irms and possess 
hersclt by force of Macedonia, which otherwise will 
be lor ever lost to hei ” 

It IS a mam peculiarity of the situation in Mace- 
donia, offering .i sjiecious excuse, nut for Bulgarian 
methods, but for Bulgarian cl.ums, that, setting the 
Turks aside, a majority of the population is, in 
speech, Slavonic I'he three elements are roughly 
given as two-fifths Moslem and one-fifth pure 
Greek, whilst the remaining two fifths consists of 
people who, though very frequently bi lingual, speak 
a Slave patois, but up to ten years ago were all 
Patriarchists— adherents, that is, of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and, if we accept Mr Upward’s 
convincing evidence, Greek by tradition, sympathy, 
and aspiration Of this, the debatable category ' 
round which the contest rages, about one-iialf has 
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bce» won over by the terrorism of the Comitadjis to 
the E)xarchate, and ostensibly to Bulgarian sympathy , 
but even so the Greek, or, to be more accurate, 
the Philhellenic element, prevails, and overwhelm- 
ingly so in the south, to domin.ite which and thus 
secure the control of the littoral is the ultimate aim 
of the ambitions of both parties 

It will be readily understood that the Greek claim 
repudiates jihilological and even genealogical argu- 
ments Let the matter, it is said, be determined 
by, the free choict* of the popul.itions concerned , 
and the Bulgarians on their side, seeing that such 
a view was likely in the present day to commend 
Itself generally to European public opinion, set to 
work to convert the people in question into Ex- 
archists and Bulg.irian “ sympathisers ” by a system 
of terronan seldom paralleled, never, probably, 
surpassed 

1 have referred alrcivdy to Mr Upward’s opinion 
regarding the d'urks, but it is impossible to disregard 
the mass of evidence he brings forward in their 
favour The Moslems, as every one now knows, are 
very*tolerant in matters of faith That whj^a quite 
secure m their own power they are to](&rant also 
politically IS no less true , and it cannot be denied 
that, so long as they were left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of South-Eastern Europe, the subject population 
enjoyed a tranquillity, and even prosperity, that 
compared favourably with the condition of the 
peasantry and townsmen in any part of Christian 
Europe In Mr, Upwards pages the Turks are 
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contrasted, much to their advantage, with .the 
Bulgarians, and recent events must confirm the 
opinion that the pictures he draws of Turkish 
kindliness, tolei.mce, and even culture, are no mere 
exceptions to the rule 

Mr Upvvard's praiseworthy determination to 
collect evidence as far as possible at first hand, to 
sift It for himself on the spot, and to accept nothing 
on hearsay, is patent throughout his book, and lends 
a high value to his investigations and then results 
Deeply interesting, in particular, are the pages m 
which he records his visits to numerous schools, 
both Moslem and Christian, for here he brings us 
in contact with the nationalities themselves, in con- 
ditions the least favourable to disguise or fraud 
The vital importance of the schools was well under- 
stood on both sides The Bulgarians devoted their 
strongest efforts to winning them over, with a 
measure of success considerable indeed, yet falling 
short — as M Bi/off naively admits — of what was 
hoped and desired 

New light IS thrown by Mr Upward on the 
position,, and aims of the Albanians, and of the 
Vlachs, wvose allegiance the Rumanians are claim- 
ing, apparently with no great success Abdul 
Hamids sclf-justifying communication to the author 
—a unique document— will be read with interest 
even where it fails to carry conviction , and what 
Mr Upward has to say on the Turkish revolution is 
assuredly not without interest at the present moment 
I will only add that readers of this volume, what- 
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ever their sympathies, will rise from its perusal with 
greatly increased knowledge of the subject in hand 
They will have learnt much that is new — much, at 
least, that is not to be found m any other published 
book They will know what the Macedonian 
Question really means, the reasons for its existence, 
the real causes underlying the bitter and shameful 
warfare waged by Christian races in Moslem 
territory Those, of course, whose minds are 
already fnade up on one side or the other will not 
change them Hut the majority, whose opinions 
ate unformctl, whose intelligence is open to con- 
viction, will, if their hearts are not callous to human 
suffering, if their natuial impulses are allowed to 
flow unchecked, be drawn, I feel convinced, into 
greater sympathy — for sympathy is brised on under- 
standing, and understanding on knowledge — with 
the Philhellenic cause in Macedonia and the neigh- 
bouring regions 

E F G Law 


October 24 , 1908 
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Tiir tollowing pages report an inquiry into the 
racial and religious troubles of Kuropean Turkey, 
undertaken during the winter of 1907-8 

My own \ lew^ and wishes on the subjeet of a 
better understanding between the various elements 
in the population, especially between the Turks and 
Greeks, liave been advanced by subsequent events at 
a rale whieli did not then seem possible to the oldest 
and most jexpenenced obsei vers , but the situation is 
still sufTicieiitl> unsettled, and the influence ot past 
prejudices suflicicnt'3'^ strong in many quarters, to 
justify a hope that this pablication may serve a useful 
purpose 

1 he late ainb.issador of this country .it Constan- 
tinople, when 1 requested his counsel as to the 
course which would be most eaU ulated to do eood, 
lesponCled liy urging me to “ lell the trutn and 
shame the dcviM ” Such advice is not ^asy to 
f< How in such a eouflict of testimony and opinion, 
but 1 have at least endeavoured to follow those simple 
principles ot the English law of evidence which 
require that facts shall be testified to by eyc-wit- 
neases, and that those witnesses shall be subjected 
*'i.crs,ro^s-examination 

To the ambassadoi himself, and to many other 
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members of our diplomatic and consular services, 
1 have been greatly indebted for information and 
assistance I have had the honour of receiving a 
communication, probably unique in character, from 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, in the nature ol a 
defence of his government, and 1 lia\c had the 
privilege of personal intercom se, of a moic or less 
confidential nature, with many distinguished Turks, 
among whom may be mentioned Feiul Pasha, the 
then Grand Vi/ier, Ilakky Bey, who is Minister of 
the Interior in the new government, and Ahmed 
Riza Bey, so long the leader of the Young Turks 
in Pans, besides llilmi Pasha, the vueroy of the 
Macedonian vilayets, and not a few governoi s-gcneral 
and governors in the disturbed provinces On the 
side of the Greeks I ha\e had the honour of meeting 
his Holiness the (Ecumenical Patiian h, Mr 'Theotokis, 
the Prime Minister of Greece, the late and present 
Foreign Ministers, and many aichbishops of dioceses 
m Turkey The Bulgauan Arehbisliop of Monastir, 
and Bulgarian and Set \ lan agents and consuls there 
and elsewhere, also favoured me with their views 
But the feature of the work to which 1 attach 
most importance is the cvidenee obtained from 
more humble sources, some of them overlooked by 
previT-is inquirers Upwards of thirty schools, re- 
presenta, ive of seven or eight nationalities, have 
been personally visited and inspected to obtain in- 
formation on the relativ'e strength of the difTcrcnt 
races and creeds, and their educational progress 
The inhabitants of almost as many towns and villages 
have been questioned under circumstances that 
affprded some chance of eliciting their real experi- 
ences and sentiments 1 he leaders of Greek bands 
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have* given accounts of their doings with consider- 
able candour, and a report is included, written by 
a French gendarmery officer to his superior, which 
contains a remarkably vivid and circumstantial de- 
scription of an operation by Turkish troops against 
the Comitadjis 

If the perusal of this evidence has the effect de- 
signed, It should serve rather to open than to close 
the reader’s mind, and, by bringing him into closer 
touch with the realities of the situation, place him 
in a betfer position to understand and judge the 
progress of the great changes now taking place in 
thK least-known corner of Europe 

A U 


October 29 , 1908 
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THE EAST END OF EUROPE 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

OK THE EVENTS WHICH I ED UP TO THE REVOLUTION IN 
EUROPEAN TURKEY 

Necessity for a revew of the past— i 1 he Greeks — 2 The Mace- 
“domans- -3 ^Ihe Romans — 4 The Byzantine Empire — 5 The 
Slaves— 6 Tlic Buljiais-y The Tuiks — 8 The Patriarchate — 
g The Euro(ican Powers - 10 Genesis of the 1 oik War — 1 1 The 
Wars of Independence - 12 The Extirchate — 13 The Bulgarian 
I’nncipahty — 14 Macedonia — 15 Ihe Inteinal Organisation— 

16 Ihe Insurrection — 17 The European Reforms — 18 Last 
Phase of the I' oik War- ig The Revolution 

In the present clay education is in so disorganised 
a state, and includes such a variety of subjects, that 
it is no longer possible *or a writer to torm a reason- 
able estimate of the extent to which his readers are 
already inlormed on the topic which he proposes 
to treat Generally speaking, the English public 
is very fully acquainted with the history of the quarrels 
between the small Greek states in the period between 
coo and 300 b ( , its impressions oi the Alexandrian 
world are faint an<i uncertain, and its familiarity with 
the more recent hiotory of the near Last breaks ofiF 
where Gibbon breaks off, at the fall of Constantinople, 
and revives with the Gladstonian crusade against 
the Turks 

This fragmentary knowledge is the source of a 
good deal of prejudice and mistaken policy, and in 
the absence of any complete and satisfactory history 
of the entire region, for the entire period from 500 b c 

I 
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to A D 1908, the following outline may assist a certain 
number of readers to take a more clear and connected 
view of the picsent situation in Turkey and the 
problems it presents to statesmanship It is un- 
fortunately the case that much of the recent history 
and geography of the Balkan peninsula has been 
written by partisans or patriots, in a political rather 
than a scientific spirit, justifying the remark of the 
Germ. in ethnologist whodetlaied that he roulcl always 
foretell the conclusions of any ethnographical work on 
M.uedoniaas soon as he knew the nationality of the 
author 1 his evil has laigely sprung fioiT? the mis- 
chievous view that the nationality of the Balkan 
populations ought to be determined on genealogical 
or philological grounds, instead of by tlie licc choice 
of those concerned 


I T/jd Gn ckh 

The Greek people are known to themselves as 
Hellenes, a name which there are some gmunds for 
interpreting as children, or worshippers, of the sun 
When the history of Europe first began to be written, 
five hundred years before the Christian era, they were 
already established in their present seats What is 
now the territory of the Greek kingdom was recog- 
nised as the homel.ind of the race, from which colonies 
went forth planting cities and seaports all round the 
coast of the ilCgcan, the Black, and the Mcditerpanean 
seas, and everywhere diffusing the light of Hellenic 
culture The various states of which this Hellenic 
world was composed were united by the possession of 
a common language, which has remained m use to 
the present day, with the natural modifications due 
to time and events, by common arts and sciences, and 
by the sense of a common nationality in which races 
of various origins were blended as they are in the 
English nation 

At that epoch the Greeks clearly felt themselves to 
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be distinguished from the peoples who surrounded 
them by certain ideals which still inspire them, and 
which they have gradually communicated to the rest 
of mankind the love of freedom, the thirst for know- 
ledge, and that spirit which we express by the word 
humanity The Hellenic mmd reached its highest 
expression in the city of Athens, for ages the Holy 
City of culture , and perhaps the principles of civil 
government have never been more nobly stated than 
in the funeral oration pronounced by Pericles over the 
Athenians who had fallen in the Peloponnesian War 

"We bring freedom into the conduct of our public 
affairs, and also into our daily dealings with one 
anoj.hcr Wo, arc not angry with our neighbours 
because they do that which gives them pleasure We 
do not engage in persecutions which, though they may 
not be the piinishinents of the law, are not less painful 
Without malice in our private relations, in our public 
proceedings we arc law-abiding out of icspect for 
right , rcndei ing obedience to such as exercise autho- 
rity, and to the laws , above all to those which favour 
the injured, and to those unwritten ones which bring 
the injurer under a universal ban ’’ 

It cannot be pretended that the political life of the 
ancient Greeks, even in Athens, actually realised the 
ideal of her greatest statesman But it was much that 
he should have been able to place it before his fellow- 
citizcns lor Ihcir admiration 1 here is no existing 
state, \yith the possible exception of China, to which 
the words ol Pericles could be applied except in a 
spirit ol satire Modern Europe, including modern 
Gieccc herself, is still far from grasping the principle 
embodied in the words “We are not angry with 
oui neighbours because they do that which gives them 
pleasure ” 


2 Y'/ie Macvdonians 

Hellas, like Jewry, was and is not so much a country 
as a people The idea of nationality in the East hardly 
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includes that territorial element which Western 
Europe owes to the leudal system It is rather racial 
and religious than gcogiaphical, and on that account 
It has tended in the past to be ratiier exclusive than 
inclusive in its manifestation 

Our own day has witnessed the spectacle of the 
Greeks claiming the population of Macedonia as 
Hellenes, and taking up aims to resist their Biilgaiisa- 
tion by force In the classical age of Gicece the claim 
of the Macedonians to enter the' sac icd c iiclc of Hellas 
was received with some jealousy , and the kings of 
that country were required to prove their Greek 
descent before they wcic admitted to the pnvilcgc of 
competing in the Olympic Games 

Such IS the first ra> of light Ihiownliy history' on 
that region which has since become the pn/c of contest 
between Moslem and Chiistian, Si'rvian, Bulgaiiaii, 
and Greek And it reveals the population as doubt- 
fully Greek in origin, but enlightened by Greek 
culture, and inspired by the ambition of becoming 
Greek in name Almost exai tly similar -conditions 
will be found prevailing m the same region at the 
present hour 

In the next generation king Philip of Macedon 
established a species of suzerainty or piotecturate 
over most of the Greek states, and his son, Alexander 
the Great, led them to the conquest of Asia In the 
vast realm whieli he annexed to Hellas the distinction 
between Greek and Macedonian was swiftly c ffaced, 
and the name of Macedon remained in use merely as 
the name of the least of those kingdoms into which 
the Alexandrian empire was split up 

3 The Ronianb 

I he age that followed was that in which the Greeks 
established that empire over the human mind , which 
has given them their supreme place in the history of 
civilisation Between 300 and 100 b c the countries 
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bordering on the Mediterranean in its eastern extent 
received the firm stamp of Hellenic culture, and the 
Greek scholars of Alexandria gave a permanent shape 
to those studies which have formed the basis of 
European education ever since 

When the Romans came upon the scene they paid 
the same homage to Greek superiority that the Mace- 
donians had paid before them They, m their turn, 
sought to connect their origin witli the heroic age of 
Hellas They took over the Gieck culture like a 
toady-made suit of clothes, and the Latin Grammar 
IS in reality no loss ,i production of the Greek mind 
than Euclid's I'.lonients 

It was again uscixod for the Greeks, in the follow- 
in|? centuricsf to welcome the religious revelation 
rejected by the Jews, to write its literature, shape its 
dogmas, organise its chuichcs, and launch it on the 
Western world The travc'ller who meets with the 
word pope, or pap.i, the Greek name for father, as 
the title of every village pnest in the Levant, is 
irresistibly reminded of the Greek origin of that great 
bishopric which onec extended its authority over the 
whole of Latin Chi-isteiidoin 

d lie great code of laws which is Rome’s solitary 
bequest to civilisation is deeply tinctured by the spirit 
of Greek philosoph)'', and the ideal of Pericles shines 
lurth once more m ihe maxim with which it opens 
“ So use thy own as not to hurt another” 

4 The Byzantine Empire 

The Roman passed, as the Macedonian had passed, 
from the stage of history, with the loss of his military 
pow'cr But <igain the Greeks outlasted their con- 
querors, and agi s altci the Latin provinces of the 
empire had pissed into barbaiian hands the Greek 
provinces continued to c merge from the waves, and to 
remain an island of light in the midst of a sea of war 
and desolation 
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Nevertheless, the Greece whose capital was^Con- 
stantmople exhibited a very marked decadence from 
the Greece whose ta])it.il was Athens, and this de- 
cadence cannot be attributed wholly to the barbarian 
assaults Ihe celebtatcd observation that Islam was 
the executioner ot llelknism lannot be supported 
Hellenism perished in giving birth to Christianity 
The sehools of Athens weie closed by Justinian one 
hundred years bcfoie Mohammed began to preach, 
and they have never been reopened The Greek 
clergy, no less than the Latin, exerted tliemselves to 
efface the science and litcratiiic of Paganism, and to 
confine the human intclleet in the strait bonds ot 
orthodoxy It was Islam which gathered up the dying 
embers, and fanned them into a flame w’hith illumi.ned 
the West in the Middle Ages, till it was extinguished 
in the blood of the Albigeois by the Papal crusaders 

It would be entirely unjust to consider Christianity 
as the sole cause ot a revolution of which it was 
rather the symptom, and, in a gieat measure, the 
palliative T he principal cause of this great xlifference 
between the By/antine Gieeks and those of the 
classical age was the eonfountliiig ot classes and laces 
which took place under the Roman empire, w’hich at 
once paved the way for Christianity, and was pro- 
moted by It An ancient obsciver has left us a picture 
of the market-place ot Sparta, in w^hich he saw a mere 
handful of Spartan citizens passing proudly through 
the throng ot strangers and slaves .ind helots, which 
divided before them like the waves before the prow of 
a ship It IS those nameless masses, those peasant 
serfs of unknown origin who cultivated the fields for 
their Done masters, whom the edict of Caracalla and 
the communion-tablc of the Chuich have confounded 
with their ancient lords in the Greek nationality as it 
exists to-day 

But while their inferiority in intellect aiifl humanity 
is unquestioned, the Byzantine Greeks have n'ot re- 
ceived sufficient credit for the warlike qualities which 
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enabled them to hold out a thousand years after Rome 
had*fallen against an endless succession of the fietccst 
foes by which any civilised state has ever been 
assailed The long list of invasions which swept 
over the Balkan peninsula begins with the Goths and 
ends with the Turks, but in between came the count- 
less hordes of the Lombards and Avars, the Slaves 
and Bulgars, the Saracens and Normans It is not 
often enough remembered that the so-called crusade 
which delivered Constantinople into the hands of a 
bandit swa-'in of Venetians and Frankish chiefs, in the 
twelfth century, did more than anything else to weaken 
the structure of the By^iantine empire, and lay it open 
to the Mohammedan power 

5 The Slavp'^ 

Out of all the races wdnch successively poured down 
on to the Macedonian plains, the only one which has 
established itself in sufficient numbers to affect the 
geneniL character of the population is the Slave 
Their name has been connected by philologists with 
a word meaning praise, or more probably, in its 
earliest foini, song .vs it is common tor primitive 
peoples to brand foreign races by a name signifying 
that their speech is harsh or unintelligible, so it may 
be a reasonable ioii]ecture that the name Slave was 
originally adopted in an opposite sense, as distinguish- 
ing the people whose speech w'as harmonious, or else 
thaf^it was bestowed on them by their neighbours in 
consequence of the peculiar pitih ot their voices 
National vanity has (hosen to tianslatc the name by 
the woid “glonojs,” but it has passed into the Dutch 
group of languages with a much less honourable 
signification, apparently as the result of wvirs in which 
the Slave population of north-western Europe became 
the bondsmen of their Teutonic conquerors 

The purest representatives of this race in the Balkan 
region are probably to be found in the modern states 
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of Servia and Montenegro, but the Slave element is 
also the most conspicuous one in Bulgaria, in Bosnia, 
in the Turkish vilayet of Kossovo, and over an un- 
defined area to the south Indeed, to fix the limits 
within which it is fairly entitled to recognition as the 
predominant one in the population, and to disc rimmate 
within the Slavonic iold between the rival claims of 
the Servian and Bulgarian nationalitU'S, is the most 
pressing of the tasks at present before the statc'smcn 
of Turkey and of Europe , as it is their failure to 
grapple with it w'hich has filk'd Mac edonia with blood- 
shed and anarchy for many j'c ars past 

The unfortunate action cjf Western sympathisers 
in concentrating their intcicst of late years cjii the 
Bulgars, to the exclusion of the other Chnstian raca.‘s 
of Turkey, to say nothing of the Tutks themselces, 
has so far distorted publit opinion on the whole 
question of the near Last, that it has become impera- 
tive to redress the balance, even at the cost of some 
severity in speaking cyf a people who have many good 
qualities, and are as fully entitled as any, other to 
sympathy and support in asset ting tlieir legitimate 
claims by tolerable means 

6 The Bulgars 

The name of the Bulgars, written in Creek Voul- 
garot, first meets us m the history of the sixth 
century, when some tribes thus called biokc across 
the Danube as part of a mixed horde of Turks, A cars, 
and Slaves 

Their modern historians derive the name from the 
river Volga, from whose banks they appear to have 
migrated But such a derivation feaves us in ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the name Volga, which, like 
that of the Niger, may have been taken from the 
nations through which it flowed It seems simpler 
to regard the word Bulgar as another form of the 
Latin Vulgub and the English Folk^ and to suppose 
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thc\t it was bestowed on a race of peasants by their 
conquerors The existing nation is characterised by 
many traits which make the name in that sense 
peculiarly suitable, indeed Professor Dicey, in writing 
of the Bulgarian Principality as the “ Peasant State,” 
seems to have been influenced by the very idea which 
perhaps underlies the name Bulgar ' 

The modern Bulgars are generally credited with 
a strain of Tartar or Turanian blood In that con- 
nection It IS signihcant that their first attack on the 
Byzantine empire was made in company with Turks 
and Avar-^, .iiid it is unhappily the casi that their 
temper in warfaie has in all ages Ivtrayed a ferocity 
which Europe has bc-cm taught to associate with the 
Turks But <hc national dialect is almost wholly 
Slave, and the general ('haracter and political sym- 
pathies of the Bulgars suggest that they are a Slave 
people which has absorbed a smaller Asiatic clement 
as the English absorbed the Normans 

For some centuries the name ot the Bulgars dis- 
appears Itpin the pagt of history But in the ninth 
century the Greek cm|)uc was being assailed at the 
same time by the S iracens from the south and east, 
and by the pagan Slaves from the noi ih and west , 
and among these latlci enemies thc‘ Bulgars emerged 
for a time as the leaders of the attack 

In that age, as in the present d.iy, we find their 
campaigns marked by acts of sav.iger^ peiiiliarly 
charaetcristie of servile or pcas.int waifare, as in the 
Seivile* Wars of thi ancient world, the Jacqueries 
of medieval hrame, and the ananliist propaganda 
in modern Europe Treaties of peace proved useless 
to restrain these treacherous barbarians, who broke 
them as soon as the danger was past Their khan, 

' On the other hand, the name of the Hulyai nition ou},dit to be 
relieved from Gibbon’s impulUion of beinit the oiitfin ol a inoie 
ociK^s word found in the medieval statutes aj^ainst heicsy Ihit 
word IS connected with a large European group meaning a god 
nr spiri^it includes Shakespeare’s I’urk— and with religious ideas 
of which some trace is found in the Old Testament 
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Kroiinios, or JCrciiini, ovort}ll(.'^v tlic CJuptFor Nikc- 
photob in battle, 'ilew him, anti made a dnnking'- 
cup out of liib skull 

In the ne\t ^tneialion the Greeks resorted to the 
measure so olteii employed by the Koman Chureh 
against the Western b.iibarians, and two Greek 
monks succeeded m persuading the Folk to call 
themsehes Christians 

The respite thus gained w.is a biief one In the 
tenth century the Hulgais, undei their tsar Simeon, 
became masters of the Balkan peninsula Irom sea to 
sea, and pin suing a [Kiliey which has,, sometimes 
attracted them in later times, they transferred their 
allegiance ti om the See of Constantinople to that ol 
Rome, leceu mg tiom the Pope the tiKe ot Patrorch 
for the head of the Bulgarian Church 
The power of the Bulg.iis was (in. illy broken about 
the year 1018 by the Gteik Kmptior, Basil 11 , sur- 
named the Kolkslaxci {roit/iraioi'foiittb) They sank 
into the ( ondition ol \assals ol the By/antinr empire, 
sometimes in rebellion, and renewing thoir relations 
wnth the Roman See, but at otliei times aiding tlien 
suzerains against the Latin eiusaders '1 hey passed 
under the yoke of the short-lived Servian empiie ot 
Stephen Dushan (ad 13^1), and shortly afterwards 
vanished fiom the light ot histoiy for five hundred 
years under the shadow ot the Crescent 

In the following ceiituiy, with the fall of Constanti- 
nople (ad 1453), llelkmsm undcrw'ent a similar 
eclipse for tin ee hundred and fifty years 

In weighing the respective claims and merits of 
the Greeks and Bulgars of to-day, it ought to be 
borne in mind that when the curtain of Islam de- 
scended on the scene the Greeks weic still the 
leading nation of the Balkans, the only one entitled 
to be called eivihscd, and the one which had borne 
the brunt of the Moslem onset for seven centuries, > 
and yet had been the last to succumb The l^ulgars 
had received their religion, and such civilisation as 
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they possessed, from the Greeks , sheltered behind 
the screen of Constantinople from the Turks, they 
had, so to speak, co-operated with them in sapping 
its foundations , and the moment they found them- 
selves face to face witli the Ottoman hosts they 
submitted without a single battle which history has 
thought worth recording 

7 The Ttirk'^ 

The Turks are the only people in Eastcin Europe 
who entei'ed it by way of Asia This circumstance 
caused them to come in contact with the religion 
and culture ot Islam before that of Christendom, and 
theft* conse<iU(nt adoption of the Koran as their rule 
of faith imjioscd a banier between them and the 
races which they subpigated winch has proved insur- 
mountable up to the present hour 

Their march across Eurojic was arrested at the 
gates of Vieiimi It is impossible to assign any 
regular bdeiulanes to an empire which has constantly 
fluctuated in its geographical extent, and in the nature 
of Its hold on the subjes t provinces Hut at the close 
of the eighteenth eeiitury, when the Balkan question 
was entering on its present phase, the line of the 
Danube and Save formed the northern limit of Turkish 
occupation, Bosnia being the furthest province to con- 
tain any large Moslem population , while the modern 
kingdom of Rumania was represented by two tribu- 
tary states under Greek hospodars appointed by the 
Porte 

Within this arc i the conquered peoples, Greek, 
Bulgar, and Serb, underwent the fate of the Anglo- 
Saxons after the Norman conquest After a short 
period of conciliation foi prudential motives, they 
found themselves despoiled of their lands, and treated 
as an inferior race But there is no evidence that 
religious feeling influenced the Turks in their treat- 
ment of their Christian subjects They showed no 
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design to convert them, on the coiitrtiiy, thev have 
been charged with desiring th( m to remain outside the 
pale of Islam in oidei that the\ might be more fi ecly 
oppressed 

The solitaiy occasion on winch the Turks were 
tempted to quit the jiath ol lolei.ilion was when the 
Christian sovereigns ot Spain weie erasing Moham- 
medanism and ludaism togethei, in their dominions, 
with a delibeiate ciuclt\ wliuh the Turks h.ive lei- 
tainly never c\ceeded I he Sultan foimed a lash 
resolution of avenging the sulkiings of his ftdlow- 
believers on the Chiistians who wme in his power, 
but, his intention becoming known, he was sto[)i)ed on 
the threshold ol the mosque ot St So|)liia Ijy the 
Sheikh-ul-lslam, who rc.id out liom tlu Koran a^ti \t 
forbidding pc.rscc-ulicm, and cKtorted tiom the Sultan 
a promise to ab<indon his pin pose 

In more recent times, the aetion ot the Christian 
Powers in using the cloak of religion to cover their 
designs on the 1 iiikish cmpiii has somc'times tc miitecl 
the Sultans to adopt torcible mc’thods of conversion 
in order to me i case the numbci of the ii loval subjects 
But such dc jiarlui es liom then tiaditional policy h.ive 
been rare .ind sporadic On tin whole, the history 
of Tuikcy IS probably more tree fi om the stain of 
pcisecution than that ot any otiu'i stale in ICuinpe, 
and during the ccntuiu's in winch the Chiistians of 
the West were dooming caeh other to exile, impiison- 
ment, torture, and de.ilh for the most trifling chtterenccs 
of eic'ed, the Christians ol tlie Last enjoved the exer- 
cise of their religion as freely as they do to-day 

On the other hand, it is true that the Ckiristians 
have had it in their power at any time to ])ass over to 
the ranks c^f the dominant caste by embraeing Islam 
In this respect then ])osition may be eompared with 
that of the Irish Catholics under the penal laws of the 
eighteenth century Yet that veiy comparison should 
remind an English critic of the '1 urks that he is, after 
all, only condemning them for having lagged a genera- 
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tioii cr two behind himself They can hardly be said 
to have lagged behind Russia or Spam 

By the Turks themselves, and by the Christians of 
Turkey, the name I'urk is constantly used to include 
all the Mohammedan elements in the population, in- 
cluding those of Euiopcan origin, but, in view of the 
distinct I haracter of the Albanian people, it is better 
to employ the term Moslem as the antithesis to 
Chrisli.in 


(S V /ic PiilruD'diale 

If there were any truth m the saying that the nation 
IS happy which has no history, the period of the en- 
forced truce lietwci u the Christian races ol the Balkans, 
under then Moslem lords, ought to be esteemed their 
golden age I have before me a chronological absti act 
of the history ot “ Macedonia” from the year 850 BC 
loan 1896, compiled by a Greek scholar, Dr Nieolaides 
Between a d 1570 and 1745 there is not a single entry 

Of all the charges so recklessly hurled against the 
links perhaps llic most groundless is that of their 
having ailed on the piineiple Dividi et nnpera So 
far from dividing their Curisti.in subjects, it was their 
policy to unite them in one fold under the Oecumenical 
Patnaich, and to include them all in one nationality, 
the Greek The Slave P.ili larrhatcs were suppressed 
after a life of centuries, and the See of Constantinople 
obtained an evLent of toiritorial influence and authority 
which It had newer enjoyed in the By/antinc ages 
The Patriarch ot C onslantinoph was formally en- 
trusted by th(‘ Turkish conqucroi with the care of 
the Christian population, and to this day he enjoys 
and exercises the 1 ight of representing them at the 
Sublime Porte, of presenting their petitions, and claim- 
ing the redress of their grievances a position which 
may be best understood by imagining the Hindus re- 
presented at the Court ol St James’s by a supreme 
Brahman having direct access to the 'Ihrone and to 
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the Prime Minister behind the backs of the Viceroy 
and Secrctaiy foi India 

The Christian population, organised under the 
Patriarchate, formed a state within a state, administer- 
ing their own affairs, holding courts, and governed 
by their own laws in such matters as marriage and 
inheritance 'I heir bishops, most of whom assumed 
the rank ol metropolitans, icceived a staff as the badge 
of their authority, and were ticated as great officers 
of state, on a level with the 'I'urkish governors It 

15 not to be denied that the Greek clergy abused the 
power with which they found themselves invested, 
though whcthci they did so to a greater extent than 
other priesthoods is at least doubtful Simony has 
not bc'en contined to the Greek Church, nor i': its 
clergy the only one that has been accused of amassing 
exorbitant wealth In conducting worship in the 
Greek tongue amid a Slave-spcaking population they 
did no more than the English Church in Wales, and 
the Roman Church in England 

Through the long Pax Tnnomanica, however, the 
seeds of national life <uid intc rnational strife continued 
to germinate in silimce There is apparent a great 
diffeieiiee in the attitude of the various races towards 
the Turkish rule I he Greeks, although favoured and 
entrusted with iinpoitant posts by their eonqucTors, 
never for a moment abandoned the hope of legaining 
all they had lost They lived a life of perpetual con- 
spiracy, intriguing with the Western Powers and with 
Russia, and always preparing foi the future levolt 
The Serbs kept up the memory of their past glories 
in heroic songs and ballads, and the rocks of Monte- 
negro became a citadel of bandit ti eedom The Bulgars 
alone made no sign 1 lu'y settled down into a state 
of apathetic subjection, varied only by occasional acts 
of brigand<ige and jinvate vengeance Content to 
cultivate their fields in peace, they were, and they 
remain, the one people in the Balkans which has never 
struck a serious blow for its own deliverance 
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9 The European Powers 

The present attitude of the European Powers 
owards Turkey and her Christian subjects may be 
latcd from the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
kvhen the Turkisih military power had been fatally 
kveakened by the wars of Catherine the Great 
Shortly after the successful partition of Poland, the 
bmperor )oseph II of Austria proposed to Russia 
i joint attack upon the Turkish empire for the 
purpose of ‘ delivering mankind from these bar- 
barians ” The Austrian forces had occupied the then 
brovince of Scrvia, when the jealousy of Piussia, 
.upported by France and England, compelled them 
o withdraw, tiiough not before planting the seeds of 
hat long struggle which ended in the establishment 
)f Servian independence 

From that time forth the dissolution of the Turkish 
mipire has been alternately arrested and precipitated 
>y the action of the European Powers, whose mutual 
ealousics .have not suffered them to co-operate 
sincerely in any definite settlement The general 
esult of their action has been to withdraw from 
he authority of the Suiian those provinces where 
Christians preponderated, but the part which each 
-'ower has played in the evolution has generally 
lepended on its view ol its own interest at the 
noment Thus it was remarked by the German 
nstorian Ranke, writing before the Crimean War, 
hat the absolutist governments of Russia and 
\ustna were generally found on the side of emanci- 
laiion, while the Libc’al Powers, England and France, 
IS steadily supported the cause of Turkish authority 
In considering the policy of Russia, the Power best 
mtitled to be called the liberator of the Balkans, it 
s fair to remember that she has been in the fortunate 
bosition of finding no conflict between her selfish 
nterests and her sympathies Her statesmen may 
je actuated by the ambition of reaching the Meditcr- 
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ranean, but hei people are inspired by a genuine 
enthusiasm for the members of their own Church 
and their own race Ihc policy of England, on the 
other hand, has been rendered contradictory and 
pu//ling to foriign observers, by the opposition 
between her inteicst in the integrity of the Ottoman 
power and her love ol free institutions, a love 
strengtluiud in this tase by the belief that such 
institutions wou'd be the surest means of restoiing 
vigoiii to the dceaying empire* These opposing views 
aie rc jiusentecl by political parties, each ot which 
is sine Cl c , hut that paity which advocates a foreign 
[lolicy based upon considerations of sentiment is 
apt, at tlu c ritieal moment, to lack the courage of 
its opinions and to leave the direclic: 5 Ti of affairs in 
the h.mds ot Us opponc nls Such is the explanation 
of that chaige ot hvpocnsy so constantly brought 
ag.iinst llntish statesmanship by those whose hopes 
li.ivc been disappointed by its action 

1 he net re suit of these divergent views and interests 
has bee ii that, wherc'as it is Russia and AiPatria which 
have done the most to liberate the* Christians of 
I 111 key, I'laiue and England have been ehieHy in- 
stiLiiiieiUal 111 |iiesti\mg the emancijiated provinces 
(lom losing their independeiie c aticsh by annexation 
to those cm])ius It icniains to see* what influence 
tie lowcis have e\eieised on tlu^ moie complicated 
disputes between the Christians thernsel ves 

Mie genesis ot those* ehspiiteb may be Iraecd side 
sule witli tile piogri*ss of emancipation 


lO 


of the Folk War 

The hi st faint stirnng of the wind was felt in the 
mu e e vj t u eighteenth eentury, when a Macedonian 
tnee k ieniarkably enough named Voulgans, laid the 
u ielation of that noble system of schools which 
to-day ovcrspieaels all European Turkey 

most at the same time, and on the very spot 
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chosen by Voulgaris for one of his schools, a Bul- 
garian priest named Paisy, in a monastery of Mount 
Athos, was setting himself to write a history of the 
“ Peoples, Tsars, and Saints of Bulgaria,” moved 
thereto, as he tells us m his quaint epilogue, by grief 
at the scorn of the Greeks and Serbs, who taunted 
the Bui gars with having no history 

Palsy’s woik seems to have made little impression 
on Ins own people, but it met with a veiy different 
reception further north Up to this time the Russians 
had shai cd the gi neral ignorant e or indifference as 
to the rat nl distinctions among the Christians of 
lurkey They had encouragecL the intrigues of the 
Gieeks, and looked upon them as their future allies 
in tlie work of breaking up the Ottoman empire 
But they were now quick to perceive the superior 
merits, fiom their point of view, ot the Bulgars 
Ihe Giceks, vain of their past greatness, and in- 
ti actable to every form of foreign government, would 
never willingly pl.ict Constantinople in Russian 
hands Tlve I'olk, on the contiary, presented them- 
selves as an ab)Oct-spinted mass ol serfs who would 
thankfully exchange their Moslem lords for Orthodox 
Chi istians 

From this moment the gospel of Panslavism was 
steadily preached in the Balkans, and every effort 
w.is made to awaken the Bulgais to a consciousness 
ot their distinct nationality, and to teach them that 
the Ciceks were no less their enemies than the 
'lurk^ themselves— lessons which have borne terrible 
fruit'- m the last ten years 

II The IVarb of Independence 

Thi Greeks had been the last of the Christian 
peoples to pass under the Turkish yoke, and they 
were the first to escape from it But they had no 
dearc to escape alone When in the early years 
of the nineteenth century they raised the banner of 
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frf'cidom, they behc\c(l themselves to be giving the 
signal for a universal deliverance of the Christians, 
and the fiist blow for freedom was actually struck 
in what IS now the kingdom of Rumania 

The result showmd that they had wrongly gauged 
the feelings of their brethren, who had no desire to 
SI ( a ri'stoK’d Byzantine empire, with the Greeks 
in the position oi the ruling caste All the ancient 
|i alousics that had slumbered under the Moslem 
domination instantly woke to hie Rumanians joined 
h.inds with lurks to (rush the insui rcction, the 
Biilgaisri mainrd sLolidl\ indiflerenl, and the Servians, 
in th( ir leinote |)i (i\ incc, ( ondiK'lcd their own struggle, 
allM iiately submitting to tht 1 iirkish governors, and 
n voliing .(gam, wntliout anv clireet reference td»-what 
was bung done clM'whcre by the Clocks The only 
allies who w ( u found to shan with the Greeks m" 
lilt suffci mgs and glories of the War of Independence 
w( 10 among tin OitliodoK Albanians and the Vlachs 
of Ma(((loiiia, the latter a race which no subsequent 
iritiigius have (vei siueeedtd in di'taehiQg from the 
fold ol llilknisni In t oiise(|iieni e of this want of 
union among ilic Chnsliaiis, the Gutks only sue- 
de did in filling a small U n itory, to which some 
addilioiis Iiave In eii made sime by the action of the 
owns, but whiili has nevi r corresponded to the 
K.d stiength of tin lldlenu element in the popula- 
tion of tlic impire A largo part ol Macedonia, 
nnliiilmg tlu- whole seaboard of the A-:gean, and 
‘I guat luinibii ol islands, of which Crete and 
\jniis ail tht most im|)oitant, form the territory 
of uniedumid Hellas From the point of view ot 
nimbi, s ami giographical situation, Ihcir claim on 
^ >istantmo|jl( IS slionger than that of any other 
P^’op c, while on historical and sentimental 
whalcvn ° any claim 

lhi'^^w\f^ scanty results obtained by 

M of Intlcpenocnce wcie very largely owing 
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to the ^ood offices of Russia, the only Power which 
has ever showed any heartiness on behalf of any of 
the Balkan Christians France and England came m, 
as It were, at the last moment, but their influence 
was exerted rather in the direction of cutting down 
than enlarging the area of freedom, the British 
Government, in particular, showing itself persistently 
bent on confining the Greek slate within the 
narrowest possible limits, out of regard for the 
integrity of Turkey 

The independence of Scrvia and Rumania was 
actiieved degrees, with the same support from 
Russia, and the same sullen opposition from the 
Western Powers 

Bu^ the Bulgais continued quiescent, and not all 
tlie eflorts of the Paiislavist agents succeeded in 
inspiimg them with the ambition of freedom, or the 
courage to figlit for it Even the presence of a 
Russian arm}' of lilieiation in their midst failed to 
louse them An English officer who followed the 
Russian eapipaign of 1828 reported that only a single 
village had been moved to take arms on the arrival of 
then would-be libciMlors 

“ IClsewhcrt ,” sa}s Captain Chesney, “there has 
been no disposition amongst the Bulgarians to join 
tile Russians, uor w'ould they do so in case of a 
future war Whatever contests may arise, the 
Bulgari.iii will most likely remain passively cultivating 
tilt soil, attending his flocks and herds, and enjoying 
that rough jioitioii of plenty which his cottage (sunk 
111 ’he giound) always affords ” ^ 

rile contrast is great between this supine race of 
serfs almost refusing to be freed themselves, and the 
sanit race overrunning Macedonia with hre and sword 
on the pretext of freeing its brethren 


‘ Desftdtche^, Correspondence, and Memoranda of the Duke oj 
lVtllitti^ton,\o\ VI p 483 See Siven Essays on Chrtshan Oreete, 
by U liikelas, p 285 (Marquess of Bute’s translation) 
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13 The Evaichate 

Russia had failed lo induce tlie Folk to face the 
Moslem arms , it proved an casar matter to persuade 
them to hiave the spiritual weapons of the Gieek 
Cliurch 

I he bait laid out was not freedom of conscience, 
but the mori ‘empting one of freedom ot pocket 
The peasant soul was stm.d to its depths by the 
artful rct.ijululation ot the elerual dues on “money, 
bailey, wheat, rye, mai/e, oats, onions, sharia, radishes, 
labha^is, pcppei, beans, haricots, peas, lentils, and 
fruits o( every kind”* The name ol each vegetable 
would be a separate pang 

The Crimean War was hai dly over when the 
Ihilj'ars were jire vailed on to demand sepaiation from ^ 
Lla (jreek Tali laichate undtr an “Exarch” of then- 
own \he VorU should \iave wekomid this division 
in the Chnstian lanks, but thi hand ot Russia was 
too phunly visililc in the intiigue, <ind the opposition 
o( till Wistirn To wt IS dila> id its success •till 1870 

III Lla mcantmii Napoleon 111 had tried to bid 
against Russia with a i)io)i(t for reuniting the Bulgars 
with tlieir old patron the Popt Their religion sits 
more lightly on the Folk than on most Christian 
jKoples, and the pi o)eet was not altogether hopeless 
Fitmh piiests were despatclud to the ground, a 
Tfspti table number of eonverts weie made by means 
as rLS|)cct.ihle tia missionaiies usually employ, and 
III I line 1X6 1 1 Bulgarian bishop who had been 

consei rated by the Tope landed at Salonika A week 
l.itii he m3slenousl'y vanished horn the knowledge 
of mankind , and perhaps it lecjuircs no great ai umen 
to hx the responsibility tor this dramatic specimen of 
Slave diploinruy 

Till Chureh of Rome took the hint, nothing more 
was heard of the “Uniate" movement, and in 1870' 

' “SLc a Lh.iraciensiic exUact flora a VaostavisV Uaet ra M Berard’s 
J ti lurquH, Uc , p 182 
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the Porte was allowed to seal the firman constituting 
the Exaichate According to Balkan ideas this step 
amounted to the formal recognition of a Bulgarian 
nationality, distinct from the Greek In this way 
the work of Basil the Folkslaycr was undone after 
eight hundred years, and the Greeks were deprived 
by intrigue of what their ancestors had gained in 
war 

1 he idea ot two Christian churches subsisting side 
b> side in peaceful rivalry, like that of the Protestant 
SLits in count! les like England and Amciica, was 
not present to the minds of those who passed this 
measure '1 he limits assigned to the Exarchate were 
g( ographical, corrcsjionding in the main to those of 
the {iTCsent Bulgai lan state Within these boundaries 
tlic character of the Christian population was fairly 
homogeneous , but there was a wide area outside, 
imUiding a gi eater part of the Macedonian region, in 
winch it was more mixed or more uncertain To 
meet that state of things the firman contained a 
piovision whicli sowed the seed of the Folk War 

‘‘ Elsewhere than in the districts enumerated above, 
if the whole or at least two-thirds ot the inhabitants 
desire the authority ot the Exarch, and if their 
demands have been legally examined and established, 
they shall be .dlowed to pass over to the Exarchate, 
alwa>s with the good-will and consent ot the whole 
ni at least two-thirds of the population If any one 
taki s tins excuse to sow discord and trouble among 
the inhabitants, those guilty of such proceedings shall 
be punished according to law " 

1 he commentary' on that text stands written in the 
blond of the Macedonian Giccks to-day 

1 he Patriaich of Constantinople replied to the 
firman by an excommunication on the part of the 
whole Eastern Church, an act by which perhaps he 
showed himself a better Hellene than a churchman 
I he excommunication did not fall in vain It was 
too late to save the ground already assigned to the 
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Exarchite, but outside that area the progiess of 
Bulgansm was arrested for twenty years Required 
to (hoose between their creed and their linguistic 
affinities, the Macedonian Folk showed themselves 
better churchmen than Bulgars 


13 The Bulgarian Principality 


Russia had delivered her clients from Basil the 
Folkslayer , so\ ni yeai s later she iindeitook to deliver 
them from Haja/et the Lightning 

The Bosnians .uid Hcr/egovitiians had Ifing been in 
arms, and mdi pendent Servia had gone to their assist- 
ance, when the Folk were at last aroused to strike 
their hist and only blow on their owm behalf ‘Their 
insuneitionary movement was neither formidable nor 
prolonged, but it was marked by the same cruelty 
whuh has disgraced their moic icrent warfaie, and the 
Turks retaliated in kind 'J he krocity of the revolt 
went unnotici (I, that oi the rtpnssion was uunarked 
by (.tadsione, with results wbidi are faffiiliar to the 
woild ^ It was the phrase “Bulgnnaii AlroiiLies” 
wlueh first rew.iied to the geneial public the existence 
of this obsturc and forgotten [itopU, wdiosc own deeds 
ha\e n()w li nt to that phrase a new and more sinister 
signiheance 

Km mil aged by the gieat Knglisli statesman, the 
I<us-.ian annus took tlie field onie more, and their 
victories libeiated at last the one people in the Balkans 

whuh had piovcd uinvillmg or unable to liberate 
It sell 


13y the ti caty w liu h closed the war Panslavism over- 
leaped the bouiidaiies of the Exarchate and bestowed 
upon the folk nearly all Macedonia down to the 
/Kgean Sea In this wsiy a large Hellenic population 
saw themselves placed by the povvei of Russia under 

suhri repeatedly’ 

showed It to be much inferior in courage and in civili- 
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sation# to their own They instantly took arms to 
resist the execution of the treaty 

The other European Powers were shocked, not at 
the injury to the Greeks, but at the advantage to 
Russia, and at Berlin they cut down the Big Bulgaria 
of the San Stefano treaty to limits more favourable to 
the maintenance of thcTuikish power The reduced 
Bulgaria was further divided into the Principality of 
Bulgaria and an autonomous province of Eastern 
Rumclia, but in 1885 the Principality annexed this 
province in a single night, and without having to fire 
a single shot 

The ease with which this union was carried out 
was Its best juslilii ation, and public opinion would 
hav»*been shocked by any forcible interference with a 
revolution which so evidently fulfilled the wishes of 
the inhabitants Ncvcitheless, tlic precedent was a 
dangerous one 1 here had been danger in tlirusting 
libcity upon a nation which had given no proof, by 
heroic deeds, of deserving or stiongly desiring it And 
when thc»searcely weaned slate showed that it pos- 
sessed an appetite for expansion already full-grown, 
it was still more dangerous to teach it that it might 
gratify that apiietite wnthoul facing those toils and 
dangers which act as a restiaint on the ambition of 
stronger Powers 

14 Macedonia 

Eastern Rumclia was only a part of that Big 
Bulgai la created by Russia but retrenched by the 
BliIiii Coiigiess, and already the politicians of Sofia 
were casting covetous eyes on the territory which lay 
between them and the Mediteiraiiean But here the 
conditions were very different 

The remnant of the Turkish empire in Europe, 
officially styled Rumelia, is divided by the Pindus 
mour^Jiains into two regions That to the west forms 
two vilayets covering the area of Albania and Epirus, 
and IS Outside the sphere of Bulgarian ambition for 
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the present The region extending eastward the 
Straits IS divided into four vilayets, the easternmost 
of whieh IS known ofTicially as Adnanoplc, and to 
seholars and Hellenes as Ihrace 
It IS to the Intel veiling area eompnscd in the 
vilayets of Salonika, Monastir, and Kossovo that the 
name of Macedonia has been inaecurately applied 
1 here being no substantial difference in character 
between the populations of the lour vilayets, and all 
.dike being the obiects of Bulgarian ambition, and the 
theatre of revolutionary enterprise, it is more useful 
to consider them together under the officul designa- 
tion of Rumcha 


1 he total popul.ition of the four provinces, including 
Constantinople, may amount to lathcr over "four 
milhons, of whom probably two-filths arc Moslems 
Another fifth at the least is made up of Hellenes, 
who arc so by blood, language, religion, and national 
sentiment, and of a race known as Vlachs, oi Koutzo- 
Vlaihs, who speak a dialut hall Greek and half Latin 
in ih.uac U r, but who aic in sentiment more Hellenist 
than the Hellenes themselves The remaining two- 
fifths spe.d. a Slave patois, which ajiiiears to resemble 
tiu Bulgarian more closily th.in the Servi.in, except 
on the Suvun fionlier, and until the retent strife 
arose they were gc nerally content to be known as 
oulgats, although, euiiously enough, wlien they call 
themselves Hulgars they do so in Serb ^ But for the 
most part their idea of nationality has been -athcr 
n ligioLis than ku ,al , they have adhered to the Greek 
a I lau iat( the Greek language has been used in 
Iheir schools, and they have been officially classified 
as Greeks by tlu' Ottoman authorities Their position 
has borne some resemblance to that of the Highlanders 
Scotland, who aie distinguished from the Lowland 

as Scots I™"! the English 


'y.f Mun Fniui^amn (“ I am 


Bulgarian 


’> 


Ihe Bulg.-ir proper calls 
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It IS this indifferent or doubtful element which has 
become the prize of contention in the Folk War of 
the List few years, which has so far resulted in 
brimming over about one half to the Bulgarian 
Exanhate The remainder have been confirmed in 
their adherence to tlic Patriarchate, and imbued with 
a distinct sentiment of Hellenic nationality A new 
impulse has been given to the spread of the Greek 
language, and the name Bulgar is being repudiated 
111 favour of “ Macedonian ” 

In order to pave the way to the annexation of 
Rumcha, the task before the Bulgarian imperialists 
was twofold In the first place they had to detach 
tlie Slave-speaking inhabitants from the Patriarchate, 
and, 'attach them to the Exaichate But that in 
itself would not have been enough, because of the 
local distribution of the different races The Hellenes, 
as we should expect, occupy the whole of the sea- 
coast in a nearly solid mass, which shades off in 
approaching tlie centre and north The Slave clement 
lb equally solid in the north, and fades away to 
almost nothing on approaching the sea 1 he danger 
which the statesmen of Sofi.i had to fear was an 
equitable partition of the counti y on these lines 
between the two nationalities, which would leave 
Bulgaria bigger indeed, but without the coveted 
coastline of the iFgcan, and without that reveision 
to Constantinople whu h is the prune goal of Balkan 
ambitions 

Such a partition presented itself to the mind of the 
Celebrated Greek statesmen, Tiieoupis, who privately 
\isited Sofia in 1891 to propose it to Stambuloff 
I he Bulgaiian Minister listened to what he had to 
sa>, rejected the Greek pretensions as excessive, and 
then betrayed the secret of the negotiation to the Porte 

In order to justify the annexation of the entire 
territory between Bulgaria and the sea, therefore, 
It became necessary to create a fictitious country 
with a fictitious nationality To return to the former 
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illustration, wc must imagine an independent*- Irish 
Repubhe desirous of adding the whole of Scotland 
to its dominions It would be obliged, in the first 
place, to teach the Cache population that they were 
Irishmen, in older to enlist their support, and then 
to preach that Scotland was an indivisible whole in 
order to establish a claim over the Lowlands 

Hie lliilganan piopagandists found what they 
rec[uiied in the woid " Macedonia,” a name with no 
moie definite signification than Wcssc\ or Languedoc 
Unfortiin.itely for themselves, the Greeks had been 
the first to make use of this name, with classical 
as'-oti.Uions, and to give it a wide extension to the 
iioith in tlic interests of 1 Idle ni( expansion As usual, 
their exaggerated pretensions defeated themselvcsy and 
the llulgars now hoist them with their own petard, by 
piisuading Europe that Macedonia was a definite 
poluieal entity, like Wales or Switzerland 
As a niattei of ( onv'enieiu e, the recent usage of 
Furopvau imblicists makes the boundaries of ‘'Mace- 
donia” eoineide with those of the three vilayets 
induatcd in llu' scheme of Macedonian reforms, 
Kossovo, Monastir, and Salonika Hut such a definition 
bints neither thi Greeks nor the llulgars 'i he official 
map piepaied by the Greek Government to show 
the schools of Macedonia imludcs only the two 
southern vilayets, and the hue actually claimed and 
held as the northern boundary of Hellas runs a httle 
to the north of the town of Monastii The Bulgarian 
geogriplieis, on the other hand, leave out certain 
dibti-uts on thi wist in which the population is 
overwhelmuigly Moslem, and perhaps a corner m the 
south-west which IS exelusivelv Hellene 

I he M.iecdoiiia thus constituted has no more 
national identity or cohesion than India But the 
Chribtians on the whole outnumber the Moslems 
by probably about four to three, and if the European 
I ovvers .ouid be wrought upon to ignore the Moslem 
element in the population, as is so constantly done 
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by Bfuropean writers, and erect “ Macedonia ” into 
an autonomous state like Eastern Rumclia, Bulgaria 
would have the fairest prospect ot repeating her 
former coup 

It was possibly with a view to some such result 
that Gladstone threw out the phrase “Macedonia 
for the Macedonians,” a phrase winch, be it said with 
all respect, could not have been used by any man 
of impartiality and intelligence who possessed a first- 
hand knowledge of the country The Bulgarians 
were prompt to adopt it for use against the 'lurks, 
while keeping that of Macedonia for the Bulgars for 
use against the Greeks Within the last few years, 
hovvKver, they have tedt encouraged to lay claim 0 ])cn)y 
to fhc remaining vilayet of Rumelia , the committee 
which directs the Folk War from Sofia has t.iken the 
name ot “ Macedonia-Adrianoplc,” and bands ot 
Comitadjis have been actively at work in the valley 
of the Marit 7 a It is therefore no longer necessary to 
demonstrate the mythical character of the “ Mace- 
donian" ‘nationality m the eyes of every element 
111 the Macedonian population 

In the meanwhile the Bulgarian historians, no less 
patriotic than the geographers, have made great 
strides since the time ot Faisy The kings of ancient 
Macedon are now included in the list of iIk ‘‘ Tsars of 
Bulgaria,” and stones with inscriptions in the Bulgarian 
dialect are being buried here and there in the disputed 
territory of Macedonia to await the curiosity of 
"^avants The following extract from a Bulgarian 
ochoolbook will show how the young idea is being 
taught to shoot in the ambitious little Principality 

“ The Bulgarian race anciently formed the original 
population of Asia Minor, of the Balkan peninsula, 
of the whole valley of the Danube, and of the shores 
of the Black Sea to the mouth of the Don At a later 
periSd the shores of the ^gean Sea were occupied by 
the Greeks, who forced part of the inhabitants to adopt 
the Hellenic tongue But the basis of the population 
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has remained purely Bulgaiian as far as Thirmo- 

most eelebiated sovereigns of Bulgarian 
nationality were, in antiquity, the kings I hilip and 
Alexander the Gnat Tlust, atter having 
the whole of tlu Greek territories, extended the liul- 
gariaii empire as fai as India 


If these magniri(ent ideas are to insjnre the luturc 
policy of Bulgaii.i it is clear that Russia and Austiia 
ai e not 1 ( ss threatened tlian I in key and Giccce, and 
that its Liighsh admirers will one day have to choose 
between ihc-ir sympathy with the folk tind their 
allegiance to the sovereign who is styled Empcior of 
India 


15 'I he Intaital Orirani‘=;ntw}i 

In the year nSpo the Pnncip.ihty pushed forward 
Us outiiosts into Noithein Macedonia by obtaining 
from tlu Porte the etc atieni of two Ex.irehist bishoprics, 
to vvliuii others have since been adcUd as , the price 
of licr friendshi}) to Turkey As a further means of 
dc’tachiiig the Slavc‘-spc along Maeccloniaiis from the 
Patnaiehist or Cinek lold, schools wcie everywhere 
sit up in rivaliy to those with whiedi the Greeks 
had long befoie c overed the country, but, extejU on 
the Bulgarian frontier, the mass of the Christian 
peasantiy reraanucl inddkunt 01 hostile, in somi^ 
eases prefeiiing to pay the small fees demanded in 
the He Heine schools lather than accept fiee education 
at Bulgarian hands 

1 he result of the stiuggle waged on tliese peaceful 
lints was lluis summed up 111 .in open letter addressed 
by a Bulg.uiaii ])ali lot to l^niice Ferdinand in the 
yea I iSpp 


“Wc e.ni gam nothing more by the ihureh .and tlie 
school J he riioie the existing situation is prolcyiged 
the moi (' ground oui ad vcrs.irios will gam That 
is why Bulgaria ought to take arms and possess her- 
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self fry force of Macedonia, winch otherwise will be 
for ever lost to her ” ‘ 

These words deserve to be carefully weighed, 
inasmuch as they explain the peculiar character of the 
Kolk War The “ advcrsai ics ” here spoken of are not 
Uie Turks, but the Greeks The Bulgars are perfectly 
since le -not less since re than the Russians — 111 
desiiirig to see the Turks expelled But they rely 
for that work on the action of the European Bowers 
riieir business is to secure the inheritanee, when it 
falls vacaiat, liy the forcible imposition of a Bulgarian 
chataderon the Christum population, before the day 
of liber.ition arrives It is true that they have eon- 
Umijlly spokni ot liberating the country by a military 
invasion , but if that wene their sole pui pose they would 
wekome the aid of Servia and Greece, instead of 
11 iccting evety overture in that diuction, as they have 
steadily done Ihey may h.ive gone so far as to eon- 
l( mphite a single-handed atta< k on Turkey, but it so 
they have, chuirly aimed at st curing beforehand suth 
a support from the public opinion of Europe as would 
give to then enterprise thee har.icter of an intervention 
authorised and encouraged by the Powers 

In pursuance of this selfish policy, Bulgaria observed 
a iuutralit3’^ fi leiidl^' towaids the '1 urks when Greece 
took aims m 1S97, and when a joint movement on the 
part of all the llalkan States might have deprived 
the Sultan of half his European piovinces It is 
known that the links themselves were apprehensive 
oi such a result, and that the Sultan personally exerted 
himself to avi'rt hostilities 

the dramatic collapse of the Greek campaign, 
through causes which are partly .1 secret of inter- 
national diplom.iey, lett that State crippled in strength 
and in reputation foi a long time to come, and threw 
the field open to its rivals The Hellenist clement in 
Macetlonia was profoundly discouraged, and all eyes 

* tor the full text of this remarkable manifesto, see below, p loi 
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were turned to Bulgaria as the future champion pf the 
Christian cause 

Taking advantage ot this teehng, the agents of the 
Principality, with the secret assistance of Russia, set 
to work to Lieate the “Internal Organisation," pur- 
porting to be a union ol all Macedonians, irrespective 
of race and creed, for the ovei throw ol the Turkish 
rule At the same time Bulgaria was put forward as 
the friend by W'hose aid success was to be achieved, 
and almost from the hist there was a strong under- 
cuirtnt against the Patriarchate, and against 
Hellenism 

At the outset a considerable number of Patriarchists, 
including pui c Hellenes, joined tlic Oiganisation with- 
out an\ suspicion of whither they were being , led 
In Sen via, as well as Greece, every sympathy was 
shown towards the movement, and Tchakalaroff, who 
has since earned an evil renown by his atrocities 
against Greeks, is said to have been among the number 
of Macedonian Bulg.irs who made Llieii way to Athens 
to obtain arms 

I 

The mask was dropped by degrees From the 
outset the proceedings of the Comitaclps, as the 
members o( the Internal Organis.itioii wore styled, 
had assumed a teriorist char.ieter more in keeping 
with Bulgarian than Hellenist traditions In many 
places the peasants weie induced to support the 
movement by a promise that their Moslem landlords 
should be murdered The promise was only too 
faithfully kept, but the villagers were not altogether 
satisfied when they found themselves eoeieecl into 
paying as much or more in the lorm of taxes to the 
Internal Organisation, as they had paid in rent to 
the beys 

As the grip of the Organisation tightened on the 
villages the Greek priests and schoolmasters became 
the victims of a persecution which steadily increased 
in seventy At first they were merely ordei^ed to 
preach and teach in the Bulgarian language, next they 
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were twtpelled from many places that they might be 
replaced by Bulgars, and finally they were denounced 
as obstacles in the path, who must be removed by 
assassination At the same time the peasants generally 
were ordered to pass over to the Exarchate and declare 
themselves Bulgarians 

The reason given for these measures was that the 
Principality was preparing to come to the aid of the 
Macedonians, and was therefore entitled to their 
allegiance In the same spirit the Bulgaiian flag was 
adopted by the Comitadji bands Nevertheless, a 
cleavage began to develop itscll, and has since become 
acute, between the Bulgarian party pure and simple, 
and that led by voivodes who seem to have cherished 
schemes of personal ambition, and to have preferred 
the position of independent brigand chiefs ruling the 
country by terror One of these (hiefs, Apostol, has 
since gone so far as to tender his services to the 
Government of Athens, offering to turn all the victims 
of his tyranny back from Exaichists into Patriarehists 
in return for a salary of ^^1,000 a year 

As a result of the anti-Hcllenist turn given to the 
movement, man> of the original members of the 
Intel nal Organisation left it, and the Exarchists and 
Patriarehists had conic to blows as early as the year 
1902 In the following year the long-expected insin- 
rcction broke out — if such a movement deserves such 
a name 

16 The Insurrection 

What actually happened was that the Comitadji 
leaders called out their followers, who took to the 
mountains and lived a life of rapine and murder for 
a few months Many individual Moslems and some 
Greeks were murdered, and private houses were 
sacked and burnt , but there was no serious attempt 
to lace the Turkish soldiery in the field A few' 
towns were occupied for a time, but abandoned on the 
approach of a Tuikish force The towns selected for 
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this form of liberation wcxe Hellenist centres, the 
only icsult— perhaps the only object — of the demon- 
stration was to expose the Greek party to the 
vengeance of the Lurks In the ease of one such 
town, Krushevo, the Hulgarian quarter was mysteri- 
ously spared, while that of the Greeks was laid in 
ashes 

Bulgaria failed to keep the promises held out to the 
insurgents of marching to their support, and, after a 
short and inglorious period spent chiefly in dodging 
the Turks among tlic mount.iins, the deluded peasants 
were disbanded and ordered to return to their homes 
In many cases they found them in rums, the Turkish 
authorities having meUd out the same measure to the 
friends of the Comitadjis as the Comitadjis have meted 
out before and since to the victims of their warfaie , 

This armed demonstration, known to those who 
took part in it as the “ revolution,” had the effect of 
reviving interest in the affairs of 'Lurkey In spite 
of the amnesty immcduitcly granted by the Sultan, the 
familiar cry of luikish atrocities found a leady echo 
m sympathetic, as well as m interested, ears An 
English charitable committee despatched agents to 
carrj^ relief to the sufferei s, and the Governments of 
Russia and Austria took a step forward towards 
detathing Macedonia from the Turkish empire 

17 The European Reforms 

Alongside of their half-hearted action on behalf of 
the emancipation of the Christian provinces of Turkey, 
the European Powers have for the last hundred ycais 
taken a benevolent interest m the lot of those 
Christians who were left under the "luikish rule 
The tremendous disparity in point of civilisation and 
military strength between Christendom and Islam 
developed during that period has made it a, moral ' 
impossibility for Europe to tolerate the existence at 
Its doois of a state organised on the principle that 
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every dhnstian, as such, is inferior to a Moslem, and 
that although it has been constantly recognised, even 
by the class ol Christian missionaries in the Levant, 
that the Turk is, man for man, really superior to those 
whom he governs The spectacle of Turkish soldiers 
standing with fixed bayonets to restrain Latin and 
Greek and Armenian monks from tearing each other 
to pieces at the very tomb of the Christian Savioui 
has had a discouraging cflfect on the Christum sym- 
pathies of the West 

'I'he first to perteivc th< danger to the Turkisli 
cmpiie arising (roni this cause wire the Sultans 
themselves Seeing that the oppression of then 
Christian subjc(ts was being pul forward by the 
(jovernments of Austria and Russia as a i^son foi 
the dismemberment of Turkey, they cxercilB a wise 
‘statesmanship in seeking to remote the grievances ol 
ihe Christians, and to convert them into loyal subjects 
1 he Sei vians, in the earliei stages of their national 
stiuggle, were a(.tually encouraged from Constanti- 
nople, aiic^ supported against the local lurkish 
.iristueracy 

Unfortunately these patriotic designs, which prescnl 
a close paiallel with those ol the jiresent Young '1 uik 
party^ weic frustrated by the class of 'lurks which 
stood to lose by them in then jiowxt and wealth 1 lu 
lebclhon of the (!clebiatcd Passe an Oglou, w'ho elected 
a robber state on the Danube, like that of Ah Pasha 
III Epniis, was an expression of the discontent of the 
olcl-tashionecl lurks wnth the liberal policy of the 
vSiiltans The suppicssion ol the Janissaiios was 
similarly due to their obstinate opposition to the* 
same' policy 

"1 he cause oi reaction triumphed, although there 
nc'-^ci have been wanting Tuikish statesmen wise 
enough to see in which diiccUon the national safety 
was to be sought, and patriotic enough to make the 
necessary sacrifices of Mohammedan piuilege Ihe 
difficulty has been with public opinion, which is as 
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poucriul m a dcspotibni as in a republic Thcfc have 
been many adiniiable reforms on paper, the laws of 
Turkey arc as good as any in the world, but they have 
never been fairly ext c uted Individual character counts 
lor far more in the Last than in the West, and while 
good pashas have given happiness and prospeiity to 
one province, bad pashas have brought misery to its 
neighbour 

The last effort ot the kind was the constitution ol 
Midhat Pasha, proclaimed in 1876, which conceded 
well-nigh everything that any Weslcin people has 
obtained Set up in the midst of n hellion, and on the 
eve of the Russian vvai, it must be doubted whethci 
it possessed any inliereni siicngth in the shape ot 
support from Moslem opinion Hut what pioved fatal 
to Us contmuanec was the unloi tunate set les of events 
w’hieh biought about the aciession to the throne of' 
Abdul Ham id II 

A young man, of nervous and melancholic tempera- 
ment, the new' Sultan had w.itehed from the depth of 
the haiom tlu deposition of two picdeccssors wnthin 
the short spare ot six months, and their downfall had 
been the work of the man who now plated him on the 
thiont Clearly it must have ajipoaitfl to him that 
his own tenuie wms at tlu mtny of tin all-powerful 
Vizici, and that it was a question wluihei the Caliphs 
were to hold their office during the pleasure of the 
Grand Vizicr, or the (irand Vi/iers to hold theirs 
during the pleasure of the Caliph It W'as inevitable 
that he should decide for the latti 1 alternative, and 
that In should seek the support ot the mtn who were 
opposed to Midhat and to his poluy Thcrefoiming 
f^'ll, und his reforms with him 
Ihcsc eonsiderations explain the subsequent coutse 
of the reign 1 he foremost care ot the Sultan has 
been to secure himself fiom the fate of Abdul A/i/ 
and Murad, and in doing so he has surrounded himself , 
with men wdiose whole interest lay in rendering their ' 
master absohitr 
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The short-sighted or malevolent policy of the 
Powers in confining their interest to the welfare of 
the Christian races, has thrown into relief the Sultan’s 
position as defender of the Mohammedan faith, while 
It has naturally tended to embittei the Moslems 
generally against their fellow-subjects We have only 
to think of the effect likely to be produred on English 
feeling— the effect that was produced in the past — by 
the intcrtei ence of Roman Catholic Powers on behalf 
of the lush The Christians ha\e suffered the fate of 
the bov whom Don Quixote forbade his master to 
flog, and who received a v\orse beating than ever as 
soon as las chaminon's back was turned 

It would be folly to credit the sovereign of Turkey 
with an> pcrson.il ill-will towards his Christian 
subjects For many \ears before their unfortunate 
iclxllion th(' Armenians enjoyed .ilmost a monopol)'^ 
of government posts in ConstniUinoiile, and it was 
this very circunistaiKC which gave a dangerous aspect 
to a rising wliu h wms uttc rly hopeless in the absenee 
of European sup|)ort, .ind cxplaaied, if it did not 
excuse, the panic whose horrors arc still fresh in the 
public mind 

Apai t from the suppiession of that levolt, the 
services which Abdul Hamid 11 has rendered to his 
(ountry .ire conspicuous and memorable He has 
lestoiLd Turke3f great military poweu, 

he has ercited an culmiiable system of education open 
to all creeds and laies, and dt'signed to promote 
(nnc(;rd between them, and he has crowned the work 
of bis leign by laying a raiKvay into the lieart of 
Arabia, and installing the electric light in the tomb 
of the Prophet I3y the exercise of rare diplomatic 
gifts, he has contrived to disunite the European 
Concert, and to hold at bay tor thirty years the 
forces, external and internal, that thre.itcncd speedy 
dissolution to the empire The very Powers that 
looked upon Turkey as their natural prey have been 
conv’crted into its protectors, and the year 1897 
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witnessed the extiaordinary spectacle of the ‘-united 
navies of Chnstcndnni bcleaguc'i ing the island of Crete 
in order to sujipicss an \nsuric(tion of Christians 
against the successor of Mohammed 
Tlio action of the Conceit has thus gradually taken 
the form of a diplomatic blockade, e\eiy move towaids 
letivc intcr\ention on the pait of one Power being 
neutralised b\ tlu opposition of anothei The only 
Powois ^^hlch ha\e sincerely desired to see a reformed 
l'uike3 lune been Fiance and faigland, but the action 
of the forinei of these has been handicapped by her 
alliance ^^lth Russia, and her acknowledged fcai of 
German) , and the diplomac\ of Great Biitain has 
been singulai I\ ineffeetixe and nutating Lord Curiie, 
while ambassador in Constantinople, pressed upon 
the Sultan a siheiiu of letoini for Macedonia, which 
iinolvcd the settnu* up of sonit thing like count) 
(ouncils The Sultan piofessed himsilf willing to 
accept It if England would undei take In support him 
against the opposition of those Poweis whuh wcu 
inteicsted in pi omotiiig disi ontent lathei than eonteni 
in Ins dominions Our ainhassadoi was not authoi ised 
to give that assurance, and th( Sultan declared himselt 
unable to ino\o I oid Gun u then sought to en- 
eouiage the i onstitutional p.iit) in I ui key to wiesi 

the eontiol of affair'- horn tlu Pakuc, wuh enuallv 
ihortiie 1C suits 


Mu immediate ennscqiu 111 ( of these failutcs wa- 
lliat the British Foreign Otlin rlispaircd of Fuikcy 
I lie language of Lend Salisbuis became little less 
menacing tlian that of Cdadstoiie, .ind the next stei) 
vvas to entrusi the woik of 1 1 loi m in Macedonia to 
tlie tw^o Powers most intcristed in dekating tin 
reform of J urkey fiom within 

I he Austrian and Russian goveiniiients diew uji 
a si Ik me wdiose obvious tendency was to dctaih tin 
tfiu, vilayets to whi.li ,t applied fiom the Ottoman 
empire, while keeping then ultimate fate in abeyance 
he Sultan vv is allowed to nominate a loyal Viziei 
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of his* own, Hilmi Hussein Pasha, as Inspector- 
General, that lb to say, viceroy, of the three vilayets , 
but Ililmi Pasha was required to administer them 
undei the supervision and control of an Austrian 
and a Russian Civil Agent A board on which all 
the Powers were represented took over the control 
of the finances, and a gcndariner^ undci Lurupean 
officers was established, with an evident view to 
(Cplacing the Turkish military louts 
A fuller insight into the working of this patchwork 
scheme will he .ifTbi (led in the following pages The 
important thing was th.it it entirely failed to jiacify 
the country, but seemed rather to stimulate the am- 
bitions of Bulgaiia, and the fonsequent activity of 
the Ciinsti.in bands 

The two Governments had aeeomiianied then 
''chemc by a pro])Obal oi promise that Macedonia 
should thereafter be partitioned into spheres of in- 
fluence, according to tiie national charactci of the 
inhabitants, language which seemed to point to tin 
iieation of senes of K.istem Rumehas, a Gieek 
one in the South, and Bulgarian and Ser\ian ones 
along the fiontieis of those states, for subscciuent 
annexation to them 1 he\ declared that in any such 
p.irtition no effect would be given to changes of creed 
or n.ationality brought about b> force in the meanwhile , 
but this proMso was treated b^ the Internal Organi- 
‘-ation with the contempt which it probably dcser\ed 
i he complete scheme was launched in the 3 ear 1903 
In 1904 the Folk War entered uiion its last phase, 
w'Ineh continued do»'n to the Tuikish Revolution 

iS Affs/ P/iasi oj Hu Folk IVa) 

Ihe first result of these weak and tentative measures 
upon the Bulgarian propaganda was to stimulate it 
on the criminal and anaichist side d he policy" of 
open insurrection against the lurks was abandoned , 
It was all Christendom which was now held respon- 
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sible for the illt, of Macedonia, and among the n\ethods 
used to coerce Christendom have been the kidnapping 
of British officcib and American missionaries, and 
the use of dynamite against a French ship in the 
port of Salonika— the latlei outrage being further 
inspired by the wish tocoinincc Fuiope that Salonika 
is a Bulganan town hvticmists in Sofia have even 
talked of poisoning the wMtcr-supply of London and 
Pans, in older to terrorist the Powers into granting 
their full demands 

All that is a new, but quite natural, development 
of anarchist logic It is no longer the tyrant who 
IS marked out foi attack, but the libeiator who is 
too slow ui coming to the leseut What is really 
remarkable and what is menacing foi the future of 
civilisation, is that this logic, and these methods,, 
should be employed, no longer by an underground 
sect of tanaliLs, icprobatcd by public opinion, and 
hunted down by tlit poluc, but b> a party pationiscd 
by, and acting in the interest of, a Kuropean Govern- 
ment aiming at territorial expansion at t*hc expense 
of Its neighbours , that the balance of fiublic opinion 
in Europe should ha\( leant in favour of the pro- 
pagandists, that their woist atioeities should have 
been attenuated or excused in the conservative press , 
and that not one of the Powers should liavc shown 
the least disposition to c heck the evil at its source 
by a firm attitude towaids the government of Sofia 

The Bulgarian state has set a precedent which is 
likely to be followed in the ne.ir future at the ex- 
pense of the two Powers which have done the most 
to foster its ambitions, namely, Russia and Great 
Britain Yet she has remained the pet of diplomacy, 
and the w'hole weight of pubhc opinion has been 
deflected against the victims of hei ruthless pro- 
paganda 

As early as the year 1902 the British iConsul-" 
General Biliotti, by no means a Philhelleno, wrote 
from Salonika to his Government that the Greeks 
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would infallibly be driven to retaliate if the Bulgarian 
atrocities continued During the next two years 
refugees poured into Athens from all parts of Mace- 
donia, to relate their sufferings and implore the 
sympathy of their Hellenic brethren A Macedonian 
Committee was formed in the Greek capital, and 
remonstrances and appeals were addressed to the 
diaf ears of the Powers and the Western press 
The Russian Minister in Athens declined to receive 
a copy of a resolution passed by a mass meeting of 
the Macedonian refugees, asking for the protection 
of the Powers To add to the exasperation of the 
Greeks, they were publicly taunted in the European 
pi ess. with being afraid to take uji arms in their own 
detente ^ 

I The position of the (jreeks with regard to the 
Bulgars by this tune corresponded with that of their 
am estors towards Philip of Maccdon, as pithily put 
by Demosthenes, — “ Wc are at pc»ice with him, but 
he IS at w<ir with us” By the end of 1904 there 
had been* 517 murders, or attempted murders, of 
Greeks by Bulgars m the two vilayets of Monastir 
and Salonika 

In the autumn of that 3'ear the cup was full, and 
a band led by a Greek officer, .ind composed of 
Macedonian lefugces and volunteers from all parts 
of Greece, crossed the frontier to succour the victims 
of the Internal Organisation Within six months the 
whole southern district had been nearly freed fiom 


“ No Greek band v\at. ever seen in the flesh, or heard of .igain ” 
Ihe Balkans from Within, by Reginald \V>on, 1904, p 19 This 
deplorable sneer h.id liaidlv found its w.iy into print when the first 
Uriek band crossed the frontier on its errand of deliverance and 
vengeance 

“ A detailed statement of these atrocities is given in Crtnui 
Bul^ares, Pans, 1907 Ihc Pali lai chale has published at Con- 
stantinople a list of 643 murders of the most harrowing description, 
reportcij to it by the t^reek bishops in Kumeha between ib99 and 
1905 The method of execution 111 each eise is given thus 
“Cut to small pieces,” “ by tortures," “ by thrashing,” “burnt alive,” 
“drowned,” “sawn, after great torture,” etc 
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the terrorists, and the Coinitadjis have since been 
held in check aloiij? the Monastic line 

The Gieek bands, distinguished by the name of 
Antartes, weie orsianised diflfi'reiitl^' from their op- 
ponents The plan pursued by the Internal Organisa- 
tion has been foi an officei oi \oivode to come from 
Sofia with a small s^ioup of lollowers, distribute arms 
to the 30UIU; men ol an Lxauhist villa{>e, and then 
lead them to laals on then Patnaithist neighbours 
L\cn the Kxaichist villages ha\c been heavily taxed, 
and not onh’ has the wai i).nd foi the war, but the 
most popular and sucKssful voivodes have aifiassecl 
consideiable wealth which they have earned off to 
spend in Sofia and in the capitals ol hurope 
The Gicck bands w'eie supplied with funds’ from 
Athens, and foi bidden to take anything from the , 
peasants without payment The^ were ])la<ed under 
officei s of cduiation, w’hosc institutions were to act 
on the dcfeiisue, to touhnc themscKcs to the work 
of dclivenns> Patriardiist villages from the reign ol 
terroi,and to refrain from any imitation ol the horrors 
of the Comitad]! warfaic In a counlr} like Rumeha, 
such ordeis are inoic easily' given than obeyed The 
Greek bands contained too man3' Macedonians who 
had seen their aged fathers, then wives, and even 
their little ehildien, tortured and slain by their E\- 
archist neighbours Morally and intellectually, there 
IS little difference b< tw^cen thi Sla\c-speaking peasants 
who adhere to uthcr Chuich 1 here is no room to 
doubt that the Greek vengeance in many case's 
equalled the crimes that hael provoked it in ruth- 
lessness, although of eourse in point ol guilt the gull 
IS immeasurable between the first she elder of blood 
and Its avenger 

Such has been the essential character of the war 
which was still actively raging in the Macedonian 
vilayets w'hen th(' revolt ol the Turkish arm3 pro- 
duced a moTTientai y lull The hoik Wai is probably 
.1 uiiieiue e[)isode in the history of the world Be- 
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ginning as an insurrectionary movement ol (Tiristmns 
against the Turkish Government, it h.is changed into 
an underground civil war between two peasant far- 
tioiis, each supported from .ilitoad by States ambitious 
of tciritonal gain T he Turkish troops have exerted 
themselves impartially in tin captui e and destruction 
of all the (ombatants, but the l)ands .is a rule have 
shunned ( ncounters with the Turks, with whom the 
Greeks profess to have no cjuarrel, and the Comi- 
tadjis no concern Genet ally speaking, tlic Bulgarian 
bands have equally shunned anything like a stand-up 
fight with the Greeks, b\ whom they h.ive been 
worsted on almost evei\ oicasion’ They have pre- 
feited to live on the plundt i ol the unai med villages, 
their action has deg-enciatid more and more into 
.brigandage pure and simple, and they have become 
at last a scourge to their own p.irt^ - 

( lie most sei lous development of all, from the point 
of view of internation.il law, w.is i cached in the 
Slimmer of iqod, when the Bulgars resolved to levcnge 
themselves* for tluir defeats in Macedonia by falling 
upon the Hellenes who were in their power on 
the soil of the Piiiiiipality Armi'd bands, organised 
under tlie e\ es of the Government of Sofia, and acting 
in the pieseiKc of the police, raided the Greek cities 
of tlie Hkuk Sea roast, burning the schools and 
(lunches, sacking private houses, and diiving a 
jiopulation of forty thousand Hellenes out of a country 
111 which they had maintained themselves through tlu 
woist ages of '1 urkish domination 

These enormities went unrebuked, and almost 
unnoticed, by the Western press, and by the Powers 
which had solemnly guaranteed the rights of this 
delenceless people by tlie international .ict known as 
the Or game Statute of Eastern Rumelia 
The extraordinary patronage extended to this 

See the words of the Iliili^.ut.in Premier quoted below, p 64 
See the stroni4 l.Tnyiiajjc of the lJulj,'- irn.n Commercial Agent of 
Monastir, and of the Exanhist bishop of Uskiib, below, pp 251-2 
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anarchist State by the European Governments is due 
to motives whicli arc easily seen By whatever 
ingenious leasoning Bulgaria has succeeded in per- 
suading Russia that she is the best friend, and Great 
Britain that she is the worst toe, of Russian ambitions 
in the Medilen ancaii, it is undoubtedly the case 
that tluse ( ontiadictory bcliels are firmly held 
When Abdul Hamid 11 was assured that a strong 
Bulgaria would he a wall bctw'eeii him and Russia 
he had the wisdom to icply that a wall might fall on 
either side 


I he stiong tide ot public opinion in the sarni 
direction must be attiibutcd mainlv to tht. belief that 
Bulgariii is tlie State destined to o\ erthrow the Turkish 
power in Euiope, .md to tala its plan' The true 
objective ot this wartaie has been sedulously concealed , 
from the paity in Luiope which clings to the illusions 
of Gladstone, and behoves that alt the ills of Turkey 
are due to the vices of the Turks It has been 
forgotten that the [last hiatorv ol the Bulgar jicojili. 
IS that of a race <il lea-jt as saV'agc as their contjueiors 
The student of the Folk War must hesitate to pro- 
nounce them more humane or more civilised at tht 
present hour 


Unhappily public opinion seldom reasons, and 
ncvei willingly listens to moie than one side of a 
question The Greeks have not been allowed to 
protest that they would rathci trust themselves to 
the mercies of 1 urkish soldiers than to those of the 
Maetdonia It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the same writers who taunted them with 
cowardice in not standing on their defeme have been 
the foremost and lienest in denouncing the action of 
their bands ever since 


lo complete the orgy of frenzied prejudice, the 
lurks have been charged with a want of sincerity 
m the pursuit of the Christian bands, the suggestion 
being that they have looked on with satisfaction at 
t t spectacle of Christians exterminating each other 


) 
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The *Dest answer to that particulai calumny has 
now been given by the immediate effect ot the Turkish 
revolution in bringing the sti tfe to a hall 

19 Thi Rivoluliun 

In spite of the truly wondcilul skill with which 
the Turkish Sultan has succeeded in holding the 
ixternal and internal foes of the empire at bay for 
the last thirty years, he has not been able to prevcnl 
tht action ol the Pow^ers gradually assuming a 
character deeply mortifying to 'Turkisli patriotism 
The Concert of Europe, howc\er lacking in union 
•md energy, has been visibly cncioarhmg on the 
mdepitndencc of 1 urkey as a sovt reign state Its 
machinery, the eoune d of the six ambassadors in 
Constantinople, has worn all the appearance of a 
fon-ign tribunal exercising an authority over the 
Sultan similar to that exercised oven the Khcdixe ol 
Egypt hy the British Agent When the Powers 
proceeded • deliberately to detach the Macedonian 
vilayets fiom tlic rest ol the empire it became 
evident that Turkey had nothing to hope from con- 
tinuing to submit to this piotectorate 

These considerations explain the ehaiaeter ol the 
revolution of 1908, and the almost universal support 
it received in ever^ quarter ot the empire It wms a 
national movement on the part ot the I'urkish nation at 
large to shake oft the su/eramt> ot Europe, and avert 
the dismeinbei ment ot their country’ 1 he desire forcon- 
S'ltutional government was vhieily felt by the educated 
class, winch formed the party ol Young Turks The 
hatred inspired by the Palate eliciue, with its appara- 
tus ol spies and corruption, was more general But 
neither ol these causes produced the revolution 
The crisis was pi ecipitatcd, like most others ot the 
same kind, by the pressure of financial necessities 
The public treasury was empty, and for some months 
previously a senes ot sporadic mutinies m various 
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parts of the empire had shown that the autlionty of 
the central Government was seriously enfeebled, and 
that the army could be no iongci reckoned upon for 
its defence Spark alter spark of revolt had flashed 
and flickcied out when the last one eaught the inflam- 
mable material, and in a lew hours the whole country 
was abla/t 

At this moment it uas, abow all, foi Lunate that the 
party of the Young Tin ks was at hand, with its well- 
thought-out programme, and its disciplined organisa- 
tion, to step in and takt* ovu the direction of affaiis 
What might have been a mere militar\ t evolution, 
lesulting in nothing but .i i liange ol dynasty, was thus 
transhirmed into the oi dei ly c stabhshment of a con- 
stitutional government It is impossible to jiravse too 
highly the piudenci and wisdom with which the 
Young Tuiks have so far tonti oiled the course ol 
events, and the unselfishness with which they have 
refrained from seeking peisonal .idvantages and 
rewaids is not less rem.it k.ihle 

The most solid result, so fat obtained, is thiil the 
ruling r.uc of the empire is now committed as a whole 
to that policy which it unwisely re)ected a < entury ago 
Heiicefoith wo may look to sec the elTorts cif T urkish 
statesmanship steadily directed to conciliating the 
Christians, to breaking down the distinctions of lae'e 
.ind cited, and to welding all classes into one nation- 
ality A second lesult, not U*ss valuable, should be 
the itgcnciation of the character of the Turkish nation 
in the e^esof Euiope Nothing can be moie gratifying 
than the exordial spirit m which the newv regime has 
been received, even in cpiartcrs so hostile to TTirkey in 
the past as the Russian empire T he Turks, by 
m.inifcsting all that is best in themselves, seem to 
have brought out all that is best in their opponents 

For the moment, the result has not been less happy 
on the Chi istians of the Balkans If the Governments ‘ 
of Sofia and Athens have exercised some reserve in 
their attitude towaids the revolution, there has been 
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no hesifation on the part of the peoples The Greeks 
have been almost afraid to betray the full extent of 
their joy, lest they should alarm the more conservative 
clement among the Turks 'I'he enthusiasm of the 
Biilgars has effervesced in excursions to Constanti- 
noole to offer fraternal greetings to the liberators 
Best of all, the Comttadjis and Anlartcs have verj 
generally laid down their arms, and come in to 
liaternise with the Turks and with each other 

It IS, of course, too much to hope that the old 
divergencies will not reappear as soon as the first 
f hulhtions of sentiment au' exhausted T'o begin with, 
It IS evident that the Christians regard the change in 
.1 total!}' dificrent light from the Turks To them it 
iiicans‘lhc triumph of liberty, and hitherto liberty ha-, 
been associated in their minds with the idea of then 
own national independence In teaching them to 
abandon tht ir separatist ambitions in favour of Otto- 
man patriotism, the statesmen of Turkey will oncountei 
precisely the same difficulties that have confronted 
the Austii.ins in llungar}' and Bohemia, the Germans 
in Posen and Alsaci , and the British in Ireland, when 
( onstitutional privileges have been used as a weapon 
to SCI Lire independence I'he i onflict is inevitable 
between such tendencies and the aspiration of the 
'lurks to regain tlu lost provinces ot then empire, 
including Bosnia, Cyprus, and Egypt, if not Eastcin 
Rumelia itself 

li is in its beaiing on this tutuic difficulty that tin 
hibtuiy of the Maccdoinan Folk War should prove ot 
imjiortance it should teach the Greeks that, when 
they aic not strong enough to make themselves 
independent, they may’ find themselves better off undei 
the government of the Turk than the Slave It should 
<onvincc all paities that, if the Balkan races cannot 
adjust their mutual relations on a peaceful footing, 
‘their UiUimatt destiny must be to pass undei an 
administiation from outside If these Ussons are 
taken to heart there may be some chance toi a policy 
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based on mutual concession, and having for its motto 
“All Friends Round the Balkans" 

The following pages wore written with the purpose 
ot ui oinincnding such a policy to the peoples con- 
icrricd, and to then snueu w’cll-wishers in Europe 


NO I E 

coiriTAnji iiriRAFL'Rr 

Nothing can be moie icgrcttable tlian that the body 
of Westein s>nipathisei s whose influence, were they 
united, might do so much to promote the peace and 
wclfaie of European luikey, should reprocluce tht' 
same divisions wluch exist out theic, and thus exhibit 
the spectacle of pai tisans instead of impartial judges 

Cnbapiiily, such has been the ease, and there is too 
much trutli iti the reproach contained in a private 
lettei fiom <i coi respondent in Athens to a liicnd on 
the English Balkan ('ommittcc 

“We must confess th.it it is most disheartening to 
see th.it the labcral Press, esjieiially I in Tnhunr, does 
not only o\i I look all Greek gruvanees oi arguments 
in ihcMi favoui, but has laid} st.iried a systematic 
counter-campaign ag.unst HdU'nism in gencial, repro- 
ducing and bringing foiw.ird be-foic' the eyes of the 
public all the abuse obviously obt.uned fiom Bulgarian 
soui ces 

"I cjuitc' unckistand your genuine symp.ithy and 
interest lor the Macedonian cause, as also your cagc'i- 
ncss to hnd an opportunity ot Msitirg liulgana and 
Macedonia, and making inquiries on thci spot, in orde-r 
to form an accurate ick*a ot what is really happening 
We personally could wish for nothing better than that 
a way m.iy be found to in.d^le 3U3U to visit these 
countries, as xve are perteetl} sure that a trank and 
ex.iet account, resulting from a careful inspection of 
the state of the above countries, without any prejudice 
for one party or the other, would be the most practical 
fashion of helping the Grc ck cause, and of enlightening 
the British Press 
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“ Ou*’ most ardent desire is that the truth, and only 
the truth, should be unfolded before the eyes of the 
civilised world by means of the British Press ’’ 

The newspaper particularly complained ol is nov\ 
(letunct, but the gentleman chiefly lesponsible for its 
Grecophobe policy has now transferred his service's to 
1 lu JMily News, and I should feel myself wanting in 
(e)uiagc if 1 did not draw tlu reader's attention to 
some of the evidences of bias against the Greeks and 
luiks which abound in his published volume on the 
Balkan question,' one of man^ similar ones which 
tiave appealed in the same politii al interest during 
lecent years, and to which no reply has yet bten 
made on the part of those assaih d T he reputation, 
and ev'’'m the livelihood, of a private man of letters is 
liigcl}^ at the mei(> of great organs of opinion like 
The Dai/y Nizv'i , their giudgt's an often lasting, and 
they have the means of keeping up a vendetta long 
after the public has forgotte n its origin, and the law 
of England does not affoid that piotcction to assailed 
individuals whuh is afforded by the law of other 
(ountiies, by requiiing the sign.iture of newspapei 
ai tides and the insertion of leplics In these eiicum- 
slaiircs I can onl\ pl.icc mjstlf in the hands of the 
[lulilu, and trust to its sense of fair pla^ to protect 
me in the discharge of mv dut\ to itself and to those 
who have appealed to il through me 
1 shall confine myself here to quoting a single 
jia'^sage .^s an illustiation of the tone which this vvritei 
1ms pci nutted himself to use tovv'ards a high eecle- 
siastu of the Greek Chuich, with whom he represents 
hinself as having a conversation of a fricndl}, and 
' ven an intimate, charactci, the Aiclibishop of 
(>.istona ^ 

" We began oui conversatiern in Greek, but in a few 
minutes we had discovered that we had been at a 

' by H N Hr.ulsford. 1906 

Another Gieek Ihshop is ilesciibed by the wiitet ,is resembling “a 
I ilhej holy seal ” Matfdoma, p 199 
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German univeisity toj^cthcr His B atitude 

seemed a modem ol the modems C-ould this be the 
fanatic who persecuted Bulgarian peasants to force 
them into hi 4 Chuich'?' Could this be the raging 
partisan wlu) had massed his iieojile to drive the 
schismatic Hulgai lan Bishop Iiom the town ^ In livi 
minutes he had prolcssed hiniselt .1 philosopher In 
ten minutes In had avoaud hwisilf a /ncthuikcr" • 

By common usage, the woid “ticethinker ” in Lnglisli 
denotes a man who is actively opposed to th( 
Chiistian religion, and who assails it without resped 
lor the feelings ol Christians A pajHT styled Phi 
Furihiuktr was 111 leeeiit \eais pioseeutcd for blas- 
phemv, on aei ount ol the oflcnsue ehaiaiter of its 
cartoons It is impossible to doubt that what tin 
Anhbishop must have said, li ht said anything, was 
that he vvas a liberal tlieologian who did not shaii* 
all th( superstitions of the peasantry And, on tin 
writer's own sliowing, the coin t'rsation had taken tin 
e haracter of a triendlv chat between old fellow -stiuletii 
on the subject of then leinncr stuehes 

“And he had views on psvehology He liad icad 
Ins Lot/e, and soon we- weie e ritii using the ethics ol 
VV iindt " ’ 


It will be nolle e'd liow this writei picfcrs tin 
methoel ol insinuation to tluit ot diiect tie c'lisatieni 111 
dealing with his old univcisity eomiadt Aftei de 
seiibing the photograjih ol a severed head, which he 
dsseils hung in a eonspie.uous place on the wall ol 
the Arehbishojj's loom, he pioeeeds 111 this lashion 


“And then 1 re^mcmbeied fJu tah 1 hat head had 
belongeel to a Hulgaiian duet A band of biav'os 111 
the Archbishop's paj had inuideied liim as he las 
vvounded 111 hiding And the Uile went on to tell how 
the murdeiers eairied the bleeding trophy to the 
palaet, and how tlie Aithbishop had had it photo 
graphed, and paid its price in filty pieces of gold " ^ „ 


‘ Not 1 particle ol cvidi 
' Macedonia p itjj 


nee lb anywhere* olfered lor this char^^c 

’ p lyj . p 
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A COMITADII WRll'KR 

'I he writct docb not pretend to h.ivc made the least 
effort to test the truth of this or any similar Comitadji 
tale He docs not dare to tell his readers that the 
tale is true lie insinuates it, like a drop of poison, 
into their minds and leaves it to do its work Were 
a witness in an English court of justice to attempt to 
lake iway tlu‘ character of the vilest criminal by such 
luMi say e\ idem e he would b( sternly silenced ijy tin 
bi'iieh 

On a subsequent occasion, adds the same writer, th 
Archbishop confessed himself to be plotting against 
his so^ ereign 

“Ills Beatitude began to talk treason — in German 
He afcsuiecl me that Ins alliance with the lurks was 
only lempcjiary A gieat clay was coming, when 
Hellenism wviuld claim her owm " ' 

hmc'c his old fellow-student made these alleged 
< onfidcnces public in a book w'hieh has most probably 
been translated and read to the sovereign of Turkey, 
this ArchbishcDp, th(> most cmergetu deiender of the 
Greek peasaiiti s against their enemies, has been 
leniovecl from his diocese to Constantinople, wheie 
the rcadci shall sec him, and hear his reply Tiulv 
the Lomitadjis ai c w'cll served b^ their English 
friends 

I c'onfess myself unable tej understand how any 
writer could have imagined that he could help his 
argument by including such passages as those in a 
book intended to bo read by English gentlemen 

‘ Miuedoma, p 194 
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Europe cind the Levant — Moslem refugees— An ideal settlement — 
Corfu— Cliecopliobia —Piosperity ot Gilli c— Candour of the 
Greeks Hellenist Refugees - Ikilgaiian atrocities — New 
Anchialos 

1 LEFT Europe in the beginning ot November 1907 
The Europe which plajs the part ot Providence 
for the Balkan world leaves off at the Adn.itie Sea 
'I he land which cradled European civilisation, the 
isle to which Luropa came borne by the sacred 
bull, aie no part of this Europe It mtiy inilucle 
Russia for political purposes, but otherwise the 
term Euiopcan means, m a Balkan car, murh what 
Frank meant 111 a Byzantine om Euiope, in short, 
IS Latin Christendom , Pans is its capital, and French 
Its language 

It calls foi a distinct mental eflort on the part of 
the ordinary Greek or Turk to realise that the 
F-iighsh and Germ. ins have dialects of then own, ol 
which tlic3r aic not ashamed, and which they find it 
easier to speak and read than Ficneh A Greek, in speak- 
ing ot tlie Piraeus to an Englislim.in, will correct his 
own name, PirtFos, to the French, La Puce, and 
believe that he has made himself more intelligible 
Ihe Turks recof<nis( [Tench as the second official 
l.itiguagc of the countr3'^, the names of the streets 
and railway stations being written in Puikieh and 
French In Greece the language has a serni-offieial 
status, espedally in the post-offices 
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No one will grudge to France her position as the 
clearing-house of Western civilisation , but their 
extlusive dependence on French as a means ol intei- 
(ourse with Euiope has done serious injury to the 
Greeks, and still more to the Turks During the 
kilt ftw years Hellas has been the object ol a most 
bittei .ind unset iipiilous campaign of calumny in 
iho I'mglish puss, (arricd on in the interests ot 
Bulgaria 1 he Government of Athens has cndeavouitd 
to lombat tlu si skilfully diiected attacks by means 
ot a weekly broadsheet, the BnlUtni d'Oriuit, printed 
in Athens and in tlu krench language Any one 
who has ever b( eii in the suh-editor’s room of one 
nt oui grt.ii iK'wspaper ofhccs an hour or two 
hetoif 'going to press will be abk to understand 
wh.it chance sadi a circul.ir has of being read through 
in the starch toi some grain of tact suitable foi 
British eom prehension 

Judging by their press, and the contents ol then 
booksellers’ windows, the Frentli public takes a far 
keener and 'more intelligent interest in Balkan affaiis 
than does ours But, untoi tunatcly, France is not 
nov\ a Pow'ci ol the first class If the support ot 
England be wortli b.uing, it is w'orth while to take 
tlu light means to gain her cai 

1 he Turks, it is needless to say, have been foi 
.1 much longei [leriod the objects ol a vituperation 
which has boiome a (ommoiiplaei of English politics, 
and to which they havt haidly attempted an\ reply 
In Constantinople I was infoimed that tlieie was 
net a single professor ot English, and I met onl^ 
two lurks in m^^ whole )ourney who were able to 
(onverse in oui language 

I 111 key and Greece are the two Balkan States which 
havi' a sea-(oa^t on the Mediterranean, and ate 
^Jointed out by history, as well as geogiaphy as oui 
natural •allies in the neai East, and it is much to 
be legretted that they have not shown a stronger 
st'iist of the impoitancc to themseUes of lultuating 
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thi’ means ot closci inttKourso with the ehiet Medi- 
teiranean Power 

In Older to escape the miseiies of the Italian railway 
to Brindisi, 1 look slcamci fiom Trieste to the Pireeus 
At picscnt the absence of railway eommunieation 
makes Cireece an island -a eii ciimstanc e which has 
hindcied hei natuial beauties and her glorious ruin-, 
tioin leceiMiig their fan share of attention from 
tia\ellcis One of the hist ic suits of the changi 
in Turlce\ should lie to seeuie the connection of thf 
(iicek iailwa\ system with the line from Vienna 
to Lonstanlinoplt, and thus enable Greece to proht 
by that sotiicc ol wc'alth which has given prosperity 
to Switzerland 

I sailed by the /inioii /iak, of the e.\eellent Austrian 
Lkjyd St nue, than which there is no bettei in tin 
Levant The first poit at which wc called w.is llu 
Austrian one of Giacosa, on the Dalmatian coast, 
and hcic, on the outset of my journey, 1 was pie- 
sented with a side of tlie Balkan (luestion which iL 
has been the custom to o\ei!ook altogether 

A steam-l.iunc h pufied up to the side of the ship 
as she lay off the town Looking clown from the 
deck, 1 saw a gioup of men, women, and children, 
ill numbci about twenty'- or thnty, poorly clad, and 
with w'oebegone looks The men wore fez/es, tin 
women w'erc veiled With them they had then 
poi table property, a few quaintly decorated trunks, 
a quantity of rude bundles containing bedding, and 
some battered copper vessels T he whole party was 
in charge of a y^oung man, also wearing a fez, but 
evidently of superior station, and under his direction 
they and their belongings were slowly transferred 
to the lower deck of the Baron Beck, where they 
squatted down with the patience of their race 

1 asked who they wc’rc, and I learned that thei 
were Moslem peasants emigrating from Bosnia 
Turkish territory Bosnia is a province adjoining 
the Macedonian region, and it w’as formerly the scene 
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of very similar troubles By one of those fictions 
which have done so much to bring diplomacy into 
discredit, it was still technically a part of the Ottoman 
empire Actually it had been part ol the Austrian 
empire for thirty years It enjoyed all, and moie 
than all, the reforms which have been proposed for 
Macedonia It had become already what the Bul- 
•raiians and the Powers jiroposed that Macedonia 
should become — a land of law and order, ol strict justice 
and le'gular taxation, where security for life and 
propel ty is guaranteed to all the inh.ibitants w'lthout 
distinction And these emigrants were leaving it 
They were going to exchange the Idcssings of civili- 
sation for life under the corrupt pashas, and the 
gnndmg tax-gatherers, and the lawless solditiy ol 
lurkish tradition They were going to exchaiigi, 
tin lule ot Fiancis joseph II tor that of Abdul 
Hamid II 

A similar ermgiatioii h.is been going on Iroin 
I hessaly, fiom Crete, bom all the provinces which 
have passed undei Christian iide And, judging from 
the jiiesenee of the young man vvliom I remai ked 
directing the embarkation, it is assisted emigration 
The Commander of the Faithtul has been summoning 
his scattered adherents to sw'oll the garrison ot his 
beleaguered empire 

I hav'e been told that since llic Powci s began to 
tighten their giip on Macedonia the Moslems hav't 
begun to pack up and go from theie also, moving 
at loss from Europe to Asia, to escape the coming 
ot the Christians Ot that 1 came upon no first- 
hand evidence On the othci hand, 1 was informed 
m Athens that the bultan had iccently been buying 
Chiislian villages in hpirus as his private estate, 
and evicting the inhabitants, to replace them by' 
Moslems, and our ambassador in Constantinople 
Wmitted to me that something ol tlie kind had taken 
olacc 

The moral ol these incidents is plain, and should be 
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profitable 1 he geographical conception of nation- 
ality lb strange to this part of the world, and cannot 
be enforced vMthout injustice and oppression The 
theory of modem international law that n.itionality 
should depend on free choice has always been the law 
and piatticc of the Ottoman empiie A Bulgarian 
can become a Tui k at anj moment that he pleases by 
embracing Islam, a Greek can become a Bulgarian by 
loming the Kxaichate, and of two bi others one may 
enter the Rumanian told .ind the other the Servian 
'Flit most important tai tor in deciding the nationality 
IS aK\ays religion , language and ethnological thcoiu s 
play a secondary pait 

Where choice is in'c it will sometimes be governed 
b^ personal interest, and the Macedonians hav? been 
snceied at for their readiness to ariciit Servian and 
Rumanian bribes, but, on the whole, such a chaigc 
kills to the giound, and it must be pronounced that 
these peopk have shown tomarkable steadfastness 
in the face of corruption and teironsm When we 
consider the advantages offered to a conveit to Islam, 
It IS remarkable tliat mi tew <<in\crsions have taken 
place, and the peasantry , w’ho lor so many lentunes 
have held out against the ti mptations of the 1 urks, .irt 
to-day holding out with equal obstinacy against the 
violences of the liulgars 

Unless tht new GoMinmenl in I urkey succeeds 
wdicrc the Goveinmenls of Austria, of Bulgaria, and ol 
Greece have failed, the Sultan’s policy .ippears to olTer 
the only hopeful solution of the difficulty II thes* 
\anous pc'oples cannot dwell side by side in peace, 
the object must be to separate them by a gradual 
redistribution of the population on the lines of nation- 
ality I he most easy and obvious arrangement would 
be one collecting the Serbs and Bulgars in the north, 
and the Hellenes and Hellenising Macedonians in 
the south, with a central Moslem zone connecting' 
Albania with Constantinople 

Such a suggestion is not put forward as a practical 
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policy 'capable ol being immediately or speedily carried 
out But It may serve as a useful test of the sincerity 
of the various parties, and of those who profess a 
concern m their welfare, whether emperors or journal- 
ists If we see that their actions or their arguments 
tend in some other direction than that of the free 
development of each element m the population, we 
may feel sure that their interest is not quite impartial, 
or not quite disinterested 

Out second stopping-place was the Greek isle ot 
Kerkyra, known to the medieval Latinist as Corcyra, 
and to the vulgar as Corfu The exquisite scenery 
of the island, with its glorious views of the snow-clad 
Albanian mountains, has recently attracted an Emperor 
who‘?e, travels sometimes combine pleasure with 
business Throughout the world of Islam his Imperial 
Majesty is considered as the Defender of the Faith 1 
have met Young Turks who professed to think that 
the Emperor's affection for their country resembled 
the boa-constnetor’s for the rabbit , they argued that 
Germany was pushing Austria down to Salonika, and 
getting ready to follow and take over her acquisitions 
But that IS looking rather far ahead When we read 
in the papers one day that the Sultan has bought 
twenty motor-cars from a German firm, and the next 
day that the German xVrabassador has vetoed the 
Anglo-Russian reform proposals, we seem to be in 
the presence of a simple commercial transaction 

In spite ol Its illustrious patron, the isle of Kerkyra is 
almost un visited by tourists A year or two ago the 
G.ecks decided on an effort to attract pleasure-seekers, 
a id they got as far as building a casino Then some 
one warned them that “ Europe " would be shocked by 
anything in the nature of gambling, and the casino has 
never been opened A nation that is on its promotion 
must be upon its good behaviour 
• 1 ho^e who arc aware of the extent to w'hich national 
interests may suffer from popular prejudices, which 
are often entirely unjust, will understand my motive 
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lor iLCoi cling an incidcnl ol the voyage out which 
would be tiivtal enough in itself, did it not serve to 
throw a light on some ol the causes which have- 
influenced public opinion against the Hellenic c'ause 
On my return \oyage we had on boaid an Italian 
merchant who had e\ identl\ done business with Greeks, 
with less .idvantage to himself than to them He 
denounced their nation in no measured terms, winding 
up with the remark that the Bulgarians had clricen 
them out like dogs 

“And w'hat is 5 our opinion of the Hulgais'^" I 
inquiicd 

“Still worse'" was the emphatic response 

During the \oi.igc out I made the acquaintance of 
an Englishman of th.it too common type which goes 
about the w’orld judging all mankind the English 
standard, and unable to leeognise that his own nation 
may h.nc faults in the eyes of foreign nations, not less 
serious than ihciis are in his He tonclemned the un- 
foitunate Giecks in the same sweeping manner as my 
Italian ti lend, and warned me earnestly against reposing 
the slightest trust in the m When 1 mfoi med him that 1 
had made up a party to pl.13 bridge witli tliree Greek 
gentlemen on boaid, he ga/ed on me in consternation 
as he pronounced — “ Ah, the Greeks know how to play 
cards ’ " 

Ol the Greeks .is business men I shall liave oceasion 
to speak hereafter My experience of them as card- 
pldycis is that tlie> are more trustful and ge-rerous 
than ourselves, seldom claiming the penalty for an 
exposed eard, or a careless revoke at the end of a 
hand On this oceasion, ,is it happened, I rose from 
the table the pnneipal, if not the only, winner One 
of my companions paid me ten francs too much — a mis- 
take which 1 did not discover till he had left the boat, 
so that 1 ran only trust his judgment of Englishmen is 
more charitable than my mentor’s judgment of Greeks ' 
T he second player turned out to be the owner of a 
silver-minc Ihc third was a banker in Salonika, 
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where ho Afteiwaidh advanced me sixty pounds, cind 
d('( lined to take an ac knovvledgnietit 

There is an old Oxford joke about a pamphlet whi( li 
,omc one had in preparation on “ The Kxistencc of 
|■'orclnners, its Cause and its Cure ” More than once 
(Imin}^ my journey I was tempted to kai that this 
work had actually seen the li”lu, and that it foimed 
part of the library oi more than one IJi itish Consulate 
What (an be more hopeless, what can be more help- 
kss. than to travel through the world carrying every- 
where the air of Ciapham Common The man who 
has lesidcd in Macedonia for fifty years, if he have not 
svinpathy, will know no more about it tlian if he had 
nevei left home 

The ‘last time 1 had entered the famous pni L ot 
[ hciiiistocles It w\'is full ot transpnits bringing Gieek 
V duntcers from all parts of tin Lceaiit, and taking 
Ihi'm on to Alta and Volo, tlu Irontier This time all 
was peaielul The usual Russian warshijj, in its dark 
gieen paint, lay in the outer hai hour alongside of sonn 
Grtok warsbijis ni gicy Ouetn Olga is .in Admiral 
ot the Russian navy, and this kindl} attention on the 
ji.ntof the Russian Cju\ eriimcnt h.is luljied the pros- 
fuiityof the port 'The innet h.n hour was crowded 
with shipping under the bluo-and-whitc flag ot Hellas, 
.iiid .iniong the vessels ranged along the qua^ 1 lecog- 
msed the Arj'olii,, in which 1 had run the bloekade ot 
Ciete ten yeais before Its old commander, Capt.un 
Ki'iikoudakes, came to see , me while I w’as m Athens 
We did not know each otlu r’s speech, but w^e shook 
iKUicls silently, while w'c lecalled that dark night off 
tlu rocky (oast when the tlarc of e.innon lit the sk_) 
on one hand and on the othei the searehhghts laked 
(. vei y wave 

ihe harbour ot Piraeus was the first evidence I 
found of the amazing recovery made by the Greek 
kftigdom jrom the disasters ot the war The tonnage 
of stcam-shipping under the Greek flag has iiscn iii 
Icn years from 96,358 to 288,573, and of the 3,1 14,87 j 
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tons entered and cleaicd at the Piraeus in 1906, one- 
third, or 983,531 tons, was Greek. All over the Levant, 
and far up the Black Sea, the Greek ilag is taking tin 
hrst place, .iiid already plans are being made to 
establish a line acioss the Atlantic There could be 
no more encouraging sign for the futuic than this 
national rcnual I'he modern Greek is developing 
the traits of his anccster, and Ithaca has become tht 
seat of a nautical school 

As soon as the stcamci had cast anchor a boat came 
alongside, and from it stepped out two friends who 
had kindly come to look after me, Mi Philip Chryso- 
\eloni and Mr Nicolas Paspati Both of these gentk- 
incn spoke lenglush perfectly, Mr Chrysoveloni having 
been brought up in Manchester, .ind Mr Paspati 
having lived some time in Liverpool They anti the 
group of fi lends with whom they are associated 
represent a new Gucce, a Greece which has taken 
to heait the bittci lesson of 1897, and setting itself 
to work soberly and cMrnestly to build up the national 
greatness on a sound basis, a basis of education and 
mercantile (‘vpaiision. of public works and adminis- 
trative u'fonn They have much reason to feel 
satisfied with the ]3rogiCi,s made already There aic 
few better symyitonis of national prosperity than the 
rate of e.vehange, and the drachma, which shortly after 
the war fell to 40, to-cla^ stands at 27, only slightly 
low'cr than the Italnin In a I may add that the Greek 
Kinds have become one of the finest investments in 
the mt’rkct Not only is the interest of over 4 pei 
cent secured by an International Commission, but the 
operation uf the sinking fund, w'^hich must ultimately 
raise the price of the stock to par, sends up its value 
automatically every yeai 

It will be seen, of course, that 1 was received in 
Athens in the character of a friend Indeed, my old 
acquaintance, Mr Lev idis, whom I had formcrl,v known 
as Minister of Marine, and whom I now found Pre- 
sident of the Chamber, was good enough to introduce 
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me as, not a Philhellcne, but a Hellene But I do 
not think that the interests of my inquiry sufTcrtfl 
from this, on the eontiaiy, I think they gained A 
(licnt IS likely to speak more freely to his counsel 
than to the judge The friends whom 1 found in 
Athens asked me to be frank with them, and I think 
they vveic frank with me When they showed me a 
map ot Macedonia prejiared by some enthusiabt accoid- 
ing to his wishes rather than his information, they 
warned me plainly that its author had been too liberal 
111 his use ot the blue paint They also informed me 
beforehand that the prevailing diaket of the peasantry 
was Slave , in faet, they used the word “ Bulgarian ” to 
(haracterise it, and it was one of my own diseov cries, 
later dn, that the peasants are now re|ceting that name, 
and calling their patois “ Mac(.doniaii," in order to 
mark then antipathy to the Bulgarian yoke 

1 do not pretend that this candour and straight- 
forwardness marks all the public statements put 
forward from the Greek side, nor that it marked all 
the Greeks* with whom 1 was brought into contact, 
but, generally speaking, I found them anxious to deal 
faiily with me, and fairly with the question as between 
ihemselves and the other Christian peoples 'I heir 
demand cannot be better expiesscd than in the words 
.iddressed to me by Mr Balta//i, a statesman wdio 
lakes a special interest in Macedonian Liffairs, .ind 
who has since leceiced the poitfolio of I'orcign 
Affairs 

“ What we wish is to see peace lestored, and then 
th it the people should be allowed to decide for 
themselves whicli uationahty they prefer” 

It would be difficult to put in simpler terms a policy 
to which It should be difficult lor any Libeial to take 
txceptKjn 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of sincerity given 
hy the Greeks is their willingness to submit the whole 
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L|Lifslion, and all questions between them and the 
other Balkan States, to arbitration They have al 
present a serious misunderstanding with the Ru- 
manians I was informed in Athens that the Gieek 
Government had requested the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to submit this diffeiciice to the Hague tribunal, 
and that the Rumanian Government had refused 

As we weiL bung rowed ashore my friends pointed 
out to me an open place on the w'est side of tin. 
harbour 

“ We weie sorry \ou did not come yesterday You 
w'ould have seen all that space covered with the tents 
of the refugees UMiting to embark 1 hei e were eight 
hundred of them Hut they left yesterday foi 
Thessaly ’’ 

Poor, geneious little kingdom, ever ready, with its 
<irms open, to afford an asylum to the children o( 
Hellas in then dislioss' The l.ist time I had come to 
Pirajus I had tound its streets swarming with Cielan 
leliigees Now 1 lame back, after ten years, and lo' 
a Ircsh burden laid upon the shoulders of the mother- 
state 

The refugees I liad sien betore were insurgents, 
lleemg from I ui kish ten ritory .is the lesult oi a 
ronfliil piovoked by themselves From whenee did 
these mw lefugees tome, and after w'hat rebellion 
.igainst the ruling power 

1 put the question, expecting to hear that these were 
victims ol the Folk War in IVLiccdonia expelled from 
then homes for refusing to accept the Coinitadji 
tyranny The answer sui prised me, I think it wnl) 
surprise the rcadei 

“ They arc the Bulgai lan lefugees ” 

“ Bulgarians " 

“ Bulgarian subjei ts They are Greeks from the 
cities on the Black Sea, cities which have alwaj^s been*' 
Greek, but were handed over to the Bulgarians by the 
1 roaty of Berlin ” 
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“And why have they come away '* ’ 

“ Their homes have been sacked and burnt by the 
Bulgarians, because they refused to give up the Greek 

language ” 

And so I came to hear of the most disgraceful 
( |)isode in the recent history of Europe , an episode 
whieli, had it taken place on Turkish soil, would have 
hiouglit the iioncl.idsof halfEuiope to the spot, bill 
winch, because it took place on the soil of this 
Ifuindhng State adopted by tin European Conceit, 
has been sufTcred to pass without punishment, and 
almost without protest 

In pursuance of the rule 1 had laid downi for myself 
to s( ek first-hand evidence wTerccer obtainable, 1 
went (!ut the next c]a\ to a large building on the 
outskirts of Athens which has been assigned b^ the 
(juvernment as a temporal home for some of tin sc 
unloitunatcs 

I found the building sw'arming with men, women, 
and children, all in a state of destitution, and de- 
pendent for their daily bread upon the bount}. of the 
(jO\ Cl nment Among them w'ere pi lests, sc hoolmastei s, 
laipcnters, ccirn-kictors, farmers, and repi cscntativcs 
of all sorts ot industi ics And it was c hai actei istic 
of Hellas that in this half-famishcd refuge, amid all 
this distress, means had been found to equip a school- 
loom, and the schoolmaster had called his little exiles 
mund him and was teaching them again 

It was the schoolmaster who told me their story, 
m the presence of a gioup of fcllow-refugccs 

They were from Anchialos, a town of 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, the great majority Hellenes The population 
had given no offence whatever to the Bulgarian 
authorities, except the one unpardonable offence of 
c outinuing to speak their own language and worshii) 
m their own church In doing this they were pro- 
tected by the explicit language ot the Treaty of Berlin, 
and the Organic Statute of Eastern Rumelia, signed 
by the lepresentative of Great Britain 
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“The chief lanj;^uagcs of the country — Turkish, 
Bulgarian and Greek — shall be used in the Province, 
as well by the authorities .is by priv.ite pel sons, in 
their relations with these latter, conformably to the 
following 1 ules ” '■ 

“ In tlie ( oui ts the citi/ciis shall have the right to 
Lise one of tlic thiee chief languages at their choice " " 

'■ Education shall be Iree”^ 

‘‘The dilTticnt communities shall bo obliged to 
piovide the charges which aie already incumbent on 
them tor the suppoi t of their education.il and benevo- 
lent institutions ” ' 

“ No religious tommunit\ shall be forced to intio- 
duce into its schools a langii.ige other than its own ” ’ 

“ E\ei y one shall be free to piofcss his own religion, 
and sh.ill cn)oy equal protection on the part ol tin 
authoiitics 111 the exercise of his woiship ’ 

Ihese pti\ lieges WTie no gi eater th.m have been 
enjoyed b} tin Chnsti.tns in the 'lurkish eunpirc foi 
fi\e hundred years, and are enioye'd by them to-day 
'1 he Greeks of Eastern Rumelia had done nothing 
to f 01 fed the m , tin \ suffeied for the oppo'^ition offered 
by their biethien edsewhe*rc to the Comitadji warfaie 
'1 In Bulgarian (joxernmcnl can hardly dtrline respon- 
sibility for cjutiagcs committed within its own holders, 
and in tlie presence of its envn police 

Anclnalos was .itlaeked on August 12, igo 6 The 
inhabitants knew what was in store for them , alreath 
the Greek quai tei s of Yarn. i, Philippopolis, Stcnimachos 
and Burgas had seen then eliuiches, their schools, aiiel 
their iiospitals sae kc cl 01 dcstioyed by their Bulgari.ni 
fellow-citizens, their shops looted, and those of them 
who resisted beatem or sl.iin — and not a Foreign Office 
in Europe had intcrfcied 

Anchialos was an almost purely Greek town, and 
it was necessary to invade it from outside On the 
morning ul the fatal day a band of moic than ont^ 
hundred .iimed men appealed in the streeds at da\- 


' Oii;anic Statute, Ait 22 
* Art j 4 .i 
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break and began firing in all directions The Greeks 
took refuge in their church, which they defended so 
well that three of their assailants were killed, and the 
rest barricaded themselves in the Turkish mosque 
Reinforcements arrived, and about tw( nty of the 
Greeks fell, besides a great number of wounded At 
last the Hulgars set fire to the town, llic Gieek portion, 
containing nine hunched houses and shops, being lom- 
ple'ely destroyed ' 

The witness whom 1 questioned assured me that 
the gendarmes were not only present, but assisting 
the invaders He added that the assailants of the 
town had brought carts with them to carry off the 
pillage, He believed, but would not positively assert, 
that tlie* whole attack was planned and directed by 
the Comitadp leader, Ichakalaroff, whose portrait 
is given in a recent pro-Bulganan publication, appar- 
ently lor the admiration of the reader “ 

But this w'ltncss is a Greek His testimony is not 
above suspicion Let us call a witness from the other 
side Mr Natchevitoh, late Bulgarian Diplomatic 
Agent at Constantinople, threw up his post as a 
piotcst against the Macedonian polity’ of his Govein- 
mc nt 

In his own words 

‘‘ Because 1 was too dccpl3' ashamed to look the 
world in the face My idol was vcr3 diflerent ftom 
that of Daskaloff Co They dieain of nothing 
but war upon the (ireeks, pcrsecutioiij ruin, and 
desti uction ol them on Bulgarian soil Their means 
au brigandage, sedition, and atrocit3’ And it is 
this land ot anarchy which poses as the saviour ol 
Maecdonia > " 

And this is how he refers to the events whu li 
culminated in the satk of Anehialos 

t" or 1 fud account of these oufragcb the reader is reterred to a 
A Scanlilti^hl on the Jitilknm, by Ulysses 
j by H N lliaiUtord, 1906, p 150 

t/ian^oviX Vttchertui /‘ochtu, August ji, 1907 INS'! 
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“At RustchiiU, Philippopohs, Anrhialos, and othei 
place*- Ml Dabkalolil's licroic fnonds bi ought waggons, 
winch they pikcl up \Mth goods .uid furnitun 
irom the s.u k ol pii\ate llellenu ( iti/cns Ruclup 
taught iiu long ago to distiusl .1 ‘ i’‘driotism ’ whu Ii 
IS liuiali\t to the ])ati lots , In taught mo that pillagi 
and lohbei y often niascpu 1 adc in the gaib ot pati lotism ” 

Hut pi I haps Mr Natcheiitih is also a tainti d witm S', 

1 li may bi infUn need by Ins private giiets in assailing 
'he Goveininent fiom whose service he resigned 
111 us lead the leply to his i ensures offered by tin 
head ol that Govei ninent, Mi Ratcho Petroff 

“My own \ii\\s as to the unfoilunate incident ai 
Anehialos, and as to the extent to which both sulis 
ueie lespnnsibli, an well known Everyone will 
leinembci m3' thie.its to the patriots, and it will 
also lie remeinbi red th.it tin oeiasion gave rise to 
a eonlhit bi tw'cen liu mob .ind tin ann^', lesultnig 
in till ill ath of tin Cl ol tliosi ii.ilnots, w bo, although 
they laiked louiagc to measuii themselves against tin 
Gi i ek bands, will yet bi.ive enough to attack a foreign 
Aginty winch acts ot violenie wc condemned and 
pul dow'n by tone ol arms Mr Natihevitch blames 
us for not h.uiiig pievented tin attaek on Am hialos,' 
.mil for allowing Mai eircuiians to penetrate, gieedy 
foi spoil, into tin buining town- -a fact winch has 
compromised our jiosition in ihi eyes ot the Europe.iii 
public " ■ 

Andsofoith Om w'ould bi glad to think that tlicsi 
things had eompiomisiil till position of l^ulgaca in tin 
ey^cs of tin European publii, but ot that there is no 
sign at jiresenl With ihc appearanct ot one British 
or Russian warship at the mouth of the Danube thi 
Folk War in Runn*lia would have long ago come to 
.in end 

It IS a mistake, too often made, to suppose that thi 
Folk War is a w'ar of religion Nothing could be 

' I’receded by nuineroiib similar oulniges ilurinn mere than tHret 
weeks 

’ Lhani^ova Venherna Pochta, August 15, 1907 (NS) I’"'' 
fuller c'^lrac Is set the ffelhmr Hfrald, Ortober, 
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farther from the case The Patriarch himself, unlike 
the Pope, IS a Greek first and a priest afterwards 
The Exarchate is simply a political contrivance for 
enabling the Bulgarians to emancipate themselves 
from the ecclesiastical dominion of Hellas 

1 found that the Anchialite refugees thought much 
less of their church than of their language They 
attributed the enmity of the Folk to their being 
Hellenes, and not to their being Patriarchists And 
their feeling is reflected in the action of the Bulgarian 
Government The Greek churches in Eastern 
Kunielia have now been reopened The Greek schools 
are still closed 

Duiing the eighteen months between July 1906 
and Dc'ccmber 1907 foity thousand Greeks have been 
compelled to quit the soil of Eastern Rumeha, leaving 
behind them their lands, their houses, and their whole 
worldly wealth And where have they sought refuge ? 

Ten thousand oi them sought it in Turkey, in the 
dominions of a sovereign who has been more foully 
assailed than any sovereign in history for his sup- 
* posed intolerance towards Christians They sought 
under the Crescent the protection denied them under 
the Cross They, like the Moslems of Austria, pre- 
ferred the corrupt pashas, and the extoitionate tax- 
gatherers, and the ferocious soldiery of Turkey, to 
the freedom and civilisation of Christian Bulgaria 
'I he Turks were not altogether pleased to receive 
them The explanation given to me by Turkish 
officials since is that they feared that if these emi- 
grants were allowed to settle in 1 hrace they would 
be pursued by the Bulgars, which would lead to 
strife along the border 1 hat may be the whole 
explanation Or it may be that the Turks feared 
that any increase in the Christian population would 
prove dangerous to their own security Whatever 
bif the trpth as to that, ten thousand of the refugees 
have been permitted to settle in and around Con- 
stantinople The rest have come to Greece 


5 
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And the poor, generous little kingdom, always 
playing the pai t of a good Samaritan to the distressed 
races m the Levant — the island of Crete alone has 
cost it 000,000 in the last fifty years, and it has 
sheltcicd Aiinenians as well <is Greeks — the kingdom 
made them welcome A Committee was formed m 
Athens to look alter them, and ^150,000 has already 
been spent in the relief of 23,589 refugees Of this 
sum, according to an account furnished to me by the 
Committee, about /i6,ooo was raised by private sub- 
sciiption, the remainder being contributed by the 
State The poor pcojilc are being settled in Thessaly, 
where five new towns aic to be built for their recep- 
tion, and on October 13, 1907, the Ilcir of Greeci' 
laid the hist stone of New Anchialos 

The Ministers of the Great Powers who signed the 
Organic Statute of Eastern Rumeha ought to have 
been there 

If any one has w'ondered why there were Mace- 
donian Christians unwilling to exchange the rule of 
Abdul Ilamid II for that of Pnnee Ferdinand, the 
history of Anchialos may enlighten him The moral 
seems to be the same with that suggested to me at 
Giavosa There is a deep incompatibility of tempci 
between these various races which cannot be soothed 
away by the stock phrases of ignorant philanthropy, 
and which renders it criminal to place one under tlie 
rule of another A similar forced emigration of Greeks 
has taken place from Rumania, though on a smaller 
scale, and without the same atrocities 

It IS needless 10 remark on the obstacle presented 
by this incompatibility of temper to any union of the 
Balkan States It is equally a hindrance to their 
internal development The Bulgar is, as we have 
Seen, a farmer, the Greek is a sailor One is a 
countryman, and the other a townsman Thus each 
IS necessary to the other The expulsion of the 
Greeks from the Black Sea ports is already being 
felt as a serious loss, and Armenians and Jews are 
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going tiiither to replace them But the Jews are more 
unpopular in Rumania than the Greeks 
Unhappily, one result of this state of feeling is to 
make it most difficult for any one to mediate between 
the hosiile parties A British diplomatist accredited 
to one of the Balkan Courts complained to me that, 
because he tried to preserve an impar ;al attitude, he 
was regarded almost as an enemy by the people among 
whom he found himself “ I am their friend, but 
because I cannot become a blind partisan they think 
I am against them,” he said And it is to be feared 
that his complaint was justified The peacemaker has 
not an easy task anyw'here in the Balkans, and who- 
ever ti ICS to be the friend of two of these peoples may 
end by'lcsing the confidence of both 
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The Gmitt/f- - Gieck hospxt.ility — The BulLtin ifOrtcnt — 
An Athenian family - 1 he Lame WeUh — 1 he Creek Prime 
Minister — Public and piivate institutions The Parnassos — -The 
Turkish hutcutc — 1 he British Legation — “ Come over and 
help ui ” 


NrxT to the Parthenon, the greatest attraction Athens 
offers to the traveller is the Hotel Grande-Brctagni^ 
and 1 had been looking forward to taking up my 
quarters there once more As it turned out, my 
friends had made other plans for me, but I took the 
first opportunity to go lound and lunch at my old 
home at the time of the war 

The Gninde-Bretagne is the social heai th of Athens, 
and the class who in other capitals would be found 
dining at their clubs make it their headquarters 
Thus there is a special table lor the diplomatic corps 
Mr Lampsa, the proprietor, is a host of the good old 
school, of whom many anecdotes are told He used 
to be rather strict in enforcing punctuality at his table 
d’hote, and on one occasion an Italian attache pre- 
sumed to come half an hour late Mr Lampsa was 
very sorry, but there was no dinner for him at the 
Grande-Brctagne that night The Italian appealed to 
his colleagues to declare a boycott , but, though the 
Concert ot Europe may have terrors for other auto- 
crats, It has none for the sultan of the Graude-Bretagne 
The unfortunate diplomatists were allowed to wander 
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miserably round Athens for a season, and then they 
were wise enough to see the error of their ways, and 
peace was restored At another time a Serene Duke 
who had spent some time under Mr Lampsa’s roof 
had the bad taste to criticise the bill Mr Lampsa 
promptly tore it up, and declined to receive his Serene 
llighncss again lie has similarly banished the 
correspondent of The Tunes, for reasons which will be 
easily apparent to any one who studies the trickle of 
,icid telegrams, usually dated from Sofia, which appear 
under ihc^ heading “ Macedonia ” in that great organ 

1 must be permitted to describe my own very 
differi'iit treatment On reaching the hotel, I found in 
the manager, Mr Karameros, an old comrade to whose 
kindliest I was greatly indebted during the campaign 
of Epirus in 1897 From that moment it became use- 
less for me to ask for a bill When 1 was leaving for 
Constantinople, Mr Lampsa honoured me by a most 
cordial invitation to use the Grancic-Breiagne as my 
private house whenever I found myself in Athens in 
the future, afid when 1 availed myself of his generous 
hospitality on my way back, I found it extended even 
to my visitors 

I have \cnturcd to record this instance of a splendid 
generosity which is characteristic of the Greek private 
c ili/en During the war 1 spent a fortnight in the 
liouse of a merchant of Arta, Mi Spiridione Ghinos 
111 had been nearly ruined by the war, and his family 
.111(1 servants had been sent to a place of safety, but he 
procured me the best of everything that was procur- 
able, and waited on me himself On leaving 1 pressed 
him to accept a banknote He refused it without 
hesitation, telling me, through an interpreter, that he 
wished to be “ the brother of my heart ” I owe an 


expression of gratitude to many Greeks for similar 
hospitality during the present journey , as well as to 
the Greet doctois, whom my uncertain health obliged 
me to call in more than once, and who in no case 


would accept any fee. 
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Such are the Greeks as I have found them Other 
writers on the nation have remarked the same trait, 
one going so lar as to say that he was able to tell 
whether he was in a Greek or Bulgarian village by the 
simple test of whether he was or was not allowed to 
pay for his entertainment The patriotism that takes 
such <i form ennobles a people At the time of the 
war, the very boatmen in the Pirams harbour refused 
to take money for landing the foreign volunteers , and 
more than one British Tommy was literally over- 
powered by the hospitality of the street cafes 

It IS possible, indeed I think it probable, that this 
generosity is extended with especial heartiness to 
Englishmen, as well as to Frenchmen— I jind it 
difficult to decide which of the two great ’ Liberal 
Powers stands highest m the affections of the Greeks 
Although our attitude towards Hellas has not always 
been that of a friend, especially in lecent years, this 
attachment has been unshaken During the Boer 
War, when nations for whom we had clone much more 
were openly sympathising with our foes', the Giecks 
made our cause their own, and when the tide at last 
turned in our favour the enthusiasm of the students 
broke out in a demonstiation in the streets oi Athens 
The friend who told me of this added the explanation, 
“ We thought that England was in the wrong, but wc 
lelt that any weakening of her power and prestige 
would be a blow to the cause ot freedom and justice 
all over the world " 

The Greeks did more than demonstrate merely 
The illustration opposite shows a " Greek band " 
wearing the British uniform, and formed by the Greek 
residents in Cape Town during the crisis of the war 
I may mention that it is a brother of one of these 
officers to whose assistance the present report owes 
more than to any other one individual, though he hgs 
requested me not to single him out for thanks I 
found It hard to believe that Englishmen would let 
that uniform count for nothing when they came to 
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consider the case of the other Greek bands who were 
on their trial at the bar of opinion 

For the Greeks, England is the country of Byron 
and Gladstone, whose statues occupy the finest sites 
m the city of Athens Hence it is that they so often 
find themselves disappointed in their hopes They 
forget that Byron was driven out by his fellow- 
countrymen, and that one-half of them would have 
liked to drive out Gladstone as well They forget 
that if Britain gives birth to Byrons, she also gives 
birth to Elgms , and as a rule the Byrons are in exile, 
and the Elgms are in office 

One of the first persons whose acquaintance 1 made 
m Athens was Professor Andreades, who edited the 
BiiUetht (V Orient, issued by the Greek Government to 
inform the European press and public on Macedonian 
affairs A similar sheet, called the Cowrier de Sofia, 
was being issued by the Bulgarians, and probably one 
neutralised the other I found the British consuls in 
Turkey, to whom the rival publications were regularly 
sent, dispoSfed to regard them in much the same light 
as the Eatonbioill Gazette and Indipendeyit I have 
already commented on the policy of approaching 
Fleet Street on these lines, and I am bound to add 
that 1 think it impossible to produce a paper that will 
be equally useful in Rumelia and m the meridian of 
Greenwich It may cheer the Greek community of 
Serres or Melenikon to be told that the English press 
IS coming over to the side of Greece, but when the 
instance given in support of that statement is The 
B oadbtairs Echo, one feels that the British consuls arc 
not likely to be impressed in the right way ^ 

I found a kind and helpful cicerone in Lieutenant 
Constantine Melas, a naval officer who acted as aide- 
de-camp to Prince George while His Royal Highness 

* It wovld be unfair to judge Professor Andrdaddss by the contents 
of the Bulletin d’Oricnt He has presented the Gieek case for 
English readers in an able and convincing article in The Contemporary 
Review for September 1905 
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\^as High Commissioner in Crete It was a broth 
ol this gentlcftian w ho led tiie first (track band .u ro 
the frontier in 1904, and whose name has now taki 
n permanent phice .imonp the Iwiocs of Udlew^n 
In Macedonia I wns often to hear the song which 
commemorates his fate In Athens I met his widow 
and orphan son I met them in the house of Mrs 
Melas’s father, Mr Stephen Dragoumis, who is the 
leader of an opposition party m the Chamber, in- 
fluential rather by intellect than by numbers His 
household is patriarchal It is presided over by his 
mother, a fascinating old lady of eighty, whose life is 
an epitome ot the history ol Gieccc She deseiibed 
to me her landing at the Piraeus as a child, when the 
site of tlie thriving seaport was marked only by a 
few wooden huts , and she W'as earned ashore in the 
boatman's arms, and traversed the four miles to Athens 
on the back of a camel She remembered the re- 
joicings in Athens on the accession of Queen Victoria, 
the coming of King Otho and Queen Amelia, and 
all the struggles that have gone to the making of 
Greece 

It was strange to listen to such an account from 
living lips of that little group of refugees gathering 
among ruins to lay the foundations of a kingdom , 
and then to pass out ot doors and see the broad roads, 
the well-paved streets, the stately squares, and, above 
all, that exquisite group of buildings formed by the 
University, the Academy, and the Library, which I 
have seen nothing to match in any city of Europe, 
unless It be the histone Town Place of Brussels 
Mr Dragoumis told me the story of his son-in-law’s 
departure 

He had been thinking about it for a long time At 
last he came to me one night, and said, ‘ 1 must go 1 
do not expect to come back alive, but I cannot rest 
here while those poor people are being tortured and 
killed I must go and defend them ’ ” 

In the end Paul Melas was entrapped and killed in a 
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cottage where he was resting for the night His death 
was the work of Turkish soldiers, who, of course, were 
doing no more than their duty , but the family believe 
that his hiding-place was pointed out to them by a 
woman, despatched by Bulgarians in the village 1 
desire to blame neither him nor them The real 
authors of all the grim deeds done in Rumelia be- 
tween Christians arc those who first turned Christian 
weapons against Christian breasts 
Madame Melas afterwards visited the spot to ascer- 
tain the details of her husband’s fate, and to give his 
remains an honourable grave She found the cottage, 
and at first the old woman who dwelt there refused to 
speak Hut at last she said, with tears, “ He was so 
good, "so thoughtful He paid for everything, even 
down to the bit of cheese ” 

The peasant could think of no higher praise There 
can be little doubt that much of the success of the 
Greek bands over the Bulgarians has been due to the 
tact that the'Antartes pay for what they consume, while 
the Coinitadjis live on the country, and ruthlessly ta\ 
then friends as well as their enemies 
Mr Dragoumis has given special attention to the 
subject of the Koutzo-Vlachs, that mysterious little 
people which the Rumanian Government has been 
trying to claim as a branch of its own nation 
I hrough his liberality the first dictionary of their 
language, or dialect, is now in com sc of publication, 
and a specimen-page shows that the Vlach stands 
about half-way between Rumanian and Romaic, or 
La in and Greek It may be a blend of the two, it 
may even be a dialect of antiquity, spoken by a border 
people, which has preserved its separate existence 
while the dialects on either side of it were being 
absorbed by the classical Greek and the classical 
Latin I have no real confidence in the dictionaries 
which are prepared by scholars, with their minds 
under the sway of the Alexandrian grammarians, of 
peasant dialects which vary from village to village and 
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ri XEipovoi/ta;) 'Ex -roO S/)n Xat ganno=x^£“<^^«*>. 
(gannator=)^Xeua!j':r)i;) itaX mgannare, ^opx onganar, 
tffu enganar, poufx, ingAn, ap/^ yaX engannor, :rpo6 
enganar iS Fuse /xl Dens 191 Todeu 

avj/Kdvdge , ir.O oid ToOav p , -v&p , i:Xyi 6 (angan^ro, 
-n3r*)— r] TtpodxXYjdiq TOO ^ciou Slot SEXcadpioo, p chiaiTiare.X to i™ 

avywavaT*”, -tS -te TraO pieT toC> av p |angan3t“, 

-tS, -ts, 'tel^npodxexXYiuEVOi; Sta xoO SiXrjToq, (pcov^i; i] yei- 
povofAta? (Jtci ^ciiuv) po'jp. chiamat, XaT ^ Aiiuo 

avyHdgaeanov , -rs(‘, -di-rS,, -aipE p (angarsfisku, si*. 

-Sits SirG)=4Yxa)ji.a[, xpauyii^w (J-jrl "oj ovou) xotv yx«pui[a) 

■xa' iy/apOCo), dcip ayxapa-ot, ov Tbitpox p Poupi. sbier, X to bn 
avyndgaige, irO oOd -toj av -dip* nXr)6 (angarsfre, 

-sir 1— 4yy/]0iio?. xoiv -^xasydijia, poup. sbicrai’e. Xax lin, 
ayxdvav*'', irip (ang<ltSn**)=: upo'pyXaxTi/.ai;, eOXaSoK;, 
rpo(T£/-/G^ otov (cct 7.u"'avyxatxv“^))=7kT:po9uXaT-rw ’Ayvti- 
dio'j (jio' xaToiYajYV]^ 

ovy«i(5x, cud Oy]X , avyxK t^XvjO (anglSS. dz)=dxiv- ' 
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from house to house, as is the case with Welsh, and 
even with rural English 

The name Vlach, or Wallach, is probably the same 
as Welsh, meaning stranger or foreigner ' Kout/o 
lb said to mean Lame, an explanation which docs 
not satisfy me I should be disposed to compare this 
name with that of the historical Gepidft, the Laggards 
described by Gibbon, and to believe that it originally 
indicated no more than that these clans were the 
latest to arrive ol their nation, in some forgotten 
migration, or that they were left behind 

The Lame Welsh lead a hie which may help to 
account for their name, as well as lor the preservation 
of thcjir dialect 'Fhey are shepherds and jiedlars, 
passing* the summer on the alps ot the Pindus, and 
descending in winter to their homes in Macedonia 
and 'Ihessaly They arc thus kept from mingling 
with the settled population which cultivates the soil 

Whatever be the motives of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment for desiring to proscl>tise the Lame Welsh, 
the methods it has pin sued aie in honourable contrast 
to those oi Sofia, and it is dctpl> to be regretted that 
the Greeks should have resentccl them in the way 
thc’y have The Rumanians have built sehools , here 
and there they have obtained the right to use a 
church , most of their schools are practically benevolent 
institutions in which the children aie taken oif their 
parents’ hands .ind brought up at the Rumanian 
eviiense, and in other cases it is alleged that paients 
an bribed to send their children to the Rumanian 
sc tiool 

All that IS no more than is done by every English 
and American missionai y society, oltcn with much 
less excuse And what harm has this propag.inda 
done to Hellas ^ Half the public buildings in Athens 
have been presented to it by Lame Welshmen, 
residing in all parts of the Levant The Rumanian 

* One authority identifies it with villager Hut all these words 
have the same root if we go deep enough, 
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inspector of schools, Lecanta, in a report to his 
Government, described the work of these proselytising 
schools as a total failure I myself found in the 
Vlach village of Megarevo, containing hve thousand 
inhabitants, a Rumanian school which had been 
shut up for want of pupils 'I his foreign propaganda 
has only had the effect of stimulating the natioiitil 
feeling In all Rumeha we shall find no such en- 
thusiastic Hellenes as the Lame Welsh 

I use the word Hellene not as a racial, nor even 
as a national designation I use it in the classical 
sense of the woid Hellenist, or llellenising I do 
not believe in tlie existence in our days of a pure 
Greek population , perhaps there never was such a 
population Hciodotus dcsinbcs the inhabitants of 
Attica itself as Pelasgians No man can any longer 
prove a Greek descent, as the ancient kings of 
Macedon proved theirs before they wire admitted 
to take part in the Olympic Games A Hellene is 
he who wishes to be thought a Greek, as Philip 
wished, and Alexandei wished, and htilf the in- 
habitants of their vanished kingdom wish to-day 
P'or the Slave it is promotion to become a Greek, 
as it is promotion for the Hindu to become a Briton 
The Hellene is he who deserves to be reckoned a 
Hellene, for the true Hellene is the pioneer of 
civilisation and the child of Light 
Among the acquaintances I rcncw'ed during my 
stay were their Excellencies Mr Levidis, President 
of the Chamber, and Mr Skouzes, Foreign Minister 
Mr Levidis earned me to see the Prime Minister, 
Mr Theotokis, a statesman who would have risen 
to eminence in any country in which he had been 
born The Greeks liken him to Lord Rosebery, 
but he has been more successful in retaining the 
allegiance of his followers An example of his skill 
in that direction came under my own observation 
And he has used his power well He has put down 
many abuses with which his predecessors were unable 
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to grapple He has taken the War Office as his own 
department, in order to put a stop to favouritism m 
the army, and to sustain the authority of the Pnnce- 
Heir as Commander-in-Chief 

Of the Heir, as the Greeks call him, I heard nothing 
that was not encouraging He has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the work of reorganising the 
aimy and retrieving the past He has surrounded 
himself with the best officers, and his conduct of the 
last manoeuvres won him the praise and confidence 
of old soldiers who had hitherto held aloof The 
Creeks love their Heir, and, what is better, they 
believe that he loves them 

I had two conversations with the Prime Minister, 
one on the way out and another on my return On 
the first occasion our talk turned chiefly on the state 
of public opinion in England, and the best means 
of cnliglitening it, and 1 offered some suggestions 
which have since been acted on Mr Theotokis 
expressed the belief that there was no possibility 
of any agreement between Greece and Kulgana on 
the Macedonian question The Bulgarians were 
determined to come down to the sea, and the Greeks 
would never consent to have their way barred to 
Constantinople 

"We should have to swim for it," were the Prime 
Minister’s words 

It may clear away much misunderstanding to 
explain here that neither Mr 1 hcotokis nor any other 
Greek looks forward to the possession of Constanti- 
n iple as a possible event under present conditions 
What the Greeks really desire is that they shall not 
be deprived of hope, and that their nationality shall 
not be oppressed They have welcomed the prospect 
of a constitutional Turkey, and are prepared to work 
cordially with the Young Turks, provided that their 
old-timc rights are respected Their peculiar hostility 
to the Bulgars is due to the fact that the Comitadjis 
aim at extinguishing the Hellenism of the whole 
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Macedonian population “ Under the Turks, we can 
live on and hope for the future Under the Bulgars, 
we should be crushed out ot existence ” Such was 
the language addressed to me over and over again 
On the second occasion Mr Thcotokis gave me 
his views on the proposal put forward by Sir Edward 
Grey for the appointment of a Governor-General of 
Macedonia, resptmsible to the Powers The Greek 
statesman obiectcd to this step as tending to support 
the Bulgarian contention that the three vilayets lorm 
a unity like Crete It would be a triumph for the 
Comitad|is, and w'ould pave the way towards a 
Bulgaiian annexation of the whole country As an 
alternative, he advocated the apjiointment of three 
Governors, one for each \ ilayet He expressed him- 
self as la\ourable to the suggestion that the northern 
vilayet should be placed under a Bulgarian, the 
southern under a Greek, and the central one under 
a Moslem, in this way marking out the distinctive 
spheres of influence, and preparing the ground for 
an equitable partition hereafter 

Mr Skouzes, on whom I called at the Foreign 
Office, IS a Statesman of the school of Mettcrnich 
rather than Bismaick, and I found him more inclined 
to talk about Nigeria than Macedonia We got on 
to the subject of the war of 1897, and 1 said that 
in my opinion the haisli judgment of the Greek 
troops formed by Europe was largely due to the 
breakdown of the telegraphic service at Arta The 
operator sent up there to forward the press messages 
knew very little English, a telegram which I sent 
to The MaHchesicK (jiinrdian at my own expense to 
announce the taking of Philippiada arrived in an 
illegible condition, and long despatches from the 
regular correspondents of other journals were thrust 
into a pigeon-hole, and never sent at all The con- 
sequence was that, while the European press wai 
ringing with highly coloured descriptions of panics 
and retreats in Thessaly, the Greek victories in Epirus 
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went unrecorded, and are unknown to the general 
public at this hour 

Mr Skouzes replied that I ought to have wired 
to him to send up a better man 1 confess it had 
not occurred to me that such an interference on my 
part came within my duty, or my right But I am 
convinced that Mr Skouzes’ retort was perfectly 
sincere Whatever be the faults of the Greek Govern- 
ment, it IS distinguished by an openness of mind, 
and a willingness to accept information and advice, 
no matter from what quarter, which contrast very 
favourably with the spirit of some more important 
bureaucracies 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that neither the 
intelli'gcncc nor the patriotism of the nation is ade- 
quately manifested in the administration of its public 
affairs Greece has produced eminent statesmen, but 
not eminent statecraft Her politicians are high- 
minded — it has been remarked that in Greece men 
enter political life rich and leave it poor, while in 
Bulgaria the politicians begin poor and end rich 
And yet the national concerns of Bulgaria are better 
managed than those of Greece The really heroic 
devotion which mai ks the individual Greek seems to 
be lost as soon as it is a question of concerted 
action The wealthy Greek colonies abroad, m cities 
like London and Marseilles and Odessa, have endowed 
Hellas with splendid chanties and public buildings, 
but they appear wanting in that spirit which causes 
the Irish of America and Australia to be the firmest 
si'pports of the Home Rule cause The zeal of the 
Macedonian peasant and the Athenian shopkeeper 
is amazing, but there appears to be some depressing 
miluencc which prevents this enthusiasm manifesting 
Itself in the ranks above Hellenism resembles those 
trees in the myth of Laodamia which withered when 
Aey reached a certain height 

This unfortunate state of things may be attributed 
m part to the extremely harsh judgment ot the Greeks 
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which has prevailed in Europe since the time of the 
Crusades, and which originated, there can be no doubt, 
in the religious dissensions between the Orthodox 
Church and tlic Papacy The history of Gibbon is 
uniformly biassed against the Byzantines In France 
and England this prejudice has been reinforced by 
political considerations , Greece has been snubbed in 
the character of a danger to the integrity of Turkey 
Philhelleiiism has been confined to a small number 
of enthusiasts , even Palmerston, the patron of Italian 
freedom, had no tolerance for Hellenism on that 
account On the other hand, whenever the Greeks 
have shown any disposition to unite with the Turks, 
the full flood of Liberal sentiment has been turned 
against them They have been in the position of the 
old man in the table who could not satisfy the passers- 
by whether he rode on the ass himself, or let his 
boy iide, or whether both rode, or both earned 
the ass 

It would be better for the Greeks, perhaps, if they 
paid less liced to the criticism of Europe, .and steeied 
their own course independently The only thing 
Europe really respects is success At the same tune 
they would be wrong not to exert themselves to the 
utmost to dissipate the false impressions which have 
been formed in the West, and to meet that campaign 
of misrepresentation whu h has been so important a 
branch of the Bulgai lan propaganda in recent years 

To pass fiom the public to the private institutions 
of Athens is like the change from a stagnant canal 
to a rushing river The city is covered with splendid 
educational monuments erected by private individuals 
The King has given it a theatre The chanties are 
on a level with those of London I found an old 
comrade. Dr Makkas, m charge of a children’s hospital 
which enjoys the close personal interest of Princess 
Sophia, and which represents the last tyord of 
hospital science I was shown over an excellent 
normal school engaged m training many girls from 
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Macedonia for the schools of that country It is 
the voluntary work of a committee of ladies Their 
president, Mrs Lascarides, who graciously conducted 
me over the premises, is celebrated for her remarkable 
likeness to the late Queen Victoria 
The ( harity which interested me most of all is the 
evening school conducted for the little bootblacks 
The loiistro is the most characteristic figure of Athens, 
ttie city of dust and marble To have speckless boots 
seems to be the unattainable ambition of every true 
Athenian 1 formed the theory that when two Greek 
Iricnds meet m the street, one does not say to the 
other, “ What will you dunk — he calls two loustros 
and the friends sit down side by side and have their 
boots *Wa( ked I tested the theory by inviting my 
Greek friends to partake of this pleasure, and 1 found 
the invitation taken as quite a thing of course It 
IS the national pastime, almost the national vice 

The boys who engage in this trade come into the 
(ity from all parts of Greece, ftom Patras and Sparta 
and the Cytdades Often they come as young as 
eight or ten— it is quite usual for a mite of eight to 
inter domestic service — and they live together in little 
hands of five or six, who share the same room, and 
work the same part of the city In addition to their 
main trade they sell papers and run errands Their 
honesty is proverbial, and their thrift not less so 
Some of them have saved up as much as £soo by 
the time they ai e of age, and are able to start in 
business It comes as a shock to Western prejudices 
to find such young boys in the street, or in service, 
instead of in the school-room But Greece is a poor 
country And pci haps this whole question of educa- 
tion lb one on which our ideas are destined to undergo 
a considerable change in the near future 
In the meantime an evening school has been estab- 
lished fo5 the benefit of these lads, and I am proud 
to say It has been established by the Parnassos 
Philological Society, which has honoured me with its 

6 
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diploma 1 think il is touching, and it is most 
Hellenic, to find a learned body going outside the 
field ot what may be called its legitimate work to 
play the part of guardian and teacher to these little 
waifs In one and the same building are the lecture- 
halls in w'hich the latest results of scientific and 
literary lescarch are made public, and the class-rooms 
in which the street-boy is taught to read and write 
'1 he average number in attendance is between six and 
seven hunched, cuul it is the boast of the managers 
that no Parnassos boy has ever gone to prison They 
hand over their savings at the end of each week to 
the Society, which places them at interest in a bank 
The boys are required to present themselves in a 
clean and tidy state, and 1 saw several of them 
washing themselves vigorously at the taps provided 
for the purpose The clisciplinc seemed to be perfect, 
and 1 could not help contrasting the behaviour of 
these Greek lads with that of the spoiled children of 
another country, at a centre for Recreative Evening 
Classes ot which 1 once had charge 

Athens is not merely the capital of the Greek 
kingdom — it IS the cayntal of the Hellenes, and il 
IS this fact which renders so difficult the relations 
between the Greek and I'urkish Governments A race 
in which the political instinct and the sense of national 
unity are both strongly developed is living, one half 
on its own free territory, and the other half across 
the bolder under the rule of an alien and detested 
Government Such a situation has not offered the 
elements of peace or good understanding 1 he Greeks 
ot Turkey have been in a chronic state of sedition, 
and their free brethren have been bound to fostei 
their aspirations towards union with the kingdom 
1 he 'lurks, on the other hand, have come to rcgaid 
sedition as the natural attitude of their .Christfan 
subjects, and as long as it did not break out in open 
revolt they took little notice of it At the same time 
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they have been prevented from dealing effectively 
with their enemies, either within or without the 
empire, by their own practical vassalage to the Six 
Powers A Turkish statesman remarked that it would 
be no advantage to Turkey to invade Bulgaria, in 
order to put an end to the Folk War “We got the 
better of Greece in 1897, and as a result we lost 
Cl t te If we defeat Bulgaria, we may find ourselves 
deprived of Macedonia ” The Greeks have been made 
to tcel that their fortunes depend, 'not on their own 
Hforts, but on the goodwill of the protecting Powers 
[ he Powers have given them Thessaly, England has 
Uivcn them the Ionian Islands, and now Crete hangs 
liy .1 single hair Macedonia has long been regarded 
as the *itext instalment When a British Princess 
visited Atliciis a tew years ago, the belief at once 
possessed the populace that she was to marry one 
ol tile Greek princes, and that " Macedonia would be 
lici dowry ” It was hoped, apparently, that England 
would conquer that country from the Turks, to say 
nothing of the other five Powers, and hand it over 
to Gieece as a wedding present 
Expectations like these he at the root of the recent 
tioubles European diplomacy first held out hopes of 
a delimitation of the Macedonian vilayets on a basis of 
nationality, and, having thus encouraged the mutual 
"'inte ot Greeks and Bulgars, it has since declared that 
It Will Ignore the results of armed action Unfor- 
tunately, no one believes the declarations of European 
‘liploinacy, least of all the diplomatists themselves, and 
1/ et her the Greeks or the Bulgars had retired from 
the ncld they might easily have found themselves left 
in the cold later on The only way in which 
diplomacy could repair the mischiet it has wrought 
would be by proceeding to a delimitation forthwith, 
‘''nd thereby depriving the contending parties of any 
excuse for*continumg the war 
Failing some such action on the part of the Powers, 
•t was impressed upon me while I was in Athens that 
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the most practical policy for the Greeks to pursue at 
that jumture would be one of co-operation with the 
Turks, for the purpose of putting down the Comitadjis, 
and restoring peace 

Unfortunately that is just what "Europe” did not 
approve 

“Our Government took that view," my friends 
explained " We were on the right path, but Europe 
cried shame on us for entering into an alliance with 
the Turks, and wl had to abandon it ” 

It IS dillkult to condemn strongly enough tin. 
attitude of Europe, when it would neither come to 
the rescue of thesr wretthed Macedonians nor permit 
the Greek bands to do so, nor tolerate any move on 
their part to unite with the Turks for the’ sake of 
protection and peace It is no longer the Turks who 
must be consideied as the cause of these evils, the 
responsibility rests with the Christian Powers 

My Greek friends spoke truly That bnef-livcd 
attempt to enter into iclations with the I'urks has 
been cast in their teeth by all the Comitadji wnteis as 
though It were a cnine more heinous than .my 
atrocity alleged against the Gieek bands I'heArdi- 
bishop of Castoria — that scapegoat of 1 lellenism — vvlio 
IS, of course, a subject of the Sultan’s, and a public 
officer of the State, w’as jihotographed on one occasion 
in a group wnth the governor of the town and tlio 
military commandant That photograph has gone the 
round of Europe and America It is a proof positive 
— a blot that nothing can efface 1 do not make out 
from the Comitadji books whether being photographed 
in company with men of another creed is a graver or 
lighter offence than p.aying fifty pieces of gold for a 
severed head , but 1 think the photograph has been 
more insisted on 

Alas' What will the Conn tad] 1 press think or^jiay 
when 1 affirm that I have seen with my own eyes .a 
Bulgarian Archbishop, his Eminence of Monastir, 
seated side by side with the Turkish Governor- 
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General at a Bulgarian charitable concert j and have 
witnessed a bouquet and an address of welcome 
presented to his Excellency in the Archbishop’s 
presence, and apparently with his foreknowledge and 
consent • 

One of my Greek friends thought it necessary to 
assure me that his sentiments towards the Turks were 
such as “ Europe " would approve 
" Of course we hate the Turks , we shall always 
hate them , it is in our blood," he protested 
I thought It was a singular tribute to the influence 
of English Liberalism that an officer and a gentleman, 
a Chiistian and a Hellene, should lay claim to the 
feelings of a pagan savage in order to preserve its 
good opiViion 

Whatever be the feelings of the present generation, 
and however strange sueh an alliance would have 
seemed to the last, the steady pressure of cireum- 
stances is diivmg Greeks and Turks together 'I'o be 
sincere and lasting, an alliance between them may 
have to be preceded by the enfranchisement of such 
provinces of Turkey as are unquestionably Greek 
Hut there will still remain a scattcied population of 
Hellenes, like that found in Egypt, and till recently in 
Bulgaria, not strong enough to stand alone , and in its 
luteiest a healing of the ancient feud is dcsnable 
On this sub|cct 1 confess that I found some of the 
statesmen whom I met in Athens rather imprac ticable 
Ihcv almost spoke as if it were the mission of Hellas 
to drive the Turk, not merely out of Europe, but out 
of I ostence Tlioy failed to indicate any boundaries 
which would satisfy Hellenist claims 1 think it was 
their secret idea that, even when the Greeks found 
themselves in a minority, the Powers ought to invest 
them with the government, in right of their moral and 
int(,llcctual superiority to the races around them It 
IS to be feared that the only superiority that counts 
IP these matters is superiority in arms Even if the 
Powers were much more disinterested, and much 
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more friendly to Greece than they have yet shown 
themselves to be, they are hardly likely to place 
them in possession of Constantinople by force, and 
maintain a garnson there as well, to keep out 
covetous neighbours 

It is one thing to see the best course, however, and 
another thing to have the power to take it In addition 
to the bigotry of Europe, the statesmen of Gret(» 
have also to consider the more excusable feeling of 
their clients in Macedonia To these Rumehan 
peasants the words Hellene and Christian have for 
ages signified the same thing The Folk War is 
teaching them tlie difference, but they are still a very 
long way from looking upon the Moslem as a possible 
friend and brother 

I think It more profitable to point out these elements 
in the problem than to offer any cut-and-dned solu- 
tion i he Gordian knot will be cut by the sword at 
last 

Before leaving for Constantinople I saw Sir 
Francis Elliot, our distinguished representative in 
Athens His Excellency was most kind in having 
my passport put in order, and showed a very friendly 
interest in my mission Indeed, I was impressed by 
the general disposition on the part of the higher 
members of our diplomatic service to welcome anything 
in the shape of a reasonable and impartial mquiiy 
into the situation The official on the spot is some- 
times rather distrustful of the unofficial politician, and 
perhaps the character and conduct of some travelling 
politicians justify that attitude 
On my return to Athens I met Sir Francis Elliot 
again, and he asked me what conclusions 1 had 
come to I said that I feared the only way to secure 
lasting peace would be to redistribute the population 
in racial areas o 

“ I put forward that suggestion thirty years ago,” 
said the Minister, with a rather melancholy smile 
Although my presence in Athens was not made 
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public m any way, it reached the ears of a society 
composed of Macedonian students of the University 
of Athens They requested me to receive a deputation 
from their body, and their spokesman read me the 
following address, which is signed by representatives 
from all parts of Macedonia It is a sincere and 
spontaneous appeal for a candid inquiry, and perhaps 
I may consider it as my best credential to the reader 
of this Report 


To Allen Upward, Esq 

Athens 

“ Sir, 

“ Before you have the honour of standing Greek 
students of the National University from all over 
Macedonia, who, having heard of your presence m 
Athens and knowing the position you hold in the 
literary world, as also on the Press of your great and 
powertul country, have considered it a duty to present 
out selves before you and to give you a word of 
welcome. , 

“ Being deeply grieved at the terrible and un- 
bearable state of things brought about during the last 
few years in our country Macedonia, which state of 
things, so far from improving, is continuously getting 
worse and worse, we have, we repeat, considered it a 
duty to come and lay this declaration before you, 
seeing that we let no opportunity go past us without 
trying to improve the sad condition of our oppressed 
b'-others 

“We are sure that you are well aware of the horrible 
and almost helpless conditions under which live the 
Greek populations of Macedonia , blood is flowing in 
streams, our property is being reduced to smoke and 
ashes, and our native land presents the bloody and 
horrifying aspect of a fighting arena, in which men are 
being hunted and tracked down like wild beasts 

“The sight of this racial strife is truly appalling, 
but what IS really discouraging for us is the appre- 
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hension that the great and powerful, as also the 
noblest, nations of Europe are showing such marked 
and inexcusable apathy and indifference to this misery, 
and that by their line of action, far from discouraging, 
they rather rekindle the appetite and the wicked 
instincts ot the people who profess to be waging war 
throughout Macedonia for the sake of our libeity 

“ Much has been said and written m the European 
Press about the Macedonian Question Having closely 
followed up what has been written and published on 
Macedonia, we are pcrleclly convinced that the real 
truth has not yet leaked out, nor has the European 
public been so far sufficiently and correctly en- 
lightened on the real cause of the strife in our 
country 

s 

• 

“ Coming before you to-day, we young men from all 
the regions of Macedonia request and beg you to 
cross ovei into our country, to visit every part, her 
towns, her villages, to question the inhabitants, ex- 
amine their way of living, question them particularly 
on their sufferings and on their real aspiiations, place 
your finger on their wounds, and proclaim.the truih 
to the civilised world You will not, we are sure, 
find there Greek hordes waging war and oppressing 
innocent villagers , you will simply meet defenders 
armed in order to protect their families, their lands, 
their schools, their churches, and themselves against 
the invaders, who are putting to death innocent 
beings, and are attempting to overrun the land with 
fire and sword In your journey throughout our 
country you will come across legions of industrial, 
scientific, and commercial Greeks, as also of Greek 
agriculturists, peasants, and labourers Almost every- 
where you will find on your way Greek philanthropic 
and educational establishments and churches, as also 
Greek antiquities Wherever you go you will meet 
before you people with Greek hearts and with Greek 
ideas 

“We are confident that a strict, careful, and im-* 
partial investigation cannot but convince you*of the 
fact that the real aspirations of the majority of the 
Macedonian people nave been for some reason or 
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other waived aside and purposely overloolted, their 
most ardent desire being that for creek freedom 

“AlHtNS, 

“ eM— 18/^ November, 1907 

“ The President of 

“ The Socu’ty of Macedonian Students, 
“ Eumenes Olympiadfs, from Castoria ” 

The Committee 

A Heraciiotis, Monastir 
Aiex Axiou, Croussovo 
J K Demetriadls, Mona&tir 
Kleiios GoijRas, Scopia 
George Nicot aides, MGenikon 
Ph Georgiades, Ano Djoumaya 
LuriFN Anastasiadfs, Serres 
Cons r Pr trinos, Kory t/a 
Antipatros La/aridts, Ncvrocop 
Const Pi rdikas, Salonica 
Nicolas Smanopouios, Cavalla 



CHAPTER III 

THE SIX KINGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

An International Egypt — Travellers’ tales —The Head of the Church 
— Bulgarian atrocities— Policy of the Comitadjis — An Archbishop 
on his defence —The confidences of an Ambassador — Paradise 
Lost 

I MADE the voyage to Stamboul in the company of a 
friend whom I had made on board the Baron Beck, 
Mr Hadji Lazzaro, American Consul at Salonika 
With us was a Secretary of the Greek Legation 
'I he diplomatist was under a slight temporary cloud 
The correspondence of the Archbishop of Drama (a 
place I was to visit) had been seized by the authorities 
“ upon information received,” and it was found to 
include letters to or from this gentleman of a character 
which a loyal subject was not strictly justified in 
sending, nor the representative of a foreign Govern- 
ment in receiving 

In any other country in the world the secretarj^ 
would have received his passport, with an intimation 
that his departure must be final But in Turkey this 
kind of thing has always been so much a matter of 
course that the Porte contented itself with stipulating 
that he should not again act as charge d'affaires. 

The incident illustrates the easy-going character of 
the Sultan’s Government, due partly to the national 
temperament, and partly to that Governmeot’s sense 
of its own weakness In this and many other respects 
it is to be feared that if the Young Turks maintain 
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their success, the Christians of Turkey may find that 
they have exchanged King Log for King Stork 
The Turkish empire, in the phase m which 1 found 
it, resembled an Egypt over which the Six Powers 
everciscd an undeclared suzerainty like that exercised 
by Great Britain on the Nile The control of the 
Ambassadors was less close and regular than that of 
the Britisli Adviser in Cairo. They were not always 
unanimous, and they were not supported by an army 
of occupation But the Sultan was wise enough to 
know that the next time a European army entered his 
dominions it would be to sta 3 ', and it was no part 
of his policy to defy a decision which had the real 
assent of the Six Suzerains 
It is*a commonplace that the fall of the empire has 
only been delayed by the mutual jealousies of the 
Powers Turkey may be compared to a man who has 
lost the use of his legs, but is kept upright because he 
IS surrounded by six other men, each of whom is 
trying to push him a different way It has been the 
task of the present Sultan to take advantage of this 
respite to build up the forces of the empire, and 
prepare it to shake off the Christian yoke His aim 
has been like that of the Japanese Emperor, but his 
difficulties have been infinitely greater I he Mikado 
found himself at once king and pope, the last of a line 
of divine ancestois leigning over a brave, united, loyal, 
and patriotic people The Sultan was called to the 
throne by a conspiracy, to find himself at the head of 
a ueople unused to regular government, and itself no 
n'ore than a military caste presiding over subject 
populations alienated from the Lurks and from each 
other by religion, by race, by language, and by 
centuries of strife The figure of Abdul Hamid II 
stands out like that of the captain of a beleaguered 
town, commanding undisciplined troops, with half the 
inhabitants in a state of sedition, and with the envoys 
of the beleaguering force lodged inside the walls 
Truly a wonderful figure, perhaps the most wonderful 
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of all that have ever reigned in Constantinople since 
the foundation of the city 

In spite of the doubtful company I was in I passed 
through the custom-house with less delay, and a IcoS 
rigid scrutiny of my belongings, than I have had to 
submit to in many Luiopean countries A small tip 
may have passed between my friend and the man who 
assisted to stiap up our trunks again, but the state- 
ment that a dollar is openly demanded of the traveller 
entering Constantinople by the i evenuc officers is not 
justified by my experience Such statements swarm 
in the pages of cveiy book written about the Turkish 
empire 1 hey are geneially woidcd so as to be 
incapable of either proof or dispioof In some casi s 
they arc no more than the grumbles which all travel- 
lers are tempted to indulge in, in all foreign countries 
In others they evidently spring from a preconceived 
notion that 'furkey is judged, condemned, and only 
awaiting the execution of the sentenci' of Europe It 
IS always popular to shout with the largest mob It 
is always easier to pander to an established prejudice 
than to correct it When such thoughtless slanders 
are flung out against a country like Russia or Amciica 
they do little harm, because those Powers arc able to 
protect themselves When they are uttered against 
a country that lies, as it were, under the sword of 
Damocles, they have serious consequences I'hey 
amount to another nail driven into the coffin, another 
straw added on to the camel’s back It is for that 
reason that I have here and there felt it my duty to 
notice statements which 1 should have otherwise passed 
over as vulgar obiter dicta 

It IS worthy of remark that the most muddy and 
disagreeable quarters of Constantinople are European 
Pera and Galata — Pera, the home of the Embassies, and 
Galata, the seat of the foreign merchant There is a 
municipality of Pera, and there is enough wealth in 
its shops to provide a decent pavement for the mam 
street If the Embassies and the Legations and the 
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Consulates would exert themselves to give a friendly 
lead to the 1 urkish authorities in the matter of street 
cleaning and paving, I should have more confidence, 
and possibly the Turks would have more confidence, 
in then sincerity on the subject of more ambitious 
reloims 

It IS also noteworthy that the only case of serious 
blackmail I encountered m the whole of Tuikey was 
1,1 a I'.uropean hotel, owned by a foreign company 
1 stayed in this hotel for a wetk, and the backsheesh 
came to one half of the bill After satisfying nine 
diffirtnt attendants, I was intercepted at the door by 
a tenth, who practu ally barred my passage, and, after 
getting into my caitiage, an eleventh hand was thrust 
into mV face to demand a fee tor the “ bagagiste ” As 
a result, the biggest hotel in a great capital stands 
nearly empty during a great part of the year The 
1 iirkish Government has been defrauded into giving 
a kilometnc guarantee to the railway, in consequence 
of which it pays the company to have as little traffic 
us possible' I do not know whctln i a similar pro- 
vision IS afforded to the shareholders in the Pera 
Palace Hotel 

I had ai rived with an introduction to the Greek 
Minister, Mr Grypaiis, to whom, and to Madame 
Gryparis, I am indebted for very great kindness and 
hospitality, both on this occasion and on my return 
Mr Gryparis enjoys the personal esteem of the Turkish 
auihonties themselves He shook his head when I 
mentioned, on a later occasion, that a very high 
fui’ctionary had praised him in my presence 

‘ 1 wish they would show less courtesy towards 
me, and more consideration towards my country," he 
1 esponded 

A day or two after my arrival 1 drove over to the 
Phanar, accompanied by the dragoman of the Greek 
legation, to visit the CEcuraenical Patriarch, 

It is not my object, in this Report, to describe 
buildings and scenery, but men , and yet perhaps the 
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men cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
their sunoundings 

The Phanar is the ancient Greek quaiter of Stam- 
boul, a city in which the Greeks now form perhaps a 
third of the inhabitants It lies up the Golden Horn, 
a network of streets, clean-looking but curiously quiet 
and deserted, with an air of mild decay 1 could have 
fancied myself in the clerical qu.irter of some faded 
French city like Angoulcmc 'llic Phanariot Greeks 
are a class apart In past days they foimcd an aristo- 
cracy within the pale of democratic Islam, and filled 
the highest posts in the Sultan's service But it has 
always happened, in the history of '1 urkey, that as soon 
as the ruling race has taken any class of its subjects 
into favour it has been rewarded by rebellion 
Twenty years ago the Armenians were practically 
governing tlie empire 'F'hey did everything in Con- 
stantinople The result was that impossible outbreak 
in which a Chiistian subject minority sought to 
triumph over an armed majoiity of Moslems Simi- 
larly the bestowal of berats on the Bulgarian Arch- 
bishops became the signal for the attempted conquest 
of Rumoha by the Bulgars from a majority composed 
of I urks and Greeks 

Ihe Phanariot princes pioclaimed the War of 
Independence, contemplating the restoration of the 
H^/antinc empire, an empire which had been ravaged 
and reduced by Servian and Bulgarian hordes before 
ever the Turks arrived upon the scene to pick up the 
fragments Luring the long domination of Islam the 
Christian races seemed to have hushed up their ancient 
feuds With the first prospect of independence they 
sprung up into fresh life That is the key to the 
Macedonian Question, and without it any study of 
the problem is a waste of time 

The "Turks struck at the head They seized the 
Patriarch Gregory in the heart of the Phanar, an^ 
hanged him before his own gate The gate still 
stands there It has never been opened since I saw 
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it as we passed into the palace by another entrance It 
remains there closed, the silent memorial of a feud 
which IS not closed 

The Patriarch of Constantinople enjoys the style of 
(Ecumenical, to mark his primacy over the Orthodox 
Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem 
His authority in matters of doctrine and ritual extends 
over the whole of the Turkish and Russian empires, 
over Rumania, Servia, and Greece But he is a con- 
stitutional ruler He excommunicated the Bulgarian 
Exarch in a council attended by the other three 
Patriarchs, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem gave a 
dissenting vote 

Hn ecclesiastical jurisdiction is strictly confined to 
the lufkish empire, and he exercises it with the 
concurrence of a Synod composed of twelve metro- 
politans, partly taken in lotation, and partly chosen by 
iiimself, who hold their scats for two years, and ol a 
Mixed Council containing laymen which is concerned 
with questions ot finance By virtue of these arrange- 
ments the Patriarch wields a power less absolute than 
the Pope's, though far exceeding that of any Protestant 
authority — a power, indeed, which seems to be closely 
assiniil.itcd to that attributed to the apostles in the 
New Testament 

In Greece itself the (Ecumenical Patriarch has no 
more authority than the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has in the United States Nevertheless his portrait 
may be seen everywheie alongside of those of the 
King and Queen He is the immediate successor of 
the ipostles He is prayed for by name in the liturgy 
of every Orthodox Church He is the link which, 
like the Greek language of the Gospels, binds the 
Orthodox communion to the primitive Christian 
Church with a closeness which a Latin Catholic 
Cannot realise, and a Protestant does not pretend 
to* feel ^ 

The Wiser Protestant missionaries in the Levant 
have ceased to try to proselytise the Greeks They 
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arc content to educate them, to open their minds, 
and to trust to the work of reformation from within 
The Latins know that their task is a hopeless one 
In the palmy days of the Papacy, when it could 
call crusading armies to its aid, it never succeeded 
in overcoming the obstinate aversion of the Greeks 
Rome entertains hopes of England and of France, 
for they aic her spiritual colonies But Rome her- 
self was evangelised from the East The daughter 
cannot tcai li the mother 

The Bulgai lans, who take their creed more lightly 
than any other people in this part of the wot Id, 
have I heel fully biavcd the excommunication of tlu 
Patnaicli iii order to escape from his control Al 
one time they thought of entering the Roman com- 
munion in order to obtain the political support of 
Napoleon III, but that would have cost them the 
sympathy of Russia Nevertheless, during my present 
journey I saw reason to suspect that the extra- 
oidinary manner in which their atrocities have been 
condoned, while those of the Gieeks have been ob- 
jurgated, by “ Europe,” is at least partly due to 
their quarrel with the Eastern Church 

The present Patriarch, Joachim III , is without ex- 
ception the most imposing personality I have ever 
met His massive frame, in its simple black robe, 
IS surmounted by a noble head, with the traditional 
flowing beard which marks the Eastern clergy 
Even the slight limp with which he moved across 
the room to meet me had the air of a deliberate 
stateliness 

He received me without the slightest pretension, 
shaking hands like an ordinary gentleman, and offer- 
ing me a chair The coffee and sweetmeats usual 
on such occasions were duly served, and our con- 
versation was interpreted by my companion 

I explained the object with which I was visiting 
the country, and his Holiness naturally expressed 
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himself as grateful He, like every one else, was 
unable to understand the dead-set made at the Greeks 
as compared with their enemies He informed me 
that he had written to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
soliciting his sympathy, but had received a cold and 
evasive reply A second letter from the head of the 
Eastern Churches had received no answer 
It was a strange situation The man who stands 
nearest to the apostles, for whom Peter, James, and 
John are not names out of a story-book, but venerated 
predecessors whose functions have descended to him- 
self, this man was complaining of the lack of Christian 
courtesy shown to him by a Protestant whose title 
to call himself Bishop is not proven The English 
Pnmata’s coldness is probably attributable to the 
violent slanders with which the Greek hierarchy has 
been assailed in the pro-Bulgarian Press The prelates 
of Macedonia have been held responsible for the acts 
of reprisal committed by the Greek bands But there 
is another side to the question 'I hose prelates arc 
the natural and lawful protectors of their flocks, and 
for years past they have had to look on while the 
members of their flocks were being subjected to 
unspeakable outrages for no other crime than that 
of adhering to the Church of their ancestors 
I have before me a book presented to me by 
Joachim HI, in which are contained the official 
reports received by the Patriarchate from its metro- 
politans during the years 1903-G There is no form 
of horrid outrage, from violation to cannibalism, 
which does not find a place in these appalling records 
Tl e Aichbishop of Salonika, in August 1904, reports 
a filthy atrocity just committed in a village two hours 
from the city, Gradomporia A band of fifty Bulgars 
seized the village, and a party proceeded to break into 
the house of an old man named Traicos Stergius, and 
mlirder him and his two sons The description of 
what took place is too revolting to be quoted in full, 
but without some hint of the details it would be 
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impossible to understand the character of the liberators 
ol Macedonia 

“ Then, attacking Ins second son, Anastasius, they 
submitted him, under the eyes of his aged father, to 
unheard-of toituies They flaymd the skin off his 
neck, cut off liis lips, nose, and ears, as also , and, 
putting out Ins eyes, stabbed him so many times that 
Ins body was uni ecognisablc Neither the young 
man’s screams nor the entreaties ol wile and mother 
could melt the brutal hearts of the murderers,” etc 

It must be repeated again and again that this fright- 
ful scene, and others like it, took place before a single 
Greek band had taken the field, and when English 
journalists, in sympathy with the perpetrators, were 
publicly taunting the Greeks with cowardice' lor not 
forming such bands — the same journalists who hav( 
since emptied their inkpots in denunciation of the 
long-delayed reprisals 

The Archbishop of Castoria reports an act of canni- 
balism 

“ Even this bestiality of these tigers was surpassed 
by what they did to the seven -year-old child ot 
Michael The sufferings inflicted on this poor babi 
arc unbelievable, your Holiness, but are borne out by 
eye-witnesses They first slaughtered the child like a 
lamb, and then, filling a bowl with its steaming blood, 
drank it like bloodthirsty hyenas They afterwards 
cut open the breast and belly, and, tearing out the 
entrails, scattered them in the streets , then, transfixing 
the body on a lancc, carried it in turns, as a slaughtcier 
carries a sheep to the butchers, and afterwards, 
throwing it into a ditch, an unshapely mass, retired to 
seek another victim ” 

The other victim escaped them — “ succeeded in 
escaping to a Turkish neighbour’s house ” 

Merely to read ol such things turns the heart sick 
What effect must they have pioduced on the Bishbp, 
who heard the story from the eye-witnesses, and saw 
that battered little corpse ? 
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I had called upon the Archbishop of Castona before 
visiting the Patriarch, but had not found him in I 
therefore drew the Patriarch’s attention, on his behalf, 
to the extraordinary attack made on him in his 
character as a priest, and expressed the opinion that 
it should receive some reply His Holiness was 
naturally not a little astonished to learn that one of his 
metropolitans, at this moment a member of the Holy 
Synod, had professed himself a freethinker, and he 
undertook to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Archbishop 

While in the Phanar I called upon the Archbishop 
of Monastic, who, like his brother of Castona, has 
fallen under the ban of the Turkish authorities for his 
jJohtlea^ activity, and, like him, is residing in Constan- 
tinople in a sort of honourable exile as a member of the 
Holy Synod 

Ills Eminence handed me the following document, 
which he had that day received from his deputy at 
Monastir It was my first bit of direct evidence, and 
It throws an inteiestiiig light upon the true character 
of the Polk War 


“MACLOONIA, tCORINA, OitoOcr 22 , I907 

"From Tiir Buloarian Rlvoluiionary Committee 

“To our Bnlqai itiii brethren of the village of Aghia 
Parashcvi, whom, since they do not at present recog- 
nise their trve nationality, we call Grecomaniacs 
“llrethien, elders, priests, and young men 
“ VV^e greatly regret that you should still be iii dark- 
ness and error 

“ We invite you to see things clearly, so that we 
may be able to clasp you by the hand 
“We are not desirous of shedding our brothers’ 
blood, but if you oblige us we shall do it without 
mercy 

" Choose, therefore, two or three persons, and send 
them to u6, so that we may understand one another, 
foi we are disposed to pardon you everything 
“ We have waited up to the present, and have 
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shown much patience, hoping that you might yet 
follow the right path, but unhappily you have done 
the contrary Besides having acted without conscience, 
jmu have shown yourselves to be our enemies by 
lending your aid to the Bands,* massacring our 
travellers and peasants, and by other savage acts , 
hnally you threaten to turn us into Girck<i 
“We have patiently borne all this, and so you boast 
of what you have done 

“ Thus matters stand to-day 

“ We therefore inform you that, if you will not join 
youi selves to us, we also will massacre you, hang you, 
burn your houses, and reduce everything to dust and 
ashes It is shameful that you should call yourselves 
Greeks and separate yourselves from us You look 
^on the Greiks as brothers instead of enemies — those 
Greeks who are the cause of all your calamitiB!. 

“ Once more we fraternally invite you to join us 
“ II on this occasion you still refuse to recognise to 
which party you rightly belong, then beware 
" No matter where you go we shall exterminate you 
Perhaps you are saying to yourselves ‘ The Bulgarian 
Comitadjis are so lew in number, how can they pos- 
sibly harm us ’ 

“Nevertheless, thousands of us can collect in a 
night and execute everything we may have determined 
upon 

" Do not, therefore, deceive yourselves, unless you 
wish to be utterly destroyed 
“ W e confine ourselves to the above warning for the 
present, whilst awaiting your reply 

“Attar Passas and Athanasf Karadak” 


In this document, from start to finish, there is not 
one word about the liberation of Macedonia Theie 
is not one word about the Turkish oppression On 
the contrary, it is the Greeks who are described as the 
enemies and the cause of all calamities It is a mani- 
festo of annexation pure and simple The villagers to 
whom it IS addressed are not invited to ^sink their 
differences and unite m fighting the Government 

’ Of course the Greek bands are meant 
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They are not oflFercd the alternative of remaining 
peaceful They are ordered to embrace Bulgarian 
nationality, and to join the Bulgarian party in its work 
of making further converts by similar means The 
choice put before them is between Bulgansation and 

cvtv’riniiiation 

Wh> 

l.et me lay beside this document the open letter 
addressed to Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria by Mr 
Hi/oft, formerly a Bulgarian commercial agent, and 
dated Apiil 26, 1899 

“ It is a blindness of the Minister Grecoff, and one 
which can les with it the ruin of Bulgaria, to believe 
that it la possible to increase the success gamed till 
now by Bulgarians in Macedonia by means of the 
( ( rlesiastical and scholastic system The activity of 
Bulgaria is arrested in th.it diieetion, we can gam 
noting more by the church and the school Ihe 
more the existing situation is piolonged the more 
ground our .idversarics will gam, and the woise posi- 
tion we shall be m All the friendly concessions that 
we can hope from Turkey have been obtained A new 
favour from the Poite, if it were ever possible, would 
bring us more hurt than profit, for it would turn us 
from the mam end, which ought to be to prepare our- 
selves to liberate Macedonia, purely and simply 
T hat IS why Bulgaria ought to take arms, and /> 05 sf'ss 
htr^elf by Jorcc oj Maiedoma, wJuth otherwise will be Jor 
coer lost to her ” 

In that letter, as m the Comitadji manifesto, where 
IS there a word about the Turkish oppressor Where 
are the ferocious soldiery, the grinding tax-gatherers, 
or the conupt pashas'^ Where are the stricken 
peasants dying of starvation, or taking to their beds 
from sheer fear, that figure so prominently m the 
Ccimitadji literature? Fiom first to last it is a bare- 
fai ed scheme of territorial expansion The Principality 
'vants Macedonia , she cannot get it by fair means, 
and so she must use foul. The Greeks are beating 
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them m the work of education, but they can beat the 
Greeks in brigandage The Macedonians cannot be 
converted by peaceful methods , they shall be converted 
by force 

The two doiumcnts must be read together, for they 
explain each other They are not two documents, but 
one I'hcy are the revelation of a policy and a purpose 
which has converted Macedonia into a hell, and has 
at last sickened the conscience and provoked the 
repudiation of every respectable Bulgarian 

The day after my visit to the Phanar the Archbishop 
of Castoria came to sec me at my hotel I neccl not 
describe this now famous prelate, who has become a 
target for all the Comitadp writers of Europe I told 
his Eminence what had been said about' 'him m 
England, and that I thought it fair to offer him the 
opportunity of expl.uning himself 
The Archbishop was considerably moved He had 
known nothing previously of Mr Braiisford’s book, 
and, not having a copy with me, I could only repeal 
what I remembered of the incriminating passages 
His Eminence told me that he jierfectly recollected 
receiving a call fiom Mr Brailsford They spoke m 
German, but they had no confidential conversation 
I asked the An hbishop if it were true that he 
had avowed himself a freethinker Placing his hand 
on his breast with a gesture full of dignity, he 
responded 

“ If 1 were going to say such a thing as that, even 
to an intimate friend, 1 should first strip off the robes 
I wear " 

He went on to add 

“ I knew quite well that Mr Brailsford would 
publish everything I said I knew that he was an 
enemy of the Greeks Therefore, even if I had 
thought such things, 1 could not have said them 
His Eminence considered that the object of the 
attacks to which he has been exposed was to get him 
removed from his diocese, and thus deprive the 
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Greeks of his protection He was in the habit of 
riding through the villages to encourage his flock, 
and any one who knows peasant life will understand 
what an effect such visits must have produced While 
in Macedonia I was myself thanked by some villagers 
among whom I went for the “encouragement" my 
visit had given them And I had come with an escort 
of twenty Turkish soldiers • 

The Archbishop told me that he was one of those 
Greek prelates who arc engaged in working for a 
union between the Greek and English Churches 
The Bishop of Gibraltar lately visited Constantinople 
with such an end in view, and I understand that each 
Chuich now has an agent residing at the headquarters 
of the Mher 

1 thought it too puerile to question him about the 
famous photograph, but his Eminence had evidently 
heard of this charge, and volunteered an explanation 
“ I was going up one day to see the governor on 
business I found him standing in front of the Konak 
with the commandant and other officers 1 hey were 
just going to be photographed, and they asked me to 
stand beside them How could I refuse " 

Returning to the subject of Mr Brailsford, the 
Archbishop told me that that gentleman had relations 
only with the Bulgarians lie had none with the 
Greeks, and never went into a Greek vdlagc ‘ “ He 

behaved like a Bulgarian agent” 

A hospital was organised by Mr Brailsford, as 1 
understood, in Castoria “ It was not so much to help 
t’lc wounded, as a political demonstration on behalf 
of the Bulgarians” 

The Archbishop repeated that the visit to himself 
was purely official and formal, and that, knowing his 
caller’s Bulgarian sympathies, he was reserved with 
l^im 

I than referred to the " tale " of the murdered 

' It IS fair to give Mr Brailsford’s defence There really arc no 
Greek villages in Macedonia bee Macedonia, pp 197, 198 
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brigand His Eminence informed me that the victim 
was killed by Greek peasants speaking Slave Hg 
himself knew nothing of the incident till afterwards 
At that time there were no Creek bands (We have 
seen that one Comitadji writer did not believe there 
would be any ) The photograph of the severed head 
was taken by the Tuiks, and no copy ever hung in 
the Archbishop's house 

I have since questioned other Greek prelates on 
this latter point, and I found them unanimous in 
saying that it was impossible that a Bishop should 
have such a photograph hanging on his wall I am 
inclined to think that the author of Maadoma must 
have seen the photograph elsewhere, and that, writing 
long afterwards Irom memory, his recollection^ became 
confused 

However, I hold no brief for the Archbishop of 
Castoria I have let him tell his own story, and I 
must leave it to each reader to form his own opinion 
One thing is certain In Rumclia a visitor may be 
Philhcllcnc or Bulgarophile, but he cannot be both 
If he possesses the friendship and confidence of one 
side, he will never gain that of the other I myself 
entered the country under Greek auspices, with Greek 
introductions, and the Greeks trusted me I made 
some way in winning the friendship and confidence of 
the Turks But for the Bulgarians 1 remained what 
Mr Braiisford remained for the Greeks, a person to 
be treated with all courtesy, but with no real con- 
fidence 

After all, is it so different in our own country Is 
the man who comes into an English constituency as 
the Liberal candidate likely to see much of the Con- 
servatives, or a Unionist to be taken into the counsels 
of the Socialists ? Do Catholics confide the secrets of 
their communion to Protestants, or do Baptists place 
their trust in members of the English Church Union ? 

Let us be zealous, if we will, in extracting the mote 
from Greek and Turkish and Bulgarian eyes, but let 
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us not be quite so harsh with them as if there were no 
beam m our own 

Tb lamented death of Sir Nicholas O’Conor, British 
Ambassador in Constantinople, which took place while 
I was writing this Report, enables me to add to its 
value by including my recollections of what passed 
between us Sir Nicholas had two conversations with 
me of a partly confidential character, and almost his 
last words to me were “ Of course I must not appear 
in youi book , I am an abstraction ” That injunction 
was due to the divergence between the Ambassador’s 
piivate views, which he had permitted me to obtain 
a pretty fair notion of, and those to which he was 
committwl oificially as the mouthpiece of the Foreign 
Olficc , and I believe I shall now do what he would 
have himself wished in giving his fellow-countrymen 
the benefit of his real opinion, the opinion of a man 
of rare integrity and kindness of heart, as well as long 
cxpetiencc in the most difficult of diplomatic posts 
Naturally, the most delicate and difficult part of my 
task m drawing up this Report has been to decide 
how much of the communications made to me were 
intended to be private , and 1 can only hope that I 
have erred on the side of caution, and included 
nothing that could deprive me of the confidence with 
which 1 found myself treated by so many distinguished 
personages of such different parties and sympathies 

I first saw Sir Nicholas O’Conor on my way out, 
as the result of a note in which 1 explained the objects 
of ny journey, at ^he same time mentioning the name 
of a mutual friend He received me with personal 
friendliness, but I saw that he was rather shy of me 
politically 

My first words were directed to assure his Excel- 
lency that I had come out with an open mind, and 
that everv if 1 could do no good I should be glad 
of any advice from him that would save me from 
doing harm I referred to some English politicians of 
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distinction who had recently made a short trip m 
Macedonia in the character of Bulgarian champions, 
and asked him to tell me, frankly, what effect he 
thought such visits produced 

The Ambassador laughed 

“Well, I told them pretty plainly what I thought," 
was his reply 

He went on to explain that the mischief lay m 
advocating ideal remedies which were impracticable 
m the circumstances of the country “ The man who 
thinks he has got an ideal solution is only doing harm 
As I said to them, tins is not our pigeon We can only 
go one step at a time ” 

The Ambassador clearly meant to convey that iL 
was useless for English philanthropists • advocate 
solutions which were incompatible with the views and 
interests of Powers more closely concerned in the 
Macedonian question than Great Britain The btst 
chance of doing good was to follow the line of least 
resistance 

Finding that I was willing to learn, Sir Nicholas 
went on to explain the difficulty of putting a stop to 
the mter-Christian strife Some months before the 
Powers had addressed a note to the Governments of 
Sofia and Athens, insisting on the withdrawal of the 
armed bands The Greeks had complied with this 
demand, whereupon the Bulgarians took advantage of 
their withdrawal to increase their activity, and several 
Greek villages had been destroyed As a result the 
Greeks were now resuming operations “ It is a 
vicious circle,” the Ambassador pronounced despair- 
ingly 

This seemed to me to tell strongly in favour of the 
Greeks But on my conveying to his Excellency on 
which side my sympathies lay, 1 thought he showed 
some anxiety to convince me that one side was_ no 
better than the other He told me the story of a 
Greek atrocity which had just been reported to the 
Embassy A party of Bulgarian labourers, going into 
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the peninsula of Chalcidice to work in the mines, 
had been waylaid by a Greek band, and massacred 
in cold blood " It was a frightful thing to do," he 

commented 

And Irightful enough it was in all conscience, even 
if not marked by the loathsome features of some of 
the Bulgarian atrocities Yet it cannot be judged fairly 
unless we bear in mind that Chalcidice is the most 
purely and exclusively Greek district in the whole of 
Macedonia, that the Powers had practically invited 
the rival claimants to make good their title on a basis 
ol population , and that, m consequence, the Bulgars 
have been steadily pushing down for some years past 
into the Greek coast region From the Greek point 
of II ir~Thtfnr_iimrmrd labourers were the vanguard 
of an invading army, coming to occupy and annex 
Hellenic territory Had they attempted to enter the 
Greek kingdom they could have been turned back in 
the same way that Chinese immigrants arc turned 
back by the United States , but such peaceful methods 
are not possible when the government is in other 
hands It is this circumstance which gives to the 
Folk War its peculiar character It is a true war, as 
far as the parties to it arc concerned, but it is being 
waged on the territory of a government foreign to 
both sides, m whose eyes the opposing forces are 
murderers and outlaws Neither the Greeks nor the 
bulgars nor the Turks are altogether to blame for 
the resulting atrocities The real responsibility must 
rest where the real power rests 

Sir Nicholas O'Conor allowed me to see that his 
own sympathies lay rather with the Turks than with 
cither of the Christian antagonists The Powers had 
recently relieved the Porte from its perennial finan- 
cial straits by permitting a slight increase in the 
customs 

“ Since the customs have been raised,’’ he told me, 
“ the troops have been paid regularly, and they have 
really been behaving very well For the last thiee 
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months we have received no complaints at the 
Embassy What with all the attention that has been 
turned on the country, and all the Europeans who 
arc going about, the I'uiks c.innot do anything very 
bad " 

It struck me that this last remark was a stioni^^ 
justification of the existence of the Ilalkan Committee, 
if not for the paitisan attitude of some of its membeis 
It was entirely in accord with the views expressed 
to me at various times by other English friends of 
Turkey and the Turks 7'he simple fact, which is so 
often overlooked, is th.it there arc good and bad'Tuiks, 
[ust as there arc good and bad Christians, and th it the 
hands of the bettoi sort aie strengthened by an attitude 
of wise and discriminating vigilante e*' oici'p.irt o( 
friendly Europeans 

I ventured to say to the Ambassador that I had 
heard of the Sultan iccentl}' buying lands in Epiuis, 
and replaving the Chnstian cultivators by Moslems 
He appeared surprised to find th.it this incident had 
reached my c.irs, and at^sured me that the expulsion of 
the Christians liad not been persisted in 

The impression left on my mind by this conversation 
was that there was some divergence between the views 
of the permanent staff of the f'creign Office and those 
of the piesent majority in the House of Commons, the 
former inclining somewhat to a return to the Bcacons- 
ficld policy of suppoiting the Turkish empire It was 
evident to me on which side Sir Nicholas O’ConoTs 
private sympathies la>, while it was not less evident 
that he was subordinating them to his duty as a 
faithful interpreter of the official policy of his 
Government 

These impressions were further confirmed by the 
conversation I had with him on my return 1 had not 
sought out the Ambassador on this occasion, as,, I 
thought It just possible that it might embarrass him 
if any portion of my book appeared to be written 
under his inspiration , and, having been treated with 
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inexplicable discourtesy by a well-known Pasha in the 
cntourai’C of the Sultan, 1 was on the point of quitting 
Constantinople when 1 suddenly received a note from 
Sir Nicholas asking me to dine with him at two days’ 
notice 1 confess that this comcidenre caused me to 
suspect that the Ambassador was kept pretty well 
informed of what went on behind the scenes, and that 
he wished to mark his sense of the treatment I had 
been exposed to 

After dinner he took me apart and made me tell 
him what I had observed during my journey , and I 
observed that when I related something calculated 
to wn sympathy for the lurks, he remarked m a 
sort of aside “ That story will make a strong im- 
prcssion^Ma. English public" — a delicate way of 
asking me to be sure and include it in my Report 1 
thought it a delightful touch of old-fashioned diplomatic 
finesse, almost in the vein of a fictitious Ambassador 
for whom I was responsible in former days 
On this occasion, also. Sir Nicholas went a little out 
of his way, 1 thought, to tell me of another atrocity 
committed by a Greek band , and he expressed the 
opinion that 1 ought to visit Sofia, no doubt to counter- 
act the impressions of Athens 

It IS right that 1 should record that he expressed 
himself in favour of doubling the gendarmery force, 
which he believed would then be able to cope with the 
bands With this view I was in complete disagrec- 
iih nt, for reasons which I shall give hereafter 
Altogether 1 was most flattered and chai mod by the 
iiT^ercst in my mission shown by so distinguished a 
man, an interest which caused him to delay his game 
of bridge I had, further, the good fortune to be his 
pai tiier at the table, and to receive his congratulations 
on making the grand slam at no trumps 

It wa£ when I was taking leave of Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor at the end of our first interview that he 
uttered the words that 1 have endeavoured to take as 
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the motto of this Report I had again expressed my 
desire to be saved from taking any line calculated to 
do mischief, and asked him for his advice He hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then, as it were, jerked out 
" Why not tell the truth and shame the devil ? ” 
Surely remarkable advice to be given by a man 
grown grey in the diplomatic service to an unofficial 
representative of the Liberal democracy’ 

If I have not succeeded in telling the truth, 1 
can at all events claim to have felt more keenly 
than some wi iters who have preceded me the 
difficulties in the way of telling it In any case, it 
has appeared to me that I have had one advantage 
over most European travellers in Turkey 
They seem to have come there -j,tit from 
some happy land where discontent, and the causes 
of discontent, did not exist They have left a land 
whose government commanded the approval and 
support of all men of every party , whose courts 
were renowned for their cheap and speedy settle- 
ment of every dispute , whose army stood in neen 
of no reform , whose religious denominations know 
no rivalry except m Christian love and meekness 
towards out another, whose cities contained no 
slums, and hid no misery , whose landlords were all 
enlightened philanthropists, and whose peasantry 
was wholly virtuous, prosperous and contented , a 
land in which secret commissions were unknown , 
in which favouritism was never heard of, in whose 
air blackmailers could not breathe , a land free from 
crime, free from degrading vice, free from dishonesty 
and untruthfulness, where every man lived on purely 
and happily, without a grievance and without a 
care They have left that land, and they have 
come straight into one in which the government 
has many faults, and the people have many defects, 
and the experience has amazed and shocked them 
They have sought for an explanation of this sad 
difference between Runielia and their own paradise, 
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and they have found it in religion They have found 
that Islam is the cause of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to in the lands where it prevails And so, 
after gazing with sympathetic eyes upon the spectacle 
of Christians torturing Christians, Christians burning 
Christians alive, Christians cutting off the noses and 
ears of Christians, while the surrounding Moslems 
dwelt in peace and friendship with their neighbours, 
they have prescribed as the specific for all these 
ills — a Christian governor' 

I have never seen that happy land of theirs, never 
heard where it may be found I know something of 
Nigeria, something of Ireland, something of England 
I myself have had the task of ruling and maintaining 
order ars^gig a mixed population of from a quarter 
of a million to half a million souls, many of them 
Moslems — the best of them Moslems — and my staff 
consisted of a man suspected of theft and extortion, 
a i lerk who had •' done time ” for embc/zlement, an 
interpreter who was accused of blackmailing, and 
SIX black policemen described to me on my arrival 
as the worst criminals in the country, except the 
soldiers 

It w'as with this experience in my mind that I 
came into Rumelia I came prepared to try the 
lountry by real standards of comparison, and not 
ideal ones 1 came prepared to see if it were less 
(ivilised than Nigeria, if the inhabitants were less 
loyal than the natives of Bengal, if the peasantry 
weie more wretched than the Irish, and if the 
towns held more misery than the capital of the British 
empire 

The reader shall hear what I found 

1 left Constantinople without having exchanged a 
word with a single Turk I might have been passing 
a Week jn Pekin or Valparaiso It was wholly 
characteristic of the country, and of the attitude 
of “ Europe ” towards it 1 tried to obtain an 
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introduction to the Sheik-ul-Islam, but I failed I 
had entered Constantinople as a Greek, and I left 
It as one On the day after my departure for 
Adrianoplc The Levant Herald announced that on 
the night before I left the Greek Minister and 
Madame Gryparis had offered me a dinner 
The Bulgarians were warned > 



CHAPTER IV 

UNKNOWN TURKEY 

The Christian dragoman — A British welcome — The two cats — 
Kirk-Kilisbi — The Bulgarian Peril — A Turkish Governor — A 
Greek school — The Turk as Peacemaker — An k.ntentc Corduile 
— \ solfi'> Jfs ^rgmpliment 

The puzzle that remained with me during a con- 
siderable part of my tour was to know whether I 
was travelling through the tountry as an honoured 
guest, or as a prisoner of State 
The Christian dragomans whom 1 was obliged to 
emf^loy invariably took the latter view The one 
whom I engaged in Constantinople described himself 
to me as a Slave of Austrian nationality At Diaina 
I heard he was fraternising with the Servian ex- 
captain of cavalry (possibly a regicide) who acted 
as kavass to the British officers On my return I 
was informed he was a Montenegrin Which of the 
three he really was I have no idea, and it would 
not surprise me to find that he was a Russian In 
th“ same way the dragoman whom I took on at 
Salonika, a Greek expelled from Bulgaria by the 
outrages already described, thought it well to 
announce himself wherever we went as a Slave of 
Constantinople 

1 do not know why It seems to be the custom of 
the country Mystery has a fascination for most of 
us To pass under a false name, to whisper dark 
things in a corner, to keep all kinds of secrets up 
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one’s sleeve, is one of the pleasures of living m 
Turkey It is the life of the Arabian Nights The 
further I \vent, the more fully I realised that I was 
on a tour m P'airyland 

My Austrian, or Servian, or Montenegrin, or what- 
ever he was, was very anxious to enshroud me m 
a similar disguise He actually proposed passing me 
off on the authorities as an archaeologist He suc- 
ceeded, after a severe struggle, in getting them to 
accept me as a tourist, travelling for his pleasure 
The English are known to be eccentric, but even the 
Turkish police boggled at the idea of an English 
traveller selecting the depth of winter for a holiday 
launt among the kidnappers of the Rumelian high- 
lands My dragoman returned to m^i,^fter three 
hours spent in the bureau which issues passports 
for the interior, boasting that he had wrung my 
passport out of them by threatening them with the 
Ilntish Consulate 

It was another indication I had come into Turkey, 
having no quarrel with the authorities, and solely 
concerned in the settlement of an inter-Chnstian 
stn(e wliuh they were far more interested in ter- 
minating than any foreigner could be 1 was perfectly 
ready to comply with their reasonable regulations , 
and no one can say that it was not reasonable to 
rc(|uirc infoimation about a stranger who proposed 
to visit the seat of a civil war But my dragoman 
was a “ Christian " I was, at least, a " European ” 
And therefore he took it for granted that I should 
shaie his satisfaction in deceiving and browbeating 
the Government of the country in which I was a 
guest 

The incident was one of a series which have con- 
vinced me that it is a cause of grave injury to 
the Turkish Government that there are so few of its 
loyal subjects who can speak English qr French 
The traveller in Turkey finds himself throughout in 
the hands of a class of men who take advantage of 
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the fear felt for a European, to indulge in insolence 
towards the authorities in his name I should be quite 
prepared to find that, in spite of my protestations to 
the contrary, many of the Turkish authorities were 
left with the impression that I had come among them 
as an enemy and a spy 

A journey of twelve hours in a very comfortable 
sleeping-car brought me to Adnanople After a 
slight breakfast m a very poor inn opposite the station, 
1 drove in a terrible spnngless carnage to the town, 
nearly two miles away, to call upon the British 
Consul, to whom our Ambassador had given me a 
letter of introduction 

I ouglif' to '^dd, perhaps, that this was the only 
hardship of that kind which I had to endure Every- 
where in Rumelia, even in the smallest towns, 1 
found thoroughly comfortable carriages And tliey 
were always drawn by two horses, if not by three 

1 he Consul, Major Samson, gave me a truly 
British welcome Hardly had I sat down when he 
said, “Of course you will stop with us" — ’an 
invitation which I accepted as heartily as it was 
given 

We found out, later m the day, that his brother 
was an old friend of mine, a member of my own 
Circuit • Major Samson’s family are from Haverford- 
west, a town which I had last visited in the yacht 
of another Pembrokeshire man The days which I 
spent under his roof and that of the kind and charming 
lady who shares her husband’s remote quarters were 
the pleasantest I spent in Turkey 

I had come provided with an itinerary, 111 preparing 
which I had the advice of an officer attached to the 
Greek Foreign Office This officer had personally 
visited every part of the vilayets of Salonika and 
Monastirhn order to acquire material for the map which 
forms the appendix of this Report It is a very 
striking piece of evidence as to the hold of Hellenism 
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on the country, a hold obtained by the most honour- 
able means As far as 1 was able to check its accuracy 
I found It remarkably trustworthy In one place, 
Verna, there is a Rumanian school which is not 
shown in the map, and m another, Tirnovo, the 
map shows a Rumanian school which has ceased 
to exist 

As soon as I mentioned Kirk-Kilissi, the first place 
on my itinerary, Major Samson told me that I had 
been well advised. The mutessanf, or governor of 
the sandjak, was a superior man, and I should find 
much to interest me in the town A sandjak ' is a 
portion of a vilayet, larger in extent than the ordinary 
department, called a caza, and its governor usually has 
the rank of pasha It appeared to me thatthe'^position 
of a mutessanf bore the closest possible resemblance 
to that which I had held as resident of a Nigerian 
province, although my functions were rather more 
onerous, including as they did those of a judge with 
unlimited jurisdiction , and, of course, my province was 
greatly superior in point of size 

The day after my arrival at Adnanople I set out for 
Kirk-Kilissi, a ten hours’ drive by carriage over a 
road quite equal to all but the best-kept roads m the 
rural parts of England 

We stopped half-way at a small village coffee-house, 
where I lunched off the food brought with me by 
my dragoman, who shared in the repast In the 
room wher& we sat, a number of the villagers were 
loafing over coffee and cigarettes in a way that 
suggested that they must find life an easier thing 
than it is found by the peasantry in some parts of 
Europe 

There were two cats which we fed while we ate 
One was a great, handsome Angora, of fierce dis- 
position, which clawed savagely at our h^nds as it 
snatched the morsels , the other was a short-haired, 
black cat, which lurked meekly under the seat, and 
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only crept forward to pick up what we threw to it 
alter its rival had gone away I christened them the 
Moslem and the Christian cat, a nomenclature which 
appealed strongly to the Christian dragoman 
1 recall this very trivial incident because it illustrates 
the ideas which I brought with me into Rumelia 
They are, I think, the ideas of “ Europe ” 

In our nurseries, if a child shows a boisterous and 
ungovernable disposition, we call him a “ young Turk ” 
A favourite figure in our nursery tales is that of the 
terrible Turk, with his big turban, and big beard, 
and baggy trousers, his curly moustache, curly 
slippers, and curly scimitar 1 he redoubtable Blue- 
beard, according to historians, was actually a French 
or Brctofl • nobie , but he is always pictuied as a 
Turk Such ideas, so early implanted, are never 
really effaced 

For a hundred years past those Powers which hope 
to aggrandise themselves at the expense of Turkey, 
and those aspiring peoples which have desired foreign 
aid in overthrowing their old conquerors, have de- 
luged Europe with denunciations of the Turk The 
cause of Christianity, the cause of liberty, and the 
cause of territorial greed have found a common enemy 
in the Turk In the year 1876 two of these causes 
found a champion in the most powerful popular 
orator since Demosthenes 
Gladstone, a name which 1 have never heard men- 
tioned by any Turk except in terms of sincere respect, 
had two supreme interests at heart — what he believed 
to be Christianity, and what he believed to be freedom 
On many occasions in his life one of these interests 
pleaded against the other Over the question of 
Bulgaria the two were united, and the result was 
tremendous 

The great statesman then at the helm of the British 
empire trimmed his sails to the wind, and brought 
the ship into port What was genuinely Bulgarian 
territory was rendered independent , but the ambi- 
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tions of Russia were repressed, Turkey was safe- 
guarded, and the future was left open for Greece 
This result could not satisfy Gladstone The 
General Election of 1880 was one of the few ever 
fought in England on a question of foreign politics, 
and it resulted in an ovci whelming condemnation of 
the Turk for the “ Bulgarian atrocities ” — a strangely 
prophetic phrase' 

That decision of the electorate was loyally accepted 
by the followers of Beaconsfield, and their new leader 
afterwards emulated Gladstone in his language about 
1 urkey and her sovereign P'or the last thirty years 
a stream of vituperation without example in the 
history of the world has been pouied out upon the 
Turks, and a personal friend of mine iias been guilty 
of recommending in his paper that the Sultan should 
be assassinated 

The Turks have attempted no serious defence of 
themselves, their Sultan, or their religion They arc 
accustomed to Christian fanaticism, and they have 
learnt by experience to let it rage 

Islam may not be the best religion, but yet it may 
be the best religion for those who y3rofess it In 
Africa it has a better influence th.in English Chris- 
tianity, in the opinion of almost every one, not a 
missionary, who has ever lived in Africa And even 
m Europe it can no longer be pretended that the 
Moslem is a worse Christian (if I may put my own 
sense upon that word) than the “Chiistians” who 
are drinking blood in Macedonia 

I reached Kirk-Kilissi, the town of the Forty 
Churches — or rather forty shrines — as dusk was 
falling On the way I had passed three villages, 
Greek, Turk, and Bulgarian 1 he Greek looked the 
most civilised, the Bulgarian was by far the most 
prosperous in sheep and cattle, the Turkish was the 
most primitive and humble 
As we drove in I was surprised to see young trees 
planted along the side of the street I thought of 
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the London County Council, and rubbed my eyes 
The hotel proved to be poor enough , Kirk-Kilissi 
may average two or three European visitois in a 
year, and those commercial travellers from Austria 
The door of the room in which 1 took my meals 
grated miserably on its hinges My dragoman told 
me that the town wanted a branch line to the railway, 
but that the Government prevented it 
“ The Government does not prevent the landlord 
from oiling the hinges of that door,” I suggested 
“It impeaches their spirits,” he replied 
Unless I give some idea of the dragoman French 
through whose imperfect medium I was obliged to 
take cognisance of so much of Rumelia, as through 
a Hawed pane, of glass, the Englishman will gain 
no true idea of the obstacles that lie between him 
.md the truth 

Scarcely any Englishman really knows Turkish 
No Englishman can know all the Slave dialects of 
Rumcha Few or none have ever tried to learn Vlach 
or Albanian And probably no born Englishman 
thoroughly understands the peasant's Greek For 
that reason alone Rumelia must remain more or less 
unknown to us There is a deep significance in the 
saying of K'ung the Master — “ He who docs not 
know words does not know men ” 

My first visit the next morning was paid to the 
Greek Metropolitan, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction from the Greek Consul of Adnanople He 
had gone into the country to conduct a funeral, but 
1 was received by his archdeacon 
From him 1 learned that the population of the 
town was rather ovei 20,000, made up as follows 


Hellenes 


9,210 

Turks 


6,120 

Bulgars 


4,045 

Jews 


1,526 

Strangers 


150 



21,051 
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These figures were accepted subsequently by the 
governor as fairly representative They certainly do 
not seem to present a strong case for the annexation 
of Kirk-Kilissi by its ambitious northern neighbour 
And yet, unless the march of events takes a new 
direction, Kirk-Kilissi will assuredly one day share 
the fate of Anchialos 

At the time of the insurrection of 1903, the Comi- 
tadjis made an attempt to Bulgarise this sandjak 
Fortunately there were no Europeans to interfere, 
the Turks put forth their strength, and the movement 
was quickly and decisively put down 

But Kirk-Kilissi is only five hours from the frontier, 
and the Greeks are nervous The archdeacon had 
heard that three officers of the Bulganap army, named 
Madjaroff, Ikonomoff, and Katalikos, were hiding in 
Gieat Tirnovo, a smaller town in the mountainous 
part of the sandjak The people of three Bulgarian 
villages to the north, Karanazu, Vaisul, and Tataria, 
had left their homes and emigrated into the Princi- 
pality, “ to prepare for an invasion in the spring ” 
These rumours and alarms were not taken seriously 
by the Turkish governor and general, to whom I 
mentioned them later The officers in Tirnovo were 
regarded as mythical The villagers had had a bad 
harvest, and some of the younger men had gone else- 
where in search of work It was believed that some 
had gone to take up the lands left vacant by the 
expulsion of the Greeks from Eastern Rumelia 
The archdeacon told me, also, of a youth of eighteen, 
named Skopelos, who had just been skinned alive by a 
band of six Bulgarians from Karamango, led by one 
Nicolas Philis But the spot was some hours away, 
and I could get no confirmation of the story 

I arranged with the archdeacon to visit the Greek 
school later in the day, and then went to call on the 
mutessanf 

Galib Pasha, as he is named, received me with all 
courtesy, and ordered coffee and cigarettes for me and 
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my dragoman In Turkey a dragoman may be a 
secretary of legation, or he may be a courier, and at 
first my Montenegrin or Servian or Austrian was a 
little inclined to assume the former rank 
It was my first interview with a Turk, and I set 
myself to win his confidence I told him of my own 
experiences as a mutessarif in Nigeria, and mentioned 
my having built a mosque The pasha listened in 
evident bewilderment A Christian who had built a 
mosque must have been a novelty, in his experience of 
Christianity We did not make much progress during 
this visit, but his Excellency arranged to call in the 
afternoon, and take me to see the Turkish school 
As it happened, the archdeacon was a little late, and 
the pasha a little before his time They met in my 
room, and met with apparent friendliness However, 
his Excellency was still slightly rescr\ ed with myself 
No doubt he had had a telegram from Adnanople, the 
police had found out something about my dragoman, I 
had come into the district under false pretences as 
a tourist, and I was a friend of the Greeks 
I proposed a joint visit to both schools It was 
accepted without demur, and we drove off, the 
governor and I in his carriage, and the archdeacon 
following with the dragoman in mine 
We went first to the Turkish school, which was 
newly built I must confess that the words “Turkish 
school ” suggested to me a bare floor with a circle of 
small boys squatting round a turbaned teacher reciting 
the Koran I have seen such schools in Nigeria and 
R^'orocco I found a handsome building fitted up with 
forms and desks, with globes and maps, with shelves 
of books, and all the appliances of a modern education 
More surprising still, I found a large hall, fitted up at 
one end with a stage and curtain for concerts and 
theatrical performances I found everything but boys 
the Turkish schools open and close earlier than the 
Christian ones, and the scholars had gone home 
While we were driving through the streets I said 
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something to the pasha on the subject of the trees 
His Excellency at once brightened up, and 1 learned 
that it was he who had planted them I said (we 
both spoke m French) 

“ What I have seen of your town, so far, has rather 
taken me by surprise I do not think people in 
England are accustomed to hear much good about 
Turkey If there are any other things you would like 
me to see and report, I shall be glad if you will show 
them to me " 

Galib Pasha took me at my word On the way to 
the Gicek school he tin ned aside to show me a “ mill ” 
where they made brandy The proprietor of the mill 
was a young Greek, who had spent some years in 
Pans, and came back with a French wife. His manners 
were those of the boulevards He quite patronised 
the governor, and hardly noticed the archdeacon 
However, I had not time to sec the mill I found the 
boys at the Greek school were being kept in to wait 
my arrival, and I hurried off 

I watched with some curiosity to see how the 
Turkish governor would be received by the Greek 
boys In spite of what I had seen already, 1 half ex- 
pected them to show signs of fear when the terrible 
pasha appeared among them Nothing of the sort 
They were far less shy of him than the natives of 
Lokoja used to be of me 

In the first class we entered the bovs were having 
a Turkish lesson I asked the governor to put some 
questions to them, and he made one or two read 
passages aloud, and corrected them His manner was 
perfectly kind, and the lads were evidently pleased 
by his notice 

We passed into the youngest class And there, 
away on a back form, I caught sight of a little red 
fez What did this mean The schoolmaster ex- 
plained It was a little Turk who had come to the 
Greek school in order to learn Greek, 1 called out 
the youngster, patted him on the head, and asked if 
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the other boys treated him kindly The schoolmaster 
answered for him that he was quite happy among 
them 

I thought It the most pleasant sight, and of the 
most hopeful augury, that 1 had seen since' leaving 
Europe 

The Greek school, too, had its concert-hall Indeed, 
it was fully evident where the architect of the Turkish 
school had found his model Islam had paid to Hellas 
the compliment of imitation It is not the first time 
that Hellas has conquered by her education those who 
had conquered her in arms 
From the school we went to the Greek Musual 
Society, where we heard “The Sultan’s Hymn” and 
“ God Save the King ” very well executed by a band 
of youngsters in smart uniforms, with thoroughly good 
instruments The conductor afterwards sent me a 
copy of a mazurka of his own composition 
We parted company with the archdeacon, and the 
governor took me on to the town hall He told me, 
with evident satisfaction, that he h.id left the towns- 
people free to choose their own mayor, and they had 
elected an Israelite Such a choice would be impossible 
in Russia, one of the Powers which we had called in 
to reform the government of Mai edonia 
The mayor met us at the town hall, and showed me 
the plans of a public garden which I found in course 
of construction alongside of the building It is to 
have grass for the children to play on, and flower- 
beds, and a small lake, and a band-stand for the 
summer evenings What could Mr John Burns do 
more if he were governor of Kirk-Kilissi 
While we were driving back to the hotel the pasha 
said to me suddenly, “ Have you confidence in your 
dragoman " 

“ I have confidence in nobody but myself,” I 
answered 

At once the last reserve disappeared He arranged 
to come round and see me after dinner, without the 
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dragoman’s presence It was a confirmation of what 
I had suspected from the first 

Gahb Pasha arrived at half-past seven, and stayed 
till half-past ten, and I never remember passing a 
more interesting three hours I told him that my last 
visit to his country had been with arms in my hand m 
the van ot an invading force I described Nigeria to 
him, and astonished him with the news that in that 
country wc tolerated domestic “ slavery " , that is to 
say, we did not actively encourage the natives to 
desert their employment, and become vagabonds 
I related how I had found my chief town in a state of 
anarchy under a runaway slave, who since his 
accession to the throne had received six months’ 
imprisonment for man-stealing, but had /lurried favour 
with the white man in the character of a Christian 
convert and a procurer , and how I had replaced him by 
the rightful heir, who happened to be a Moslem and 
an honest man 

Gahb Pasha, on his side, talked to me freely of his 
country, his family, and his policy as governoi 
Two of hib sons were learning English in a Christian 
school, the famous Robert College at Constantinople, 
and he was learning it from them fic had brought 
round with him the book he was then working at — it 
was East Lynnc ^ — and there, by a smoking lamp, 
in that little room of a Greek hostelry in a remote 
Rumelian town, the Turkish pasha read aloud the 
woes of Uady Isabel, while I corrected his pro- 
nunciation 

He told me that he was honoured by the friendship 
of the Grand Vizier, Fend Pasha, and I found after- 
wards that he had written to that great functionary 
about my visit He described how he, in common 
with every patriotic Moslem, was working to put 
down religious strife, and teach all races and religions 
to live in harmony, as the sole means of safeguarding 
their country from the grip of foreign Powers In 
Kirk-Kili'^si he had, to some extent, succeeded. He 
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had contrived concerts and picnics as a means of 
bringing the people together, and he had induced all 
creeds to join in building a theatre 
At a later date I repeated some of these things to a 
British official, who shall be nameless He responded 
“ 1 should have thought there were things a Turkish 
town needed much more than a theatre ” 

It was the usual sneer, that fatal Britannic sneer 
which costs England all the love she would otherwise 
receive for her good works In Kirk-Kilissi, at least, 

I had found the Turk doing his best He is conscious 
of his own deficiencies, which some ot us are not 
He knows that he is behind Europe in many tilings, 
in the knowledge of flying-machines and motor-cars, 
and strikes and dynamite He is educating himself as 
hard as he can A very little praise, a very little 
encouragement, from Europe, and above all from 
England, would do much to strengthen his hands 
against those onlookers who do not want him to 
succeed, whose interest it is that Turkey should 
stagnate, and decay, and drop into their grasp And 
his efforts are rewarded with insulting scorn It is 
like the man m Mr Pinero's play — " Blame, blame , 
but praise, oh dear, no ’ " 

What is it that Kirk-Kilissi needs more than a 
theatre Drains, perhaps Galib Pasha has done 
wrong in thinking of the soul before the body, in 
putting Mary above Martha And yet this theatre of 
Ins IS a spiritual drain-pipe, devised to carry off the 
foul dregs of racial and religious hatred, and to spare 
Kirk-Kilissi the plague that has ravaged Macedonia 
In view of subsequent events, I feel at liberty to 
mention that 1 sounded Galib Pasha on the attitude of 
the Sultan I did not believe, 1 do not now believe, 
that I should act wisely in meddling with what may 
be considered the strictly domestic side of Turkish 
politics Whether the Turks or any other people 
should live under a despotic or a constitutional 
government is a question entirely for themselves to 
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decide But the course of events during the last 
hundred years undoubtedly does justify, and even 
require, England’s interesting herself in the relations 
between the Turks and their Christian subjects, and 
to the extent that a change of government is likely to 
improve those relations we are bound to welcome and 
to support it 

Clearly, if there were a word of truth in the stock 
charges against Abdul Hamid II of hating his 
Christian subjects and desiring to promote dissension 
among them, the governor of Kirk-Kihssi was playing 
a very dangerous game I asked if I should run any 
risk of injuring him by reporting what I had seen 
Galib Pasha had evidently not heard of these fantastic 
charges, for he not only authorised me^to write freely, 
but even sent me round a memorandum before I left 
of the points which lie wished me to include in my 
Report He asked me to give the credit of his work to 
the Sultan, a request which may have proceeded from 
modesty or from loyalty, or from a desire to conciliate 
the good will of his Imperial Majesty — ^in any case, it 
was in kei'piiig with Oriental etiquette lie further 
informed me that there w'^as a keen rivalry between 
the Palace and the Porte — a state ol things which was 
fan ly evident to me on my return to Constantinople 
The Sultan’s regular Ministers were inspired by very 
much the same patriotic intentions as the Young 
Turks, but unfortunately they were opposed at every 
turn by the clique w'hich had succeeded m persuading 
Abdul Hamid II that his people were his natural 
enemies 

I give the Turkish pasha’s note, exactly as he wrote 
It I do not think it will injure him in the esteem of 
any one whose esteem is worth possessing 


“Kiik-Kihsse is a more important department of 
the province of Adnnopcl 

" There is six districts, the two of which (Vassilikos 
and Midia) situated on the bank of the black sea, the 
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other two (Tirnovo and Viza) in the mountains, and 
the others (Baba-Eski and Lule-Bourgas) are on the 
railroad 

“ Kirk-Kilisse (the governor's residence) is a town 
very lively and well arranged, were are twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants There are three great schools, 
one of which that is more beautyfull lUppartains at the 
Mussulmans, and the others at the (ireecks and the 
Israehtishb 

“ The trees are planted in the streets sides It is 
arranged a public garden on a pretty plane, and they 
will build a great theatre and the casino in the side of 
which 

" It IS very difficult to direct that department were 
are the different and hostilcs inhabitants (Mussulmans, 
Greecks, Bulgars, Jewishs) But for to annihilate the 
hostility the government arranges the concerts, the 
rcpiesentations* and the picnics with them ” 

1 he writer of that memorandum was the representa- 
tive of a Government which is constantly charged with 
acting on the principle “divide .ind govern ” During 
a drive together we passed the Christian cemetery 
“The Bulgais and (jixcks used to be buried there 
together,” the pasha remarked lather sadly “Now 
the Bulgars have a cemetery ot their own ” Alas, it 
docs not require the ciaft of Machiavclh to divide the 
races in Rumclia The leal difficulty is to unite these 
“ different and hostile inhabitants ” 

I was so much interested by Kirk-Kilissi that I 
decided to remain another day 

Ihe next morning Galib Pasha took me, by my 
r*^ quest, to see the bariacks, the headquarters of a 
division composed of ten battalions of infantry, with 
cavahy, artillery, and a mountain battery of mule-guns 
for use against brigands or bands 

The military commandant, Ilisni Pasha, received me 
Very kindly, and invited me to return in the afternoon 
to witness the exercises of the troops I ventured to 
tell him that I had already been agreeably surprised to 
see that the men were in perfect trim, as certain 
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English writers were in the habit of referring to the 
Turkish soldiery as “ ragged battalions ” The general 
raised his hand to his head 
“ We owe all to our Sultan,” he said simply 
But it is useless to refute a sneer I shall merely 
have given the Comitadji Press a pretext for saying 
in future that the Sultan wrung taxes out of the 
oppressed peasantry in order to lavish the money on 
expensive uniforms for his troops 
At midday 1 had the honour of receiving a visit from 
the masters of the Greek school, to the number of 
seven, who presented me with the following address, 
in French (1 must apologise for transcribing the 
word “ Excellency," but in the East such terms are a 
matter of courtesy, and before I reafhed the end of 
my tour 1 was promoted to " Lord," and even 
“ Highness ”) 


Educational Society of Kirk-Kilissi 

December 24, 1907 

“ Exclllfnc y, 

“ The visit you were good enough to make 
yesterday to the cential school of the Greek com- 
munity of our town has touched us deeply 

“ In coming to return this visit, on behalf of our 
young pupils, we wish to pay a grateful homage to 
the man who cares for learning and interests himself 
in the future of our schools 
"We hope that your Excellency will always re- 
member us among your concerns, and we desire that 
you may be the vehicle of the good wishes that the 
Greek population of our town always forms for the 
prosperity of your great country, England 

" Michael J Lykides, President 
"Sophocles U Dadakis, Secretary" 

The Greek head master impressed me not less 
favourably than the Turkish governor It was easy 
to see that his soul was in his task I had a most 
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encouraging conversation with them all, and they 
expressed the most friendly sentiments towards the 
Moslems 

“We desire to hold out our hands to the Turks 
We think a good understanding is necessary for them 
and for us Our mission is to civilise — we school- 
masters We are prepared to live on good terms with 
the Turks ” 

Are these better or worse sentiments than those of 
hatred and revenge 

When I repeated these words to a Greek statesman 
on my return to Athens, he suggested that the 
schoolmasters were not at liberty to express their 
true sentiments 1 can only say that had they spoken 
in an opposite sense I should have been careful to 
record their testimony in such a way as not to hurt 
them, as I have recorded such testimony elsewhere 
In my own opinion the schoolmasters were sincere, 
and I think their attitude is intelligible Of course, all 
patriotic Greeks would rather belong to their own 
(Oiintry than to another in which a different race is 
master But whci e they find themselves living, as a 
minority, in some quarter remote from Greece, it is 
( Icarly wise and right for them, while continuing to 
belong to Hellas in a spiritual sense, to try to live on 
good terms with the people they are among, and to 
show loyalty to the Government which protects them 
Until recently there were Greeks in Bulgaria, and 
Oiecks in Rumania, there are still Greeks in Egypt 
and 111 Syria Of what possible service can it be to 
the C.reek kingdom, or to the Hellenist cause, that 
these scattered colonies should cultivate a temper of 
hatred towards their neighbours, or should cherish 
schemes of setting up Greek rule in those distant 
countries ? After the experience of the last lew 
years the wiser Greeks in northern Rumelia arc 
beginning to recognise that any change from the 
present state of things may easily be a change for 
the worse, as far as their nationality is concerned. 

9 
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All Turkish towns arc not like Kirk-Kilissi, and 
governors like Galib Pasha are few and far be- 
tween under any regime The Greek soul is rest- 
less, and free Hellas attracts her separated children 
as the lighthouse attracts the sea-birds from af.ir 
There arc provinces of Turkey in which the aspna- 
tion for union with Athens is reasonable, there are 
others in which it is as unreasonable as would be 
an ambition on the part of the Irish in the United 
Slates to set up the Irish republic in America 
And the difference is not always clearly peiccivcd 
in Athens The policy of the Greek kingdom is too 
much influenced by Byzantine traditions, and her 
politicians sometimes dream of biting off more than 
they are strong enough to chew 

Power IS often the best cure for intolerance In 
proportion as their kingdom expands, and the Greeks 
find themselves ruling over Turks in Thessaly, in 
Crete, and elsewhere, their feeling towards the lurk 
must change Every violent and intolerant expres- 
sion tovvaids the Turk of Adnanople disqualifies 
them to govern the Turk of Salonika In the end 
they will peiceive that, unless and until the Greeks 
are strong enough to win and hold Constantinople 
themselves, the Turk is their best guardian against 
the invader from the north Misery makes strange 
bedfellows, and danger brings about strange alli- 
ances 

In a town nearer to the Greek frontier than Kirk- 
Kilissi, and in a school where half the children 
were learning Greek for the first time, I had a 
glimpse into the heart of Hellenism as it beats 
under the outward garb of Turkish citizenship I 
had asked the mistress of the infant class to let the 
children sing, and they sang “ The Song of the Flag ’’ 
The words did not say which flag was meant, but 
while they were singing I noticed that each child 
was holding its hand sideways across its breast,' 
with the fingers outstretched I recognised it in a 
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moment The fingers represented the blue and white 
stripes of a certain flag under which I had once 
fought’ I turned to the schoolmistress, and, after 
being assured that I should not betray her confi- 
dence, she confessed I believe that touching masonic 
sign was her own inspiration , at least, when I de- 
scribed It to my friends on my return to Athens I 
found that they had never heard of it 

1 hope a time may come when “The Song of the 
Hag” may be sung, with that picturesque accom- 
paniment, under the eyes of Turkish governors like 
Galib Pasha as freely as “Scots Wha Hae” is sung 
in the heart of London 

At two o’clock 1 returned to the barracks The 
troops had gathered in the great exercise ground 
Hisni Pasha placed me m front, and, before I realised 
what was happening, 1 found the whole division was 
marching past at the salute 1 heir commander knew 
that 1 had fought against his country ten years before, 
and this was his generous reception 

'1 he infantry marched by in perfect ordei, using the 
high German step, each company led by its officers 
I lie cavalry passed at a trot, as did the artillery and 
mnuntam-battery All were spick-and-span, the guns 
clean and bright, and the horses and mules m good 
fettle I am not a professional soldier, and I do not 
much believe in the manoeuvres of the barrack-yard 
as a test of efficiency in modern warfare , but, so 
far as I could judge, the troops I saw were likely 
to be a good match lor any that they were likely to 
meet 

After I had complimented them to their com- 
mander, I inquired what he thought of the Bulgarian 
army 

" It is well organised and well drilled,” he an- 
swered, “ but the Bulgarians have no stomach for 
tbc attack ” 

If I am to judge of the Bulgarian regular troops by 
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the Comitadjis, I should think this a lust criticism 
But it IS the idlest exercise in the world to form an 
opinion of the relative valour of forces which have 
never met on the open field 

I dined with Hisni Pasha that night Ihe governor 
was also present, and so was the Parisian “m.ller” 
It was evident that this gentleman was Kirk-Kilissi’s 
show townsman " You think we are remote and 
barbarous, but here is the kind of citizen we can turn 
out when we try ' ” 

Among the officers invited was a captain of artillcr}, 
named Sadik, who was introduced to me as a painter 
I expressed my interest, and his friends insisted on 
sending to his quarters for some specimens of Ins 
work Two of them were beautifuKy executed paint- 
ings of flowers on silk, and Captain Sadik made me 
accept them as a souvenir 

I found out afterwards that drawing and painting 
are much cultivated in Turkish schools The old 
prohibition of human and animal figures has been 
silently discarded, and 1 have seen some very good 
work, both at Monastic and Constantinople 

I had been accompanied to Kirk-Kilissi by two 
gendarmes— protectors according to the authorities, 
spies according to my dragoman and European 
opinion in general As I drove off in the grey dawn 
four mounted artillerymen, under a corporal, drew up 
alongside They had been sent by the commandant 
to escort me back to Adnanople Not spies on this 
occasion, I may be allowed to think 

Such was my first experience of real Turkey, set 
down exactly as it happened I had gone into one 
of the least-known parts of the empire, far from the 
railway, where consuls and correspondents hardly 
ever come, where there are no Europeans to please 
or to offend I have described what 1 found } 
know not what impression it may make on others 
I know what impression it made on me 
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Wlien we halted once more at the little wayside 
coffee-house, I renewed my acquaintance with its two 
cats, but I did not again call the fierce Angora the 
Moslem, nor its mild companion the Christian 
Kiik-Kilissi had shown me the other side of the 

'iliield 



CHAPTER V 

Tlin VILAYET OF ADRIANOI’LC 

A Bulgarian Commercial Agent — The art of cross examinarion-^ 

A Jewish school — Persian literature —On the trail ol the 
Comitadjis— Romeo and Juliet— A Turkish atrocity — I he tost 
of liberation 

After my return to Adnanople i was taken by 
Major Samson to call on Mr Stoileff, the Bulgarian 
Commercial Agent 

The international position of the Principality pre- 
sents one of those tangles of technical legalism whit h 
are dear to the diplomatic mind 
The Turkish Sultan is supposed to be the suzeiain 
of Bulgaria proper Eastern Rumclia, which is, by 
this time, as fully united with the rest as Yorkshire 
IS with England, is technically Turkish soil, and its 
inhabitants arc “ subjects " of the Sultan It was the 
hope of the Comitadjis to " Rumelisc ” Macedonia 
right down to the sea They claimed — their writers 
claim for them— that they had established a govern- 
ment de facto, by terrorism, a State within the 
State, and if they could wear out or exterminate the 
Greeks and Moslems they anticipated that “ Europe " 
would accept the fait accompli, and tacitly permit the 
incorporation of the conquered vilayets with the 
Principality 

It is in deference to the fictions of international 
law that the Bulgarian Ministers abroad are called 
Diplomatic Agents," and their Consuls “ Commercial' 
Agents." 


*34 
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I found It the general opinion that I was m duty 
bound to call on these Agents wherever I lound 
them, and let them talk to me I do not know how 
many other ofiieial persons I was not e^cpcctcd to 
listen to in the same way — Rumanian and Ser\ian 
Consuls, Austrian and Russian Civil Agents, French 
and Italian officers, English Financial Commissioners 

it seemed to be the recognised duty of a traveller 

to pass his whole time in drinking in official state- 
ments from official lips 

If I neglected my duty in this respect 1 can only 
plead that my time was limited, that I was in search 
ot facts and ocular evidence, and that I consider it 
unprohtablo to argue with people who are officially 
bound not to let themselves be convinced 
However, I consented to call on Mr Stodeff, and 
the reader shall hear how I got on 

1 he Bulgarian Agent was, of course, most tnendly 
The Bulgarians are more English in their manners 
than the Greeks, and to this fact 1 attribute part of 
their popularity in England 
But he was evidently on his guard Ills hrst words 
showed me that he was aware that 1 had lome from 
Athens, and that I was going baik there On this 
tooting we met, and to me, as to a reiogniscd adver- 
sary, he expounded the following ease 
“ 1 he Bulgarians of the Principality have nothing 
whatever to do with the Macedonian bands It is a 
pin cly Macedonian movement 
“ In 1903 the bands did not attack a single village, 
but solely the Turkish armed forces ” 

1 asked why, in that case, the Greeks came into the 
field 

“ 1 he Greeks took arms to assist the Turks ” 

Mr Stoileff went on to lefer to the doatli of 
Captain Melas Accoidmg to him, this oificer was 
murdered by his own followers foi the sake of the 
money he had about him It is unfoitunate that this 
version of the case is not borne out by the Bulgauan 
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apologist “ A few skirmishes ' have none the less 
taken place (notably one in which Captain Melas 
was killed) " It has been confirmed by no one else 
The Archbishop of Castoria naturally came m for 
severe treatment 

“ He appeared before a monastery in which some 
insurgents were besieged by Turkish troops, and told 
them he would guarantee their safety if they sur- 
rendered They laid down their arms, and were 
massacred to the last man ” 

The following remarks are more instructive, and 1 
have italicised one statement which was afterwards 
corroborated by the peasants themselves 

“ There arc many peasants, Hulganans by speech, 
but Greek by religion T/ny have tip desire to join 
Greece or Bid ^at la Even those who are undoubtedly 
Greeks do not want to be annexed to Greece, because 
they dread having to contribute to the debt and the 
taxes of the kingdom In particular, they object to 
the tax on sugar ” 

So the Folk War has been over a question of sugar 
I believe the Principality is much freer from debt than 
Greece, but I fear the peasant’s preference is more 
likely to depend on the comparative proximity and 
ferocity of the Greek or Bulgarian band than on 
these calculations of political economy 

I asked Mr Stoileff what was the programme of 
his Government in the matter He answered 

“The Great Powers must take entire contiol of 
Macedonia The people must be told that they 
are Macedonians Macedonia must be made a neutral 
State ’’ 

“ What do you mean by a neutral State ? ” I in- 
quired, glancing at the portrait of Prince Boris, which 
occupied a place of honour on the wall “ Do you 
mean an independent kingdom ” 

' I e between Greeks and Turks Macedonia, by H N Brailsford, 
P. 215 
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“Or a republic," was the swiftly given response 
“ Whatever the people wish themselves ” 

I think there is not very much doubt as to what 
the people will “wish themselves," by the time the 
Comitadps have done with them They will “ wish " 
to be Bulgarians They will “ wish ’’ to join their 
brethren under the sway ol Prince Ferdinand And 
with that contingency in sight, it is distinctly better 
that Macedonia should be a republic than a kingdom 

I have no wish to be hard on Mr Stoilcff I may 
have made a mistake in going to sec him I had 
no sympathy, I never can have sympathy, with the 
expansion of Bulgaria or any other country at the 
expense of any nationality or individual that does 
not wish to be, incorporated with it Govcinmcnts 
must, unhappily, rest on compiomise, and small 
minorities must suffer in any scheme of things But 
tlic Bulgarians have no majority in Maeedonia, and 
the means they have used to create one have demon- 
strated their unfitness to have the government of even 
an alien dog With that feeling in my mind, I could 
only ticat the Bulgarian Agent as a hostile witness 
In my opinion, ho would have been justified in 
declining to give evidence if he derided to give it 
he should have given it straightforwardly 1 con- 
sidered that he was tnfling with me, and my last 
question was in the nature of .1 cross-examincr's trap 
which the witness walked into 11 I aitad unfairly I 
apologise to Mr Stoileff 

One of the most interesting elements in the popu- 
lation of Rumelia is the Jewish The Jews who 
compose it are chiefly those whose ancestors were 
expelled from Spam, and, as is well known, they still 
use a Spanish dialect 1 had neglected to visit the 
Jewish school at Kirk-Kihssi, and I made up for the 
omission by going to see the great institution estab- 
lished in Adnanoplc by the Allumcc Isradtte of Pans, 
containing upwards of 1,200 pupils 

Of these 763 receive their education free, and most 
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of the others pay less than a shilling a month Of 
the poor ones C45 receive a suit of clothes and pair 
of shoes every year, and 342 have a hot meal every 
day at noon The principal languages taught arc 
French and Turkish, with Hebrew as part of the 
religious instruction, and German in the two senioi 
classes The annual budget of the school comes to 
the modest sum of £2,000, of which the greatest pait 
is raised locally, tlie Alltatuc Israelite contributing 
;£'40 o The Ottoman Government gives a small sub- 
scription, as docs the Anglo-Jcwish Association 

The thing that struck my imagination most, during 
my inspection ot this noble foundation, was coming 
into one class-ioom and finding all the boys wearing 
the fez It was the Hcbicw lesson, and, since Hebrew 
is the sacred language, the scholais cover themselves 
while they study it 

They arc right to do so Well did Mohammed call 
them the People of the Book For that book of theirs, 
to the Sdcntific mind a collection of primitive folk- 
lore, of ludcly edited ehronieles, and socialistic poetry, 
has proved itself the mightiest book that any people 
has begotten '1 he Christian Testament is a supple- 
ment to it, the Koran is a commentary It has been 
found mightier than all the books of the Hellenes 
put together In Athens, under the shadow of the 
Parthenon, the descendants of Socrates and Pericles 
know more of David than Achilles, and write the 
name of the All-Father Yahveh instead of Zefs 

The Jews in 1 urkey are extremely poor somehow, 
they do not prosper under Moslem rule, although they 
so much prefer it to Christian In Salonika the 
Greeks are beating them on their own ground, and 
at their own trade of banking Their schools owe 
a great deal to the French Alliance Israelite, and m 
the one I visited there were twelve teachers of the 
French language, seven of them trained in Pans 

This zeal of the French for the predominance of 
their language in the East is m striking contrast with 
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the apathy shown by ourselves In Constantinople 
our Consul, Mr Waugh, took me to visit two schools 
The first, founded and supported entirely by the 
English residents, trams about fifty boys in the English 
language, although I overheard the younger ones 
using Greek among themselves in the playground 
The second, hbcrally financed by the Scotch Mission 
to the lews, trains 450 boys and girls in the German 
language Some of them syjcak German when they 
fust come, no doubt, and others Spanish But all 
of them speak German when they leave English is 
tauglit in the school, as one subicct, and the few 
pupils who remain on long enough really learn it, 
as they learn French, in the same time But the 
school IS a German sthool 

It IS a highly charitable enterprise, charitable to- 
wards the Jews, and still more charitable towards 
the Germans But when I mentioned what I had 
seen to our Ambassador he seemed to think it worth 
his attention, and the English public may some day 
think the same' 

1 went to thank the Covernor-Gcncral of Adnanople 
for the reception 1 had met with in his vilayet, and 
Major Samson nitiodu>.ed me 1 found the Vali was 
a scholar, deeply versed 111 Persian literature I had 
first learned the chami of Persian literature from a 
Persian poet, the pi oh ssor of that l.inguagc in "Innity 
College, Dublin Under the inHucncc of the subject, 
the present conversation became worthy of Unsan 
and Firdausi in the gardens of Isjiahan 

Ills Excellency conveyed to me that the hour in 
'vhich he had made my acquaintanec was the most 

' the English High School, referred to above, is m great need of 
fiiithcr support, and subscriptions may be sent to A C Sillcy, Esq , 
Hon Treasurer, or to A 1 Waugh, Esej , at the Hrilish Consul ite 
The British (iovernnient does nothing to promote Bntisli inteiests in 
this direction (a similar school at 1 angiei has just been allowed to 
tloae Its doors), but Chambers of Commerce interested in the trade of 
the Levant would find the endowment of such schools the soundest 
of investments. 
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pleasurable in a long and laborious life, but that 
all his joy had been changed into mourning by the 
intelligence that I was to quit his capital on the 
morrow 

I replied that 1 had come out to examine into 
troubles, and that it was because his administration 
had rendered his vilayet so happy that I was leaving 
it so soon 

Major Samson was inspired with the beautiful re- 
mark that I was like the sea-bird that follows the 
storm 

The reader must pardon these digressions They 
should serve to icniind him that the Thousand Nights 
and a Night arc still a part of life in Rumeha Bt 
not too impatient with the ways of Fairyland 

There are a few Bulgars in Adnanople, but the 
prevailing element m the town is Turkish I leaincd 
there was some ill-will between these Bulgars and 
the Greeks, dating Irom eight or ten years back, 
when the Bulgarians began persecuting the Greeks 
in the adjoining Principality That date is most 
significant For the whole terrorist movement against 
the Greeks, in and out of Macedonia, followed on 
their defeat in the war with Turkey It may not be 
chivalrous to hit a man when he is down, but it is very 
good business And the Folk are a practical people 

My next stopping-place after Adnanople was 
Dedeagatch, where the railway comes down to the 
sea-coast The town is well built, after a recent hre 
There is a broad boulevard planted with trees, and 
a general air of prosperity and neatness From the 
beach there is a glorious view of capes and islands, 
and the little harbour was crowded with sailing-boats 
of quaint design, such boats as may have conveyed 
Agamemnon, with all his men, to Asia, in the most 
famous war of all the wars that have been waged 
between the West and East. 
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At the station I was met by a kavass on the part 
of the authorities — another spyl He took me to the 
Koiiak, where 1 found the mutessanf, this time a 
bey Ihe Greeks of the town — and the town is 
iTiainl} Greek — reported that he was amiable, but 
not energetic 

He told me that the Comitadjis had started work 
m his sandjak There is a thin line of Bulgarian 
villages stretching southward from the Bulgarian 
nontier almost to the sea — the valley of the Marit/a — 
and along this line the bands weie beginning to creep 

Now the Maritza docs not flow through any part 
of Macedonia It flows through the vilayet of Adria- 
nople, known to history as Thrace This liberating 
movement, therefoie, should have no connection with 
the other It should be a purely Thracian movement 
Its object should be to tcath the inhabitants that 
they are Thracians, and to conveit the country into 
a neutral state, not an independent kingdom, but a 
republic 01 whatever the peojile wish thimsclves 
At present the majority of them wish to be Turkish 
subjects, and most of tlie others wish to be Hellenes 
Ihe Comitadjis will change all that 

One night, just before my arrival, there w.is a 
Bulgarian wedding in a village a short way inland, 
in which three-fourths of the inhabitants are Bulgars 
and the rest Turks The "lurks, m their quarter, 
listened to the rejoicings, and among the discharges 
of firearms let off in honour of the occasion their 
ears caught a sound which told them that loaded 
"<irtndges were being fired as well as blank A 
messenger was despatched to the mutessanf in 
Dedeagatch with the tidings, and the mutessanf 
showed all the energy required Swiftly and silently 
a body of troops arrived on the scene They found 
m the village a band of half-a-dozen Comitadjis, 
most of whom were shot down, while one or two 
escaped Among the killed was one in peasant dress 
whose hands and feet betrayed, by the tenderness of 
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the skin, that he was not a peasant — in all probability 
an officer of the Bulgatian army 

Such was the story told me by the governor, and 
tald me independently in the town An everyday 
incident of life in Rumclia Of course the governor 
ought to have mstiucted the troops to take the men 
alive He ought to have given them a legal trial, 
with a jury containing a few Bulgarians, and a 
Russian Consul looking on to see fair play And 
in the improbable event of a verdict against them 
for carrying arms without a licence, he should have 
let them off with a small fine, or a few weeks’ im- 
prisonment as first-class misdemeanants All that 
will be done when Thrace is reformed But mean- 
while, one gathers that the Turkish Government under- 
stands the people with whom it has to deal, and that 
even an east-lovmg governor gets on pretty well 
without the assistance of the Powers 

The Government kavass, or spy, continued to ac- 
company my steps , and it is fair to remark that in 
Rumclia every consul is attended by his own kavass 
when hr takes his walks abroad 1 led him straight 
from the Konak to the Greek Consulate, where 1 
found the Greek Archbishop Afterwards he followed 
me to my hotel, where I dismissed him , and he went 
meekly away, and was seen no more 
The same night the Chief of Police, calling at the 
Archbishop’s Palace, inquired if his Eminence knew 
who I was But he had come there about another 
matter, and the Archbishop believed that the question 
was only put out of natural curiosity about a stranger 
The Archbishop told me this the next day, in the 
train going to Xanthe llis Eminence got in with me, 
and on the way we were joined by the Archbishop 
of Xanthe, by a Turkish officer in command of the 
soldiers guarding the railway, and by a Jewish 
merchant 

In Rumeha Archbishops are rather thick upon the 
ground The first result of the Turkish conquest was 
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to add to the importance of the Christian hierarchy 
Every Bishop transformed himself into a Metropolitan 
and Archbishop The traveller through this country 
must return to England with the feeling that ordinary 
Bisliops are hardly worth his notice, and even Pri- 
mates are ordinary men 

But 1 have to explain the business which brought 
the luikish Chief of Police to see the Greek Arch- 
bishop, because it threw another unexpected light 
onluikish rule The Archbishop told me the story 
without the least idea how it would strike an English 
mind 

He said that the Turks, by which he meant the 
Moslems, were guilty of turning the heads ot Chiis- 
tuin gills by means of flattery and presents, in order 
to obtain them as wives If he had been an English 
Comitadp writer, of course he would have said that 
tlie lurks were in the habit of stealing and lavishing 
Christian girls , but, being merely a Greek Archbishop, 
hi probably told fhe truth To turn tlic head of a 
Christian girl by praising her charms and oftenng her 
liwellery, in the hope of marrying her, is a crime 
not unknown m “ Europe,” but our laws treat it with 
astonishing laxity In Rumclia it is a serious matter, 
and the Chief ot the Police took piompt action He 
warned the Archbishop of what was happening, or had 
happened — I rather gathered that the misguided girl 
had already fled to her Moslem lover — and the Arch- 
bishop resolved to save her She was brought back — 
as 1 undci stood, without her consent — married on the 
s[ ot to a Christian youth selected for her by the 
Archbishop, and the newly wedded pair weie now in 
the tram on their way to Salonika under his Eminence’s 
vigilant guardianship 

And why, the reader may ask, as I asked, did 
the authorities show all this zeal Because, it the 
unfortunate lovers had been allowed to wed, “ the 
Greeks would have been excited against the Turks ” 
hear of their Christian subjects moved the Turkish 
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tyrants to restore this infatuated girl to her 
friends 

Shall I recall the words of the kind-hearted governor 
of Kirk-Kilissi "i* — "It is very difficult to direct that 
department were are the different and hostilcs inhabi- 
tants ” The Young Turks now have the task in 
hand, and one can only hope that the cordial feelings 
which prevail for the moment will soften the inevitable 
conflicts later on 

As wc were nearing Xanthe my fellow -passengers 
urged me veiy warmly to alight, and stay a night m 
the town 1 objected that my tesken (the inland pass- 
port above referred to) was only marked for Drama, and 
that the authorities might object The Archbishop 
assured me that his word tor me would be suflicicnt 
I still hesitated, whereupon the Turlcish officer was 
appealed to He at once said that the Vali of Adna- 
noplc had sent an order down the line that I was to 
be at liberty to get out where I liked, and go wheie 
1 pleased It was a disconcerting moment for my 
Servian-Austrian-Montenegiiii dragoman The spy 
theory seemed to lose ground 

As It turned out, the VaJi had acted incautiously I 
came lull upon a Turkish outrage, a typical case ol 
Turkish oppression, and my dragoman took care that 
1 should not overlook it 

The town, he informed me, soon after I had got to 
the hotel, was swarming with a number of distressed 
villagers who had just had their lands seized, and been 
turned out of their homes, by the " beys ’’ 

Every reader ot Comitadji literature is familiar with 
the beys, known in our own happy country, and in 
Ireland, as the landlords Their oppicssion is one of 
the chief causes ot the Bulgarian intervention They 
arc, if possible, worse than the tax-gatherers, the 
pashas and the soldiers If a " Grecomaniac ” peasant 
hesitates to join the liberators, the thought of de- 
liverance from his bey decides him “ No rent” is a 
cry as popular in Rumelia as elsewhere. 
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I listened with a good deal of indignation to the 
dragoman’s story, and not the less so that the victims 
of the outrage appeared to be Moslems If even the 
Moslems were driven desperate it was clear there must 
be an end to Turkish rule 

1 went out to see the victims I found their carts — 
they owned carts — drawn up in an open space in the 
outskirts of the town Their horses — they owned 
horses — were stabled hard by I entered a house in 
which I found a number of women and children very 
well dressed — much better dressed than Irish women 
and children when 1 was last in the country parts 
of Ireland I bestowed some small coins on the 
children, their mothers, who wore veils, rc'fuscd to 
speak to me . 

Then I went round to see the kaimakam (Xanthe 
IS only a ca/a, not a sandjak ) 

1 he kaimakam, 1 had been told in the train, was “a 
very honest man ” 1 had not yet heard a bad word 

against any Turkish governor, and, except in one 
place, I was not destined to do so Greeks, Turks, 
and Biilgars alike seemed prejudiced in favour of 
then tyrants They could not have read much 
Comitadji literature 

The kaimakam, who had had no notice of my coming, 
nor of my views and objects, received me civilly, and 
answered my questions without embarrassment In 
any other country in the world a foreign traveller 
walking into the office of the local governor and 
proceeding to cross-question him about his affairs 
might have a rather rude reception In Turkey it is a 
thing of course that the passing European should play 
the spy upon the Government, and tax its officers with 
their faults 

He told me that the dispute between these people 
and their landlords was of long standing They were 
not natives of the district, but immigrants from else- 
where — I think he said from Greece — who had squatted 
oil the beys’ land Some of them were gipsies They 

10 
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luul horn suIIoiliI tn lom.iin, hut tioublc h.ul aiiscu 
thioin;li thui pasturing their .shc'ep and cattle — they 
nwiu'd ‘^1100]) and cattle — nil the j^ronnd rcquiictl by 
the ho\s tlu'insohos A law-suit had been earned on 
.U Adi laiiople, and the jiuli;inent was a conipromiso 
I lu' (nuit (.leiukd that the mjisies might pastuic 
till u ■■ biq amm ils ’ />< An/A ) but not the n little 

aiuinaK 1 tie i ^ had tlisi eqarded the |udgment, 

llu Ine-^ hail gone down and tliuen oil the little 
ainin.iU, oi nnpoundid them, and the gipsies had 
till I (Upon ibindoiud llu it homes in dudgeon, ami 
loiiu mt' I X.intho to d( maud ot the (io\ eminent that 
It ''hoi Id I'lnd lands toi llu m ilsewluie I gatheud 
th It UK Cio\ 01 niiu nt was going to do so 

Sm h was the explanation gi\in nu by the “\tiy 
hoiKst man ' 1 otTir no oinnion on its ciedibihtj 

It has this in Us t.i\oui, that lu had not mm h tiiiu 
to MU i nt It 

M\ diagoinan lontinued llu in\ estigiition on his 
own aitouiu whili 1 was nding out to a mon.istcry 
bia'itdulh siuuudon tlu hill bt hind llu town lli 
l-i ought nu till "I 111 nu nl that toiii ot tlu ixtitioiuis 
h (' 1)1 . n lit oH ii . \du.ini>pU in i haiiis llu i hams 
w>'( a pietuii s(|Ui tomb 1 hat ill .igoin m has missed 
his\oi.i'ion lb ought to ha\i bei n llu aiilhoi ot .i 
booh on Maiidoiim 1 lannot sa^ on-haiid what would 
h ippi n to gi[)sii s in Lnglaiul who di tied the oidii of 
.iioutl ot law, blit 1 think sonu ])i 1 1 aulioiis might be 
t iki n .igaiiist thill i mining awa\ 

llu diagrim.ui lurthi r stall d that lu had mot some 
ol till st nun in tlu stmt 1 lu y -shed tiais, .nul he 
bistowid sonu nioiu \ on llum, which w'as duly 
di bited to tiu ai I oimt 1 requested him to bring 
sonu ot tlu m to nu .that I might (jui stion them 
but lu tailid to do so When wi weie s.itely out ol 
the town, lu \t day, lu told me lli.it the refugees luid 
petitioned that I should write to the Hntish Conbul 
at Adrianojile to ask his intervention , and I faded to 
do so 
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Most Consuls and most foici{?n ofifi(rrs who have 
spent any time in Rumdia have learned to believe 
about one -tenth ol the talcs that arc brought to them 
by the peas.ints 'J he Folk are not a truthful people, 
as their best Iriends confess I heard of one Consul 
who h.ul (ommilted to memory the Hulgarian words 
joi “ J he stoiy you have piit tohl me is not true” 
He used this phiase medianually at the end of every 
t.ile of woe, and invaiiably found that it produced 
aiiothei and quite different \eision 

I do not s.iy that llu' Rumdi.in pi asants are naturally 
inoie pioni to grumbh and ixaggeiate than other 
peasants 'Ihiie usi d to hi .1 tale ” in Iteland of a 
jxasiiit who w.is Ml tlu habit of wa^ lading Lnglish 
touiists at Kdlapie > , .mil iiKning them to solid s\m- 
[).ith> b\ pointing to his mistrable cabin of loose 
stoiH -5 and bi olvi 11 w indow s aiul tunud tliali h d he 
labiii was tiul} mi-aiabh, and it w.is his property 
IJiit It was not his le-^idt me It was, so to speak, his 
business j)ieinis(>, 01 lalhtt Ills stoi k-in-ti ade He 
li\id in < oilstdi 1 ,il)le lomtort dsewhetc 

llu dibit I me lutwein thi Riinieluin peasant and 
ollui ]i(.asants is that lu gets moie i ni ouragement 
aiul a widu aiidu lu i I he missuniai it s, alwa3S a 
It tidei -Ik ai led and iniudiiious dass of men, art his 
sw'oin athoiatis llu subnets of Pi nice Ferdinand 
ait Itsb indifti ii III to Ills gi lex.imi s than thes pretend 
I’oweiful inonaidis show him moie s^mpath^ than 
tlu > ,ilwa\s e\ti lid to then tiwii subjei ts And his 
piospiiitv Is the piessing <au of a i)hilanthropic 
Kuiiiiiv whose own pt.isants ate still waiting for their 
thiot u tes aiul .1 tow 

^'»>w', that IS the most seiious outiage, or alleged 
outi age, on thi' p.irt ot Moslems that came under 1113' 
dll eel observation while 1 was in the Turkish empire 
on the look-out for outiages And it was perpetrated, 
•f at all, on Moslems It ina> lustify the Powers m 
requiring the appointment ot a Christian goveinoi tor 
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Thmre If so, 1 sliould suggest the choice of an Irish 
resident magistrate 

By way of comparison, I give a sample of how the 
enemies of Turkey conduct their liberating mission 
I took It down the same day in the office of the 
Commercial Company of Salonika, Limited 

" My name is Denietracopoulo I am the cashier of 
the Cnmpan\ 'I'wo ^ears ago to-day the Bulgarians 
seized my bi other They seized him as he was going 
to hib farm fiom a village They carried him up to 
the mountains They kept him two months We 
paid /boo " 

W'hcn a thing like that is done by a piivate robbei 
"Europe" blames it When it is done by a robber 
who sa\s he hates the Sultan, "Liu ope” praises it 
That IS the shoit history of this Folk War 

The Greek C'onsul at Xanthe invited me to dinner, 
and at his hospitable boaid we were joined by tlu 
Archbishop llis laninenci told me, with great glet, 
that a sp\’ from the kaimakam had been watching his 
palace c\er since m\ tall there in the afternoon, but 
that he had " depisted " him — b\ what artifice 1 did 
not learn The hospitable cleric had brought with 
him a bottle of excellent native wine, in which we 
drank patriotic toasts, and a bottle of scented brandy, 
tw'enty years old, w'hich he gave me to take upon my 
joiirncv 

I earned it to Drama and presented it to the British 
officers’ mess It considerably modified their Bulgaro- 
philc attitude, and 1 understood that they purposed 
cultivating the friendship of his Eminence of Xanthe 
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Dr.ima — The reformed gcndinnery - Professional jcilousy — The mute 
-A Hritish officer’s cvulcnce— M> travelling eumpanion liul- 
gariaii gratitude to Lnglaiid — i he hi ro of Serres — S donika— 
Other phases of the I' oik War Ililini Pasha — I-uropcan credulity 
- flow tniva was liber.itcd J.ipaii to the rescue 

Dkama lies on the threshold of the artificial area 
hilsely called M.tcedonia As uc have seen, the 
Hulgarian attack t.ikes no notu e of the border-line 
recognised by the PoNvtrs, and therefore I need not 
do so 1 he whole southern region from Constantinople 
to Salonika is admittcdlv Gteck where it is not Moslem 
—Greek in language, Greek in ichgion, and Hellenist 
ill aspiration 'I heie are a number of Moslems ol 
Hulganan e\ti action, but thew aic of course as strongly 
opposed as the Turks, Greeks, Jews, or gipsies to a 
Bulgarian domination 1 here is a thin scattering ol 
E\aiehists in the rural disti lels In the towns the 
Bulgarian population is hardly more numerous than 
the Jewish 

Drama, a town as ugly as Xanthe is beautiful, is 
the headquarters of the Biitish olficors who arc 
engaged with the ollicers of the other five Powers in 
oigaiMsing a gendarmery for service against the Greek 
and Bulgarian bands Phis gendarmeiy is one ol the 
remedies prescribed by Austria and Russia m the 
JViursteg programme of reforms for Macedonia The 
foreign officers arc not in command of it Their 

149 
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functions have been limited to ordering its equipment, 
providing barracks and posts, drilling the men, and 
advising the Tuikish authorities where and how to 
use them 

It IS eonfessed on e\eryhand that this experiment 
has so far pro\ ed a failuic The failure is attributed 
by the officers themselves to lack of numbers, lack of 
authority on then pait, and lack of good-will on the 
part of the Government 

The head of all these officers, and therefore the 
person lesponsible to Europe foi the siuccss or failure 
of the gcndarniLi_y , was the Italian General Degiorgis, 
w'hose lecciit death makes me dtsne to avoid aii^ 
personal criticism 1 did not meet this officer, who 
was w’armly, and 1 am suie sincerely, praised to mo 
by his English comiados 

1 saw, however, with my owm eyes, that the' 
gendaimeiy weie cquippc'd wiili sky-blue undoims 
of conspicuous and uiiwotkmanlike appearanee I 
also saw — and no one drew' my attention to this — that 
the Turkish authorities had of tin ii envn .lecoid 
organised a < oi ps ol chassouis oi scouts toi tin 
express purpose of dealing witli tin bands, and tlnit 
these men w'crc dressed in a wnukmanhkt uniform 
resembling khaki in colour 

In the face of this one fact I found some difneulty 
in believing that the bultan of Tuikcy wms secretly 
anxious to prolong a ci\il war which cost him immense 
sums of money, and threatened to cost him tliicc 
provinces, oi th.it that woir could be terminated most 
easily by increasing the numbers of the gendaimeiy 
and the authority of its foreign officers 

While in Rumeha I was eontmu.illy told that the 
efforts of General Dcgiorgis and his staff were secretly 
thwarted by the authorities, and that they felt the ii 
work to be a pretence It is ordinarily believed that 
when a man finds himself in a false position he u> 
justified in tendering his resignation The courage 
and perseverance of so many officers in clinging to 
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their uncomfortable posts in the face of so much 
opposition are remarkable , and it is not surprising 
that the Sultan has honoured them with decorations 
which most of them, except the English, have ac- 
cepted 

llie distribution and conduit of the foreign officers 
throw some light on tlic motives which have inspired 
this retorm 'Ihe Russian officers work on a line 
e.stcnding northwards from Salonika, and they sig- 
nalised their arrival by telling tlie llellmist peasants 
that if they would only call thcinselvis Bulgaiiaiis all 
would be well with them I shall produce hrst-hand 
evidence of this hereafter The* Austrian officers 
have naturally prctei red the distnet whieh bordcis 
on their own cogntiy, 01 lathcr that 'luikish jirovinee 
(Bosnia) which is being adminisle*red by Austria, with 
results of which we eainc upon an examjile at Gravosa 
The Italians are st.itioiied <dong the frontier of Alb. uiia 
Tlii'ic IS a tiny eolori} of Albanians in SiciK , dating 
horn the dajs of Scandei beg, and the Italian Gove rn- 
ineiit has been thoughtful enough to select an olfieer 
of that estraction, in oider that the Albanians might 
realise how well then eountr^nien flourish undtr 
Ilali.in rule 

These are the thicc Powers which take the gieate*st 
interest in Ruinelia Ihe Geimans have shrewdly 
confined themselves to the woik of drill and in- 
struction in the town of Salonika, .ind the Geiman 
Ambassador is not unpopular at Yildu, nor does 
Gciman entei pi isc suffer much in Asm Minor Ihe 
Fniieli and English look after the Greek districts of 
Serres and Drama, where their impartiality and /cal 
have made them universally unpopular 

Ihe British officers partook the opinion that the 
gendarmery did not receive fair play as compared 
with the troops But the question in my mind is 
whether, if they were in command of the troops, they 
would consider this a fault or a merit on the part of 
the civil power 1 subsequently received from Hilmi 
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Pasha, the viceroy of the three vilayets, a most ably 
written report, made by a French officer to his own 
chief. Colonel Verand, describing the cutting oflT of a 
pai ty of Comitadjis by a force of 1 50 soldiers and 9 
police ‘ It was sent to me merely as illustrating the 
manner in which the Government carried out its 
task, and the character ol its enemies But, in reading 
It, I was struck by these two sentences . 

“The dispositions taken to catch the Comitadjis 
were excellent, and quickly executed they were con- 
ceived and executed In the lieutenant of gendarmery, 
by the ionfis'non ol the officers themselves who were 
present 

“ The lieutenant of gendarmery, Salih Agha, was, 
by the lonji^bion of every one, the hero of this 
encountci " 

The significant word here is “ confession ” (aven) 
The woith}’ Freni h officer is saying, with pardonable 
pride, “ Our man did best, as even our rivals admit ” 

This jealousy between the military and the police is 
not peculiai to Rumelia It is found exerywherc in 
our own dominions In Nigeria it had reached such a 
pitch tliat the officer commanding at Lokoja told me, 
within a tew hours of my arrival, that he could not 
answei for the behaviour of his men if the police were 
permitted to come near them, and one of my first 
official acts was to arrange a truce W'hu h satisfied every- 
body — except the Commissioner of Police 1 purged 
the police force of some men whom he had enlisted 
in it after they had been dismissed from the army for 
bad conduct I left my poliie orderly at home when- 
cx'cr I visited the camp When 1 made a tour through 
my province I took only soldiers with me, lest the 
presence of police should lead to friction I formally 
thanked the officer and his men for the manner in 
which they had assisted me in one affair of some peril 
'I'he soldiers themselves were thoroughly friendly, and 
* Given m full at p 308. 
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the black sergeant-major carried me over rivers on 
his back Nevertheless, I continued to be harassed by 
petty displays of professional jealousy from the 
military headquarters, and on one occasion the officer 
left in command had to come to me privately and beg 
me to cancel an official correspondence in which he 
had placed himself gravely in the wrong 

Now, while in Rumelia, I was shown a confidential 
report by a military attache of one of the Embassies, 
full of complaints against the manner in which the 
Turkish troops were being favoured at the cvpense of 
the gendarmery From fiist to last the reflection did 
not scern to have occurred to the writer that any part 
of this might be due to no more occult cause than pio- 
fcssional jealousy 1 suggest that by creating this 
rival force, and launching it into the troubled whirl- 
pool of Rumelia, the Powers h.ivc made a mistake 
which must hinder rather than help the work of 
pacification 

The moment I entered the English officers’ quarters 
I was most hospitably made at home, and I stayed 
there two days Unfortunately, 1 found only two 
officers there, one of whom had to lea\e immediately 
on a tour through his district My remaining host 
was Major Nye, and from him 1 gathered a good deal 
of interesting information 

It is needless to say that I found him zealous and 
free from bias It has often been said that English 
Liberals, as soon as they go abroad, become Lon- 
servitives, and it is not less true that those who at 
home would be firm pillars of aristocracy and the 
landed inteiest, no sooner find thcmscKcs in a foreign 
countiy than they are apt to develop sentiments 
which would command enthusiasm in a Radical 
meeting 

That is a general observation suggested, not by my 
intercourse with Major Nye, of whose political opinions 
‘ I am Ignorant, but by my observation of a great 
number of English officials m Turkey and elsewhere. 
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The mutessanf of Diama, whose title had been 
affectionately abbieviatcd to “mute," did not seem in 
very good odoui \Mth our ofi'icers The “mute," it 
appeared, did not appiovcot the reformed gendarmery, 
and negleitcd it, pioteinng to employ the troops 
The “ mute " w as also guilty of sowing distrust between 
the population and then protettois He had refused 
permission to the Creeks of Diaina to form a band — I 
mean a musical band — and given as his reason that 
the English oltuers obiected to it — a story which the 
Greeks weie t rcdulous enough to believe A police 
office!, dismissed without apparent lause, was told 
that his dismissal had been demanded b\ the Enghili 
officers These Machiax clhan tactics had brought 
him into disgiace tor a time But Kaicykind is not as 
Euiopc, and tlie “mute’’ had since been pardoned, and 
askccl to dine at the mess 

1 rather pitied the “ mutt ," whose fei lings about the 
foreign officers forced upon his tounti} w'erc natural 
enough And m 3 ])it\ was t hanged to admiration 
when 1 called upon him Ik i \plaiiu d to me that, by 
the precepts of his uligioii, he wms bound to love men 
of othei creeds more than his fellow-believers Great 
as IS m\ respect lor Islam, 1 confess that this surpiised 
me Ihe “mute" did not ictiiin my rail I tiust 
that I have not taken too severe a revenge for his 
discourtesy 

Majoi Nyc contradicted the report that the Russian 
officers fa\ oun d the Bulgarians It w<is the contia- 
dietion of a loyal comrade, and I will not .ittempt to 
disc ount its w'cight leirlher 

He described the country generally as being m a 
state of w^cltcring anarchy There were murdeis 
constantly committed on both sides, and both sides 
mutilated their victims The bands were masters of 
the country, and membership of one was regarded as 
a high privilege Murders were eommitted by the 
young men as a sort of title to admission Some of 
the outrages in the town of Drama had been committed 
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with this object A Bulgarian youth had entered the 
town and hurled a bomb thiough the window ol 
some Greek resort, in order to qualify liimselt as a 
Comitadji 

1 Ins was a new and instructive light on the situation 
It seemed to fit in with what I learned later on from 
a Bulgarian source, that the bands have become 
associations of blaekmailcis, living on tlu unfortunate 
villagers, and piactising on them worse oppressions 
than those wliieli foimed the pit text of the initial 
icvolt ' 

Nevertheless the Folk War retains its national 
(li.iiactcr The Comitadp leaders arc too shrewd to 
talk about Macedonians and neutral States d'hey 
appeal to the ])>Unotisin of the Bulgais, and they 
benefit by it M.ijor Nye told me of a Bulgarian 
sihoolmisticss, in private file a gentle, v\( ll-i duf ated 
young woman, who acts as a messengi 1 toi one ol these 
bands, and implnitl} ob«.>s the orders ol its ihief 
Ihe major asktd Inr how she was able to bring 
herself to assist sutli monstci s, and she explained 
liankly that when her patiiotie leelings were aroused 
she could not icluse 

In Major Nye's opinion the*se jiatnotie sentiments 
have been implanted in the peasants by the Comitadji 
(hiefs “'1 heir ideas aie those gi\en them by tlu band 
leaders ” 

And here, it seems to me, we have the true test 
of n.itioiudit}' The joung sehoolmisti t ss, saenlii ing 
her ordinary h.ibits and hei sense ol light and wrong, 
at die bidding ol a lobber and a maiisla^ei, because 
he calls on her in the name of Bulgaria, is a Bulgarian 
indeed The slow-witted peasant, whom vve shall meet 
later, speaking a cross between Servian and Bulgarian, 

' According to a recent tclegr'ini, the lUilyaiian Commercial 
AiiCnt lias been insulted in the Senes distiict by a lieuten mt of the 
Connt.idji chief, Sandansky, and the Hulgari m tiovernment has 
aemanded repar ition fiom that of luikc) ' Undci thtse einum- 
''tanres the English ipologists of Sand.msky and the Internal 
Organisation will soon find themselves alone. 
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calling himself a Patriarchist, and sending his children 
to the Greek school , willing to welcome any band 
that promises to drive away the Moslem landlord, 
but most unwilling to go on paying the same rent 
to hib liberator , that man may be bullied or scourged 
or tortured into calling himself a Bulgarian or a 
Greek, accoiding to the will of his tormentor, but the 
Folk State has no claim on his allegiance, neither has 
he much claim on Hellas 

At Diania 1 was joined by a travelling companion, 
Mr Kalopathakcs, an honoiary protessoi of the 
University of Athens, and correspondent of the since 
defunct Tribune Mr Kalopathakcs had been askid 
to accompany me on my |ournc> by the Press Bui can 
of the Greek Foreign Ofiice, but his engagements only 
permitted him to cover the part between Drama and 
Monastic The son ot a Greek lather and an English 
mother, Mr Kalopathakcs was jicculiarly quahhed 
to act as an intcrracdiai y between the Greek and 
English publics, and 1 lelt it a gnat advantage to 
have the benefit ol his moderate and impartialjudgment 
He happened to be a Piotestant, and he discovertd 
that the evil inllucncc ot the Folk War had reached even 
the tiny Protestant community in the town of Drama 
That community has hitherto consisted ot Bulgars 
and Greeks woishijiping together Now, he told me, 
the Bulgars, who aie in a majority, have expelled the 
Greeks, and refused to let them use the common 
meeting-place if, as is probable, this community 
receives any dole from American or English sources, 
it would seem worth while for its patrons to look 
into the matter 

Major Nye took me out partridge-shooting, but the 
partridges proved as shy as the Comitadjis We 
earned revolvers — a precaution which a British officer 
does not recommend needlessly Indeed, we passed 
in sight of the spot where the Bulgarians seized 
Colonel Elliott 

Colonel Elliott's rescue of himself was a teat which 
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would have earned the Victoria Cross had he been 
rescuing another His captors were leading him off 
under the eyes of his own gendarmes, and he remained 
perfectly cool and collected until they produced a cord 
to bind his hands Then he suddenly drew out his 
revolver, shot four of them, and effected his escape 
The Comitadji Press may condemn this sacrifice of 
biave lives, but a jury might find extenuating circum- 
btaucos 

The authors of this unsuccessful exploit have not 
lost heart In Drama I heard that a reward of ;£'i,ooo 
had been offered for the murder of one ot our officers, 
and that a band was being foi med on purpose to earn 
the money It was believed, and not only by the 
Bulgarians, th.it, such a coxif^ would help on the work 
of liberation, by striking our attention, and making 
I'aigland more active on behalf of the reforms, like 
the spur driven into the horse’s side 

No one can say this expectation has not been 
justified by our past aetion The worst of the 
HulgariaTi outrages, the bombs of Salonika, weie 
inspired by the anarchist reasoning that “Europe" 
('an be shocked 01 terrorised into bestowing Macedonia 
upon the Folk, against the will of the Moslem and 
Greek maiority And every step which the Powers 
have taken to weaken the authority of the Turkish 
Government is a concession to that reasoning 

T here is only one autlioiity strong enough to put a 
stop to the eivil war in its dominions And instead of 
cncoui aging and aiding it to take the measures which 
an cliMrly indispensable, the Powers have been 
hampering and thvv'aiting it They have placed 
resti ictions on its action, they have set spies on its 
agents, they have given moral encouragement to the 
authors ot the w'ar, and they have done so with the 
deliberate intention of extending the area of “ Christen- 
dom ’’ at the expense of Islam 

The only doubt which now discourages the Comi- 
tadjis IS the doubt whether the contemplated partition 
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of I'urkcy will cnuic to their benefit or that of 
Austria 1 he Austiian cloimnioii is more dreaded 
tlian the Tuikish b\ Bulgarians and Greeks alike In 
the whole of Kuinelia 1 met only two men — -and I 
questioned vet> main — who were willing to exchange 
the Sultan for Ins .Vpostolic Majesty The threat 
of an Austiiaii oeiiipation was the only argument 
which visibly impressed the Bulgars, and caused ,i 
Bulgarian pi elate to lennnd me ot Gladstone’s famous 
warning " Hands oil, Austria * ’’ 

'1 he next town to Diaina on my itinerary was 
Series, but as it is anothei Gicek stronghold, and 
Ml Kalopatliakes liad |ust \ isiled it, I did not thiiil.' it 
neccssar\ to sta\ tlieie I got out tor a few moments 
at the station, <incl talked with some of the inhabitants, 
from whom 1 lexirm d that the town w\is in a state 
ot great exciti'meiU on .leeoiint ot the trial of two 
Greeks, one ot them a band le.ider named Panyolti 
The Lireunistanees \\eie given to me late i 

It must be reiiieinbired that the 1 urkish tluthonties 
have been eondeniiud for favouiing the Greeks, and 
the Greeks tor t.iking amis “to as-,ist the lurks"' 

Pan\otti w.is a sulpeet ot the Hellenic kingdom, and 
Ins trial, in Gieek oinnioii, was not a lair one the 
evideme against him did not justify a convution 
the Greek Minister in Constantinople went to the 
Poi te‘, the Porte promised to delay the execution, the 
Porte bloke its jnomise, Pansoiti was hanged, and 
the Gicek population ot Serres elosid their shops 
in protest 

One Greek gentleman, the holder of a doctoiial de- 
gree, though whether legal, medical, or philosophical 
I am not aware, expatiated on these events to me as a 
flagrant case of injustice and malignity on the part of 
the d urkish Govxrnment towards Greece 

“ There was no evidence against Panyotti,” he 


* The words used to me by the lJulgarian Agent, above 
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insisted, “ but because he was a Greek they hanged 
him Wasn’t it barbarous " 

I agreed that it wore that appearance My friend 
went on to say 

" But Panyotti was a hero 'I he other man with 
him was like a stone through fear But Panyotti 
spoke out to the people Ihe Turks let him speak, 
and he denounced them Wasn’t it heroic of him ” 

I tliought It was also a little chivalrous of the Turks 
My friend added, with triumph 

“ He said ‘ 1 , Panyotti, have killed sixteen of those 
Turkish dogs, and I call upon every one of >ou to kill 
a hundi cd ^ ' ” 

“ But jf it was true that he had killed sixteen Turks, 
doesn’t it give tl\e Turkish authorities some excuse for 
executing him "^”1 asked 

The doctor looked round with a start, smiled, nodded 
his head, and responded 

but wasn’t he a hero 

"The stflry of PaiT^otti should redeem the character 
of the Greeks in the ejes of Europe, the Europe which 
deems hatred of the 'I urk a gnater mciit than love of 
frculom 'Ihe sentiment is oir which I find it easier 
to understand in a Pobiedonest/eff than in an English 
label al writer 

It should also redeem them from the chaigc of 
having taken up arms to assist the Turks And 
yet there may be readers who will think that 
Hellenism has found nobler exponents than Panyotti 
ana his learned admirei 

ihe whole story reminds me cuiiously ot the 
attitude of the Irish on the subject ot the Phamix 
Park murders Till the authors were diseoveied the 
Nationalist Press denounced the crime, even going 
as far as to hint that it was the work of Orangemen 
aiming to discredit the national cause When the 
iiiurderers were arrested their innocence was firmly 
asserted and their conviction treated as a travesty 
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of lusticc On their confession and execution, their 
portraits were put up in every peasant’s hut as 
those ot heroes and martyrs 

At Salonika 1 paid off my many-countried drago- 
man and engaged another found for me by the 
Greek Consulate He was, as 1 have said, a Greek 
dri\en fioiii Bulgaria as the result of the outrages 
described elsewhere Naturally he had not much 
s> mpath^’ with the Folk in Macedonia, nor much belief 
in the theory ot the neutral State, not an independent 
kingdom, in w^hich Bulgarians and Greeks were to 
lie dow 11 together like lambs 

ills .iltitude towards the Turkish authorities was 
exactly like that ot his Slave predecessor He took 
much plcasuie in insulting the police who came to 
meet me at the various railway-stiitions, and offend 
me then servues They were all "spies” lie 
rejoiced at Vodona, wheie the kaimakam had con- 
templated offering me hospitality, and had gone so 
tar as to kill a lamb, because the Greek Archbishop 
had been befoiehand with him, and had, so to 
speak, cut me out At some othci place he was 
mollilicd by the intelligence, which he brought me, 
that the authorities "knew 1 was much more important 
than a Consul ” '1 he Vali of Monastic, on the other 
hand, had the misfortune to offend him by not 
leturmng my call for a week 

'Ihese prejudices aside, I found him trustworthy, 
zealous, and attentive The Greeks are not supposed 
to make good servants an Athenian friend advised 
me not to take one 1 disregarded that advice, and 
1 did not regret it 

The town of Salonika is rapidly taking on a 
Bluropean character There are trams, good hotels, 
some fair streets, and a suburb elegantly built 
There is a music-hall, and a municipal casino and' 
garden Its natural advantages are remarkable, and 
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the view of Mount Olympus, crowned with snows, 
across the sea is more magnificent than anything 
that Naples has to show The interesting antiquities 
I had no time to visit 

'I he Greek community is the most prosperous, 
though not the most numerous There are a few 
Hulgarians in the town, who seem to enjoy the ex- 
clusive interest of the American Board of Missions 
but the Principality has its eye on the great 
Macedonian port 1 have referred to the anarchist 
demonstrations, and will say no more about them 
A more innocent plot was narrowly frustrated by the 
Giceks shortly before my arrival The Bulgarians 
were m treaty for a large building on the sea front, 
meaning to concert it into an hotel, and placard it 
with the name Grand HoUl de Bulgorie in letters 
big enough to be read by every vessel entering the 
port Greater Powers employ similar means of 
expansion, and no one need laugh at the Bulgarians 
ior taking a leaf out of an Imperial book, but the 
Greeks hftard just in lime They stepped in, offered 
a higher price, and secured this bit of Macedonia for 
Hellas 

1 visited the Greek gymnasium, or, as we should say, 
the high school, and found it, as 1 found all the Greek 
schools in Rumeha, swarming with pupils, and 
officered by teachers ot superior intelligence and evident 
keenness Where the work of education is inspired 
by patriotism it can hardly be otherwise The boys 
themselves are not much less keen than their masters 
I went into the science class and found the master 
mixing chemicals I expressed the hope that he was 
not teaching his pupils to make dynamite, and the 
npjile that went round the class showed me that the 
boys knew French better than 1 had suspected The 
Greek bands, 1 am assured, have never stooped to 
dynamite 

1 went on to the Greek orphanage, one of the finest 
buildings I saw in the Orient , but it is too magnificent 

11 
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for its use , I should have been better pleased to see 
less marble and more orphans On the other hand, 1 
found the educ ation more practical and sensible than 
I had expected 1 found orphans making shoos, 
oiphans making clothes, and orphans making desks 
and benches for the new law school which the Turkisli 
Go\ernnicnt is setting up in Salonika It was a happy 
thought to plai e thisordei with a Christian orphanage, 
and I undei stood tliat the oidei came directly from 
the Government 

The orphans were from all parts of Macedonia I 
cannot forget one little Koutico-Vlach of eleven, who 
was planing a\\a\ as though he never could leave off 
While I was listening to a musical performance 1 
caught sight of a Greek profile as pure as those upon 
the frieze of the Parthenon The lad turned out to 
come fioni Chalcidice, a peninsula whose blood is as 
Greek as that of the Islands And yet the P'olk War 
is going into Chah iclice 1 he Russians have long had 
a monastery on Mount Athos Now the Bulgaiiaiis 
have planted one, and I have already relatechthe stoi^ 
of the Bulgarian labourers slaughtered upon the 
thicshold of tlie district 

M.iny of these orphans were victims of worse 
Cl lines on the part of the Bulgars — worse inasmuch 
as their parents had been killed in their homes, 
whereas the Bulgarian miners were invaders 

Some of the little fellows told me their stories 
One was the son of a priest who had been first 
tortured and then killed With what feelings in 
his heart must that child grow up ' Who shall 
teach him that he and his father’s torturers are 
Macedonians and brethren "i* Who shall unite them 
in a republic, presided over by some Apostol or 
Sarafon“? 

The Folk War has extended into the libraries and 
museums Rival archaeologists, sinking their science* 
in their patriotism, battle over classical and mediaeval 
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history The Greeks claim Aristotle as a spiritual 
William the Conqueror who annexed Macedonia to 
Hellas, in the person of Alexander , and the Bulgars 
retort that Aristotle was a Bulgarian In time we 
may expect to hear that so was Agamemnon, and that 
a Bulgarian poet sang the deeds of the Bulgarian 
Achilles against the Turkish town of Troy 
A Geinian lady, whom I met in Salonika, told me 
that on a farm of hers near Kilkish the Bulgars 
had buried stones, bearing Bulgarian inscriptions, by 
a fountain, with a view to their being dug up later, 
and exhibited as evidence that Kilkish was Bulgarian 
m prehistoru times 

To me such arguments are childish, but I seem to 
be alone in iny opinion These questions are sooner 
or later settled by the big battalions, but diplomatists 
take pleasure in devising plausible e\cuses for the 
big battalions to march, and among their excuses 
ethnological ones are now the most approved '1 he 
fashion was first set by the Germans, and the Greeks 
have talleTi victims to it They have placed their trust 
m Thucydides, and forgotten Nicias Their literary 
victory has blinded them to their military defeat 
They have been < onciuenng ancient Maccdon, while 
the Folk have been conquering Macedonia 

His Excellency Hussein llilmi Pasha, Inspector- 
Gcncial of the Macedonian \ilayets, has been so much 
written about that my relerence to him shall be as 
bnet as was our intercourse 
lie IS in supreme direction of the Government forces 
engaged in trying to put down the Folk War In 
addition, he actively superintends the government of 
the country, receiving complaints from a dozen distant 
ca/as, sending his orders into the remotest villages, 
and counting every flock of sheep that shuns by some 
mysterious instinct tlie tax-gatherer's eye 
But those are not his most impoi tant functions 
His principal duty is to preside over the workings ot 
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the Commission appointed by the Powers to assist 
him, to listen to their suggestions, to inquire into 
their accusations, and to meet with ui banity all the 
criticisms with which the Turkish authorities are 
favoured by Commissioners, Consuls, gendarmery 
officers, missionaries, charitable agents, newspaper 
correspondents, and passing travellers such as 
myself 

He is expected to put aside all other matters 
pressing for his attention as soon as we arrive, to 
welcome us as friends, and to enter upon an elaborate 
vindication of himself and his subordinates, whii h we 
receue with silent scepticism, if not with contradic- 
tion By this time he should be able to make the 
proper speech mechanically, like an actor who has 
been playing the same part night after night 

Our Consul-General, Mr Lamb, was good enough 
to take me to the Inspector-General’s, and to intro- 
duce me on the same footing as my numerous 
predecessors 

I hastened to explain to Hilmi Pasha tfiat I had 
no desire to enter into these general questions 1 
told him that having had, myself, to administer an 
unsettled province not so very much smaller than 
Macedonia, 1 was already able to appreciate some of 
the difficulties of his task, and felt more inclined to 
offer him sympathy than criticism His Excellent y 
seemed at first incredulous , it must have been strange 
in his experience of European visitors I then said 
1 should be pleased to have a few facts, throwing 
light on the state of the country, and he gave me 
some 

The one which struck me most forcibly, as bearing 
on our business in Rumelia, was this Hilmi Pasha 
had stationed a body of troops in a certain village 
which formed a sort of junction through which the 
Christian bands — I rather think, Bulgarian — came and 
went, the object being to prevent their passage In 
due course the villagers came to a representative of 
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Great Britain, or some other of the Powers, and made 
complaint that the soldiers were ill-treating them 
The Power approached requested the Sultan’s minister 
to remove the soldiers in consequence The order 
was obeyed Not very long after a band was cut to 
yiicces in the neighbourhood by Turkish troops or 
gcndaimcs On the body of one of the slam was 
found a letter written by the Comitadji leader to the 
people of the village, ordering them to go and 
pretend to some European official that they were 
suffering from the troops, so as to get them sent 
aw .ly 

It IS in this manner that we have aided the Sultan 
to restore order in Rumclia 

On another qccasion the Turkish troops, after 
destroying a Bulgarian band concealed in a village 
ill the Monastic vila>ct, exercised their well-known 
cruelties on the villagers The villagers told the 
toieign officers, the officers told the commissioners, 
the commissioners told the Inspector-General, and no 
one belietcd the denial of the Turkish officers that 
any cruelties had been committed A lew months 
afterwards a letter was found on the body of another 
slain Comitad]!, narrating the story of the encounter, 
and concluding with these words “The soldiers 
went off after these proceedings without doing any 
harm to the villagers”’ 

If these letters are Turkish forgeries they are well 
forged Equall}^ skilful hands must have been en- 
gaged in drawing up the Instructions of the Internal 
Organisation, which directs the operations of the 
Comitadjis 

“ Art 2 — In all the villages the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, must be brought, willingly or 
forcibly, to the capital of the vilayet, where they ought 

' I first heard this story from Hilmi Pasha 1 have since read the 
letter Itself in D Agitation Buh^arc m lurquie, by S Vittorio Ramon, 
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to be made to go first to the Consulates, and then to 
the Vail, and protest against the acts of authority 
exercised by the bands during their stay in the 
villages ” ' 

This IS a very subtle move The Bulgarian villagers 
are to protest against the Bulgarian bands Why ? 
In order that they may not be accused ot connivance 
by the authorities We shall see later that this is 
now the mot tf ordre of the propaganda 

The fourth article of these Instructions is a m.ister- 
piece Indian Civil Servants know something about 
what can he done in the way of manufactured crimes 
and exquisite perjury, but here is something to make 
Bengal blush for its incompetence 

“ Art 4 — One ought especially to proceed, in no 
matter what \illagt, to the assassination of nsehsi> or 
mischievous Chiistians, with the object of inculpatini; 
the bakdji, tlie kahya, the contractor or the bi'y, 
before the judiual commissions Thus, solely to 
testify that tin murdei has been committe^l by such 
persons as the tyrants above mentioned, two ol the 
vullagers ought to be compelled to siTve as witnesses 
contormably to tlie law - The testimony should be 
given as if it wuic the expression of a profound 
personal conviction ” ^ 

Ihe Comitad)! has heard that Europe is about to 
rew'ard his exertions by granting him the boon ot 
Christian judges, ancl he is getting ready for them 
Our judges cannot reject evidence given as if itvveie 
the expression of a profound personal conviction 

I quitted the presence of the Sultan’s representative 
with a feeling of sincere pity for him I do not think 


‘ I'At^itnhon p 46 

* Does this mean that they must fciffn conversion to Islam 
Christian testimony against Moslems is reteivcd in Turkey much as 
we receive liengali testimony against Englishmen, and on prei-iscljfc 
the same giounds 

’ U Agitation Bulgare^ p 46 
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any inducement that could be offered would tempt me 
to undertake the government of a Turkish province, 
with the emissaries of half a dozen more or less hostile 
powers authorised to check and control my every 
move, and to thwart my best dispositions for the 
security of the country, on the complaint of well- 
drilled perjurers What would the Viceroy of India, 
what would the humblest District Commissioner, say 
if he were required to discharge his functions under 
such conditions, and to apologise for his administration 
to every foreign traveller? 

On my return to Salonika a few weeks later, the 
Inspector-General sent me some papers which I had 
asked him to furnish me with, throwing light upon his 
woik liom day tp day, but 1 will not here anticipate 
their contents 

The German lady whom I have already referred to, 
and who is married to a Greek, told mo that in her 
neighbourhood the Turks had formerly been guilty of 
great se\’^ritics towards the peasants She did not go 
into details, and it is against the rule 1 have adopted 
to lely on statements at second-hand As it happened, 

1 was to meet with hardly any direct evidence to the 
same effect I can hardly doubt, however, that a good 
deal of oppression has been practised by ill-disposed 
lurks in various places, and it is, perhaps, the most 
striking ei'ideiicc of the cruelty ot the Bulgarian 
lib( >ators, that wherever they have been their conduct 
set ms to have effaced all memory of any previous 
suiferings from the Turks, and to have left the Mace- 
donian peasant with kindly feelings towards his erst- 
while tyrants 01 this I was about to ha\ e a remarkable 
illustration 

Desiring to come into touch wnth something more 
solid than official documents and generalities, 1 applied 
to the Greek Consulate to let me interview some 
actual witnesses Mr Contagouris, the Acting Consul, 
I found to be a man of scrupulous good faith, quite as 
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anxious as I was that I should not be deceived by 
fabricated evidence, and not at all disposed to shirk 
the fact that Macedonian peasants, whether “ Bulgaro- 
phone ” oi “ Grecomaniac,” arc capable ot exaggeration 
When 1 asked him if he could procure me one of the 
Bulgarian flags said to be carried by the bands who 
are seeking to make Macedonia a “ neutral State,” he 
answered promptly 

“ If I were to let it be known that you wanted such 
a flag the floor of the Consulate would be covered with 
them , but 1 could not guarantee their authenticity ” 

1 quote that remark as showing the confidence which 
my Hellenic friends placed in me, and as justifying the 
answering confidence which 1 have placed in them 
This gentleman sent round three witnesses to my 
hotel They told me their story through Mr Kalo- 
pathakes, and, so far as I could judge, they told it 
truthfully 'I'hey had not much temptation to do 
otherwise Their story had almost certainly been 
checked by the Greek Consul, and he had chosen them 
as trustw'ortliy w itnesses 

They were Demetrios, the oeconomos, or archpriest, 
of the village of Griva, near Vodena (a town I was to 
visit), Christos Jannides, a tailor from the same place, 
and his orphan niece, a girl of fifteen 'I'hey were all 
related, and the first thing they told me was that 
twelve persons belonging to their three households 
had been murdered since the year 1903 

Griva, they said, w'as a Greek village, whose inhabi- 
tants for the most part spoke Bulgar, but belonged to 
the Patriarchate They themselves spoke Greek, or 
Mr Kalopathakes could not have undei stood them 
On October 13, 1902, the first Bulgarian band made 
its appearance m the village It consisted of twenty- 
four men, undti Apostol, a leader whose name 
has since acquired an evil notoriety 'Phey came 
in by night, and were lodged 111 the house of a sym- 
pathiser The next day they called a meeting of the 
villagers. 
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“ They said " — I am now transcribing the evidence 
as I took it down — “ they said first that all Christians 
are brothers, and must rise and fight the Turks 

“They then appointed a local government, with a 
president and secretary 

“ 1 — (it is the priest who is speaking) — tried to 
avoid going to the meeting I was dragged there by 
eight men 

“As I refused to take part, they bound me, threw 
me down and beat me, and said 1 must pay ;^s, and 
sign a paper adhering to the Exarch 

“ Apostol said, ‘ I will do to you what I did to Papa 
Atlianase, of llabion ’ This was a priest whose head 
they had smashed in with a stone ” 

Others of the village notables were similarly treated 
1 he witness Dcmctrios asked for time to get tlie 
money, escaped to the iie.arcst Turkish authority, and 
appealed lor protection, with the result that nine of 
the band were killed That is, of course, the action 
that would be taken by any citizen of any country 
who was* beaten or threatened by blackmailers 
It IS wdiat Bulgarian apologists call “assisting the 
1 urks ” 

It IS most important to bear in mind that this 
incident took place before the open rising ot 1903 
Ahcady the programme is ])eitcctly well defined 
"All Christians are bi others, but if you do not pay 
/S and join the E\archate, 1 will kill yoa " '1 he 

rcaikr must decide whether that is hbciation or 
aniu vation 

" The next appearance ol the band \vas on Jul^ 29, 
1903 Apostol returned wuth 120 men, and they 
carried a flag” 

Ihis was the first hint to me on the subject,' and 
It come out quite spontaneously 1 asked what kind 
”1 hag, and the answer was, " A Bulgai lan flag " 
1 bade the witness describe it, and he said the 

' It was, of course, 111 consequence of this statement that I asked 
Mr Coniagouris for one of these flags 
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colours were white, green, and led, and it bore the 
motto — Liberty or death 

Those are the Bulgarian national colours The 
Greek aie white and blue What evidence of brother- 
hood, or of respect lor the feelings of the Greek 
population — and they admit the town population is 
Greek — do the re\ olutiomsts show by adopting siu h 
a flag as that'? The Government of Prinec Ferdin- 
and may bo thoioughly sincere in their desire to 
see Mvicedonia a neutial State, but it is clear that 
the Comitadps make no such pretence 

The witness Christos Jannides saw the Bulgarians 
coming 

“ I caught up the little children, and drove off the 
women to a big village near — Goumenitza ” 

It IS, of course, to protect Chiistian women and 
children trom the luikish solduiy that Apostol and 
his fellow-liberators profess to be in arms 
" The band burned foui houses belonging to oui 
family, and cut dozen the />rust'i< thcduut-trecs " 

To cut down Iruit-bearing trees is one' of those 
acts which ha\e always marked the distinction b(*- 
tween savage and civilised w’arfare The most 
glorious passage in Greek poetry testifies that c\en 
the fierce foemen of Sparta spared the olive-trees 
of Attica ^ 

And now let us recall, after reading the account 
of this savage raid — the band marching in with the 
Bulgarian flag displayed, the women and children 
flying for their lives, the houses burnt, and the fruit- 
trees cut down — now let us recall the statement of 
the Bulgarian Agent in Adnanople 

“ In 1903 the bands did not attack a single village, 


' (Edtpus tn Colonos 1 have to quote from my own rendering 

And, wonder unknown, on Asiin ioil, 

Or the iJoriiii isle of I’clops great, 

I’l lilted, St if-sown without m in s toil. 

From the foeman s steel inviolate, 

Oroivs in this land the sinning leaf 
Of the child-nourisbmg olive, chief. 
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but solely the Turkish armed forces The Greeks 
took arms to assist the Turks" 

The Turks (I am resuming the evidence) close a 
church or school where the priest or schoolmaster 
has been killed or expelled In consequence of the 
flight of Demetrios the villagers of Gnva found 
themselves without a priest “ Nine men were sent 
to ask for their priest to come back Apostol was 
sent for, and he butchered the nine ” 

I he archpriest stated that, out of the two hundred 
houses of the vill.ige, only three or four were really 
Bulgarian All the rest were terrorised by the band, 
winch hovers there “Ihere is no Gicck band to 
protect them ” 

1 was amusec\ to hear him call the village a Port 
Arthur It is situ.ited on a crag The band makts its 
lieadquartcrs there 'I hey have made underground 
passages between the house, and they slip from one to 
another when the place is visited by troops The 
witnesses thought it would require a laigc force to 
capture them The Government has sent small de- 
tachments from time to time, but the band has had no 
difficulty in evading them 

They went on to tell me something of the state of 
the country '‘The villages between Giiva and 
Salonika arc returning to the Patriarchate wherever 
the troops protect them ” The bands levied a merci- 
less taxation there was a poll-tax of a halfpenny a 
wtek for each man, woman, and child It did not 
sound very much — ;{^ioo a year for the entire village, 
blit there may have been other burdens the \ illagers 
arc probably required to feed the bands as well The 
;tioo a year may go to Sofia 
The witnesses again complained that there were no 
Greek bands in the neighbourhood 1 hen followed a 
surprising statement 

"The first Bulgarian bands that came against us 
were armed with Russian rifles /^iti,sidi> diftat has 
broken the influence of the bands" The priest lives as a 
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refugee in Salonika, and he now ventures into the 
streets after dark — a thing which he dared not do 
before the Russo-Iapanese war 

Consider this, ye Powers styled Christian ' You 
are labouiing, Holy Russia hcrsclt is labouring, as your 
mandatory, to lestore peace and order in Rumelia 
And a refugee Christian priest, dwelling in a Rumcliaii 
town, has been enabled to walk the streets in salely 
by the victoues of the heathen Japanese at the 
extremity ot Asia * 

What mockery > What bitter degradation for the 
shametul thing called the European Coiuert’ Five 
hundred battleships and fifteen millions of European 
soldiers have tailed to protect the life of a poor piiest 
And the Mikado ot jap.in has done it . '1 he anarchists 
and sweaters of the poor who have braved the ful- 
minations of fi\c Christian empires and a free-thinking 
republic are cowed b> what has been called the Yellow 
Peril ' 

The Mikado’s protege is living on an alms ot /,i 
a month allowed Inm by the Greek kingd\)m~ihat 
generous httic kingdom 1 inquired how he had 
lived previouslv 11c had had a whcatfield, a vine- 
yard, chestiuit-lrees, and cocoons A large c[uantity of 
silk IS produced in Macedonia Ihc villages have 
mulberry-trees on which the worms arc fed, and the 
cocoons arc a valuable source ot profit 

I asked about the general condition of the villageis, 
and learned that most of them were yeomen, owning 
and tilling their own lands 'I here were in the village 
fifty, out of two hundred, poorer houses, whose men 
hired themselves out as labourers Iheir wages were 
from fivepence to a shilling a day, with food But 
even these labourers owned their own houses, and 
some small portion of land as well 

It would not do for these things to get wind in 
Ireland Thcie would be an emigration to Rumelia 
There are English rural labourers, men with votes, 
who own neither cottages nor lands. 
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Of course all these advantages were outweighed by 
the curse of Turkish rule 1 resolved to learn the 
worst 1 closed the little note-book in which I had 
been taking down the story, and drew the witnesses’ 
attention to my having done so 
“ Now," 1 said, “ speak out fearlessly I will take 
down nothing that might get you into trouble Tell 
me the truth about the Turks ” 

Ihen that Greek priest, sent to me by the Greek 
Consulate, speaking through a Greek interpreter, the 
correspondent of an English Liberal newspaper, spoke 
as follows 

' We were formerly well off under the Turks Now 
and then the ni/ams (regular troops) would come and 
pass a night in .the village When they went away 
their officer would offer live or ten shillings in pay- 
ment for what they had eaten We refused, saying 
that we wished to have him for our friend, and w^c 
divided the cost among us Passing Bashi-bazouks 
(irregulars) sometimes stole a fowl, or a piece of linen 
from a hedge We paid tithes to the tax-gatherer 
Wc had no complaints against the Turks" 

1 can hardly doubt that this evidence will surprise 
most readers as greatly as it did myself I have thought 
It woith while to preserve my note-book, showing 
the previous answers in pencil, and this astonish- 
ing postscript written in ink after the witnesses had 
left For a Greek priest to defend the I'urks, and 
evu) apologise for the trespasses of the Bashi-bazouks, 
the iron must have entered deepl} into his soul indeed 
And yet the whole picture is consistent We see a 
prosperous peasant village, living rent-free on its own 
land, cultivating its vines and its chestnuts, and feeding 
its silkworms on the mulbeiry-tices, vexed only by 
occasional visits from passing soldiery whose trifling 
exactions stand in stead of the giinding taxation and 
conscription that afflict the peasantry of other lands 
They are Greeks and Christians, and, in spite of their 
prosperity, they repine under the rule of Turks and 
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Moslems, and cherish the fond belief, natural to the 
heart of man, that they would be better off under 
the rule ot then own kin 'I'hen this hoide of com 
quenng sa\ages invades them, and they learn thi' 
diffeienee betw'ecn an old and accustomed despotism, 
sinking into deca> and ehecked by European opinion, 
and this new sanguinary reign of terror which they 
themselves aic blamed by Europe for not accepting 
with gratitude 

It was the first hint to me— and it did not come 
from a Turkish souice— that the whole long Bulgarian 
campaign, inspited by ambition, carried on by canni- 
bals, and bolstered up by pci jury, might be little better 
than a most wicked and gigantic hoax 
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Vcini— The Rumanian propaganda — Its effects — Fairy arithmetic — 
A mysterious plaj'iic Hiilganan witnesses — The Thirty-Nine 
Articles — A ”1 urkish school 

t 

At last I found myself in unknown Macedonia Un- 
known m spite of all that has been written about 
It m recent years , unknown even to the best-informed 
onlookers, to the Greek Consuls and foreign officers , 
unknown even to the protagonists in the strife , the 
whole bc^ne lit up from time to time by the glare 
of burning villages, by w'hose red flame the shadows 
of stalking men take on the fearful likeness of wild 
beasts 

The railway brought us to the town of Verna, or 
Karafcna Many of these places have more than 
one name, whose spelling is as uncertain as the 
number of its inhabitants, and their racial affinities 
The mist that overhangs the political situation is 
natural to the country, like the exhalations that rise 
from Its marshes, and only the canals and trenches 
of science can clear it away Education is the hope 
of Rumelia, and in the wrork of education there is 
a noble rivalry between all these races and religions, 
with the Hellenes easily fiist 

The Turkish police met us at the station, and 
escorted us to an uncomfortable inn w'hose charges 
would have astonished and delighted the manager 
a London hotel Sixpence was the price of an 

1 75 
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.ipple — It \va 5 > cleaily a case of English pashas being 
scarce, if apples wcie not, like Charles V and the 
chicken 

The mnkeepci was my first witness He was a 
Koutzo-Vlach , and since this question of the Lame 
Welsh IS taken more seriously in some quarters than 
it IS by me, 1 ga\e it niv full attention He was a 
\ lach by race, but had lived some time in Gicvii, 
and become a Gieek sub|ect He said there were live 
hundied V’lach tamihes in the town— rouglily 2,500 
persons -and that they had no separ.ite quartei, but 
lived interspersed amongst the Circcks That is 
sLiffieient c\ iclcncc, to any one who knows Rumelia, 
that the two races recognise onl}’^ one nationality 

1 asked about the schools He stated th.it there 
were tour hundred children attending the Gicek 
schools There was a Rumanian school, supported 
from Buchaicst, with twenty pupils and filteim 
teachers Thcie wcie poor families in the town, 
drawing money fioin the same source, and calling 
themselves Rumanians accordingly 

Unfortunately, that was not all According to 
this witness the so-c.dlecl Rumanians have now begun 
to imitate the violences of the Bulgarians and Greeks 
The Greeks have attacked them, they have naturally 
joined hands with the Bulgars, and a mixed band 
of Rumans and Bulgars had recently killed sevc'ii 
Greeks near the neighbouring Greek towm ot Niausta 

Interpieteis sometimes exercise their own disci e- 
tion as to how much of what they hear is worth 
repeating, as every judge who has had foreign wit- 
nesses before him is aware And sometimes it is 
the very details they have scamped which throw the 
most light on the case 1 heard the innkeeper use 
the name of Hilmi Pasha, but nothing about Hilnii 
Pasha was translated to me I asked what had been 
said, and gleaned an important fact The widows of 
the slam Greeks had sent a petition to Hilmi Pasha, 
and his Excellency had responded by banishing the 
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Lading Ruman-Vlach of Verna from the neighbour- 
hood, on suspicion of being privy to the crime 
Now I had been told in Athens and Constantinople 
and Salonika that the Turkish Government was favour- 
ing the Rumanian propaganda, as it favours the 
Greeks and the Servians and all the others, according 
to their rivals — it seems to favour every one except 
the Turks Vast sums were named to me as having 
been bestowed from Bucharest on the corrupt pashas 
And here 1 had heard of the hrst Rumanian violence, 
and heard at the same time of its prompt punishment 

As soon as I had finished with the innkeeper, I 
sent out my dragoman to catch a Rumanising Vlach, 
that 1 might hear the other side Ihe dragoman 
returned without one, reporting that the man he had 
been directed to, a tailor, had turned yellow with 
fright, and refused to come That seemed substantial 
evidence that the Rumanian proselytes have been 
teriorised, whether by the other Vlachs or the Greek 
bands 

'Hie innkeeper then undertook to fetch the director 
of the Rumanian school He came, with another 
master, and escorted by an armed kavass 
His first statement was that he had 100 pupils 
in his school, instead of twenty He had had 200 
toimerly, before these troubles began The school, 
lie said, was closed in summer, and the teaching staff 
tollowed their pupils to the alps, with the migiation 
of the herds 

liie bad feeling between them and the Greeks, he 
told me, had begun three years ago Before that 
there bad been no trouble It started with the action 
ol the Greek bands, wdio had murdered forty Vlach 
shcpheids The witness thought the ill leeling would 
disappear as soon as the bands disappeared 
It is no defence for the Greeks, but it is an aggrava- 
•tion of the guilt of the Bulgarians, that the peace ol 
this town, outside the range of their activity, should 

12 
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have been broken by the spent waves of the storm 
they were the first to raise The inhabitants of Verna 
knew nothing of Bulgarian ambitions They had no 
hatred towards one another The Rumanian prose- 
lytes were despised but tolerated Now, the Folk 
War has been proclaimed, and first the Greeks, then 
the Servians, and last the Ruman-Vlachs have been 
sucked into the evil vortex 

The school director said that his party had no 
political ambitions They were very well under the 
Talks He had no experience of the Bulgarians, 
there were none in the district, and he did not know 
if they w ould be better rulers than the Turks 

He told me quite frankly that all the money tor 
his school came from Bucharest, and that tuition and 
books were tree There remained only the question 
of numbers He had told me that the school possessed 
loo scholars , the inn-keeper had put it at twenty — 
which was right 

It was the kind of sum which every one must work 
out for himself in Fairyland Concealing my purpose, 
1 asked leave to go to the school there and then The 
diicttor consented, and we walked round together 1 
went into every class-room, and counted the heads 
I counted 48 boys and 15 giils, my dragoman made 
It a little less 

KiimaniJin ebtimate 100 

Hellenibt ebtimate 20 

2) 120 

Mean 


It was very good fairy arithmetic 
1 subsequently called on the tailor who had turned 
yellow He told me that a year before his father had 
been killed by the Greeks On the other hand, his 
brother was a teacher in the Greek school He put 
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the number of Vlachs in the town at 4,000 The inn- 
keeper’s figure had been 2,500 


4,000 

2,500 

2) f>,soo 


3,250 


1 estimate the number of Vlachs in Verna at 3,250 
Very few Vlachs, the tailor added, had accepted the 
Kumanian evangel I asked him his own reason for 
doing so He replied that he had been moved by 
his afirction for the Rumanian language and national 
costume I pointed out that at the moment he was 
attired in the garb of “ Europe " The tailor smiled 
I think Hellas can afford to smile too 

I passed on to the Greek school, and found it 
rrammed with little Kout/o-Vlachs But they \\ould 
not admit *tliat tlu*}' were Koutzo- Vlachs The word 
had gone forth that Hellas was in danger, and they 
wcic dotonnined to know no race or language but 
Gicck I could not get them to speak Vlach to me 
1 questioned child after child The teacher would 
point them out to me "This one speaks Vlach 
Or that one ” But the children tliemselves denied 
the accusation I began to doubt wdiethet there were 
3,250 Vlachs in Verna At last I found two girls, 
who lonsentcd to use the unpopular tongue That is 
what the Rumanians have achieved in Verna 

Ihc Greek infant class contained more scholars than 
the whole Rumanian school The average numbei of 
pupils in each class of the Gieek school was foity 
In the Rumanian school I had gone into class-room 
upon class-room to find one master instilling the love 
ot the Rumanian language and national costume into 
exactly two pupils 
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Thei 0 was a reason for this The Rumanian school- 
master explained it to me An unusually large number 
of his scholars were down with sickness But for this 
misfortune the school would have worn a very different 
appearance 

1 found afterw’ards that this explanation was true, 
because I received it from quite a number of school- 
masters in the places 1 visited A mysterious disease, 
with whose exact nature I am unacquainted, desolated 
the country as I advanced It would seem to deserve 
the attention of expert bacteriologists The microbe 
responsible appeared to be Slavonic in its origin and 
affinities It spared the Greek, Turkish, and Jewish 
schools, while it ravaged those of the Bulgarians and 
SerMans 1 am afraid to say how many innocent 
children fell victims to it in the course of my short 
journey 1 was led to fear that I personally was 
the vehicle of infection, like the Wandering Jew of 
Eugene Sue's fascinating romance Towards the end 
I positivel}' dreaded to enter a school, so fatal did 
my presence seem to be Healthy, active children, 
scenting me afar off, look to their beds, and languished 
till I was safely out of reach If I should be re- 
proached in the Comitadji Press for not having visited 
more Bulgarian schools, this must be my excuse It 
would have been infanticide 

When I was back in the inn after my visit to the 
schools, the news was brought to me that two Bul- 
garian labourers were on the premises, working at 
some building alterations which were going on at the 
back This sounded like an opportunity of hearing 
the Bulgarian side, and it seemed a favourable one 
I sent for the two men, who happened to be Ironi 
the same village, but I was careful to question them 
apart Mr Kalopathakes took down their answers, 
as they filtered through the dragoman, and 1 have 
only to transcribe his notes As will be seen, the 
so-called Bulgarians turned out to be Macedonian 
peasants of uncertain national affinity 
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“ Nikola Vanni, illiterate Born at Frangotchi, a 
village which speaks Bulgarian, and sings m Bul- 
garian, but has only Greek schools His little 
children go to the Greek school He prefers to speak 
Bulgarian, but is Patriarchist in his sympathies Has 
no special political leanings as between Greek and 
Bulgarian He only wants the Turks to go 
" The Turks have tried to dispossess him and his 
fellow-villagers of their lands There are one hundred 
and seventy Christian families, as against thirty Moslem 
They have carried the matter before the Courts, where 
it IS still pending Eight of these Greco-Bulgarian 
iamilies have recently gone over to Islam, in order 
to escape these persecutions , and the Turks have 
increased their seventies in order to induce more 
conversions These converts arc now allowed to 
appropriate Ireely the cattle of the other villagers 
"This tyranny ot the Turks dates back two years 
The witness would be glad to have a band in his 
village, he does not care whether a Bulgarian or 
Greek one " 

It was •a remarkable story It bore out a good 
deal that has been said in the Comitadji Press on 
the subject of Turkish oppression But the remark- 
able thing about it was that the oppression had begun 
after the work of liberation The general statement 
made to me everywhere else had been — " The Turk 
IS on his good behaviour " And this desirable result 
had been attributed to the Bulgarian atrocities In 
the village of Frangotchi the case seemed to be the 
reverse As in the town of Verna itsell, neighbours 
hitherto at peace had been stirred up to the work 
of proselytism and persecution The Christians had 
resorted to murder The Moslems had not yet gone 
beyond vexatious litigation and robbery 
Hie second witness was called in He appeared 
to be little more than half-witted, and gave his 

answers with an idiotic chuckle 
* 

“Antoni StancofF, of Frangotchi Speaks no Greek 
ts a Patriarchist Does not know the difference 
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between Patnarchist and Exarchist Suffers from 
the exactions of the Turks Does not want any band 
in his village Has no preference between Greek and 
Bulgarian, so long as the Turk goes Would prefer 
even Austrian rule to Turkish ” 

It will be seen that the two men differed in their 
views about the bands, though they agreed in every- 
thing else Both spoke without experience, and 
neither of them distinguished between the two classes 
of bands The Greek bands were called into existence 
to protect the villages irom the Bulgarians, but one 
of these men evidently considered that a Greek band 
would protect him from the Ihirks 

The tact that stands out most forcibly is that the 
population they represented has no national sentiment 
W’hatever Neither Sofia nor Athens has any atti ac- 
tion for them The Lxarth and the Patriarch arc 
names The> cling to what they believe is Christianity, 
though it appears that some ot them do not ding 
fanatically to that They are called Bulgars at one 
moment, in right of their dialect, and Greeks the' next, 
in right of their Chuich 

These witnesses arc thoroughly representative of 
that Christian rural population tor whose allegiance 
Athens and Sofia arc contending Athens waged the 
fight by means of her sc hools, and she vvas victorious 
all along the line Sofia replied by organising her 
armed bands, and the scale turned in her favour 
Now Athens has taken up the same weapons, and, 
as of old, Pallas has proved mightier even in the 
field than Mars 

Where the witnesses are united and emphatic is In 
their protest against the d urks It is true that the 
particular wrongs they complain of are recent, but 
the very fact that thirty families are able to oppress 
one hundred and seventy sufficiently shows that the 
Moslems are a privileged class, the most important 
of their privileges probably being that of carrying 
arms It is clear that it must require very 
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vigilance on the part of the Government, or very 
great good nature on that of the privileged popula- 
tion, to prevent such an ascendancy degenerating into 
tyranny 

While I was in this country a person who desired 
to influence me against the Sultan said to me, “ The 
Moslems are very peaceful now, but if the Sultan 
weic to give them the word to-morrow, they would 
rise and massacre the Christians ” 

If that were so, I should have thought it a point 
in favour of the Sultan that he would not give 
the word On the contrary, 1 was informed from a 
Chiistian source that a short time before messengers 
from Constantinople had been sent through the 
country, going . into every mosque, to enioin the 
Moslems not to touch one hair of a Christian head, 
and warning them that if there were the smallest 
outrage by a Moslem on a Christian they would lose 
the country for ever 

Such, 1 cannot doubt, is the true attitude of the 
Turkish Sovereign, who sees more clearly than any 
of his subjects, Moslem or Christian, the shadow ot 
Austria thrown across the frontier of Macedonia, 
and hears the subdued tramp of her armies from 
afar 

I called on the Archbishop of Verna He is a 
learned theologian, one of several to whom the 
Pati larch has committed the task of examining the 
qu( stion of a union between the Greek and Anglican 
Churches He explained to me that the difficulty lay 
m the Tlnrty-nine Articles That was Newman’s 
dl^fi^ ulty Everything depended on the interpretation 
put upon certain Articles Newman, at one time, pro- 
posed a non-natural interpretation It was interesting 
to find the problems which disturbed Oxford seventy 
years ago being pondered by this foreign prelate m 
an obscure Rumelian town amid the turmoil of a 
revolution 
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The Archbishop’s studious leisure was in some 
degree enforced upon him He was confined to the 
town by order of the Turkish Government The 
same regulation has been applied to a number of other 
Metropolitans, who have fallen under suspicion of 
fanning the flames of the Folk War 

The Archbishop told me that the local authorities 
had taken from him one out of the numerous churches 
in the town, and given it to the Rumanians, who 
conduct their services in that language A guard of 
ten soldiers had to be stationed at the doors on 
account of the hostility of the Greeks in the neigh- 
bourhood 

The Turkish Chief of Police, however, assured me 
that the Greeks of the town did fio harm to the 
Rumanians, and his testimony was another instance 
of that fairness and indiffeicnce which 1 found 
generally marking the attitude of the Turks towards 
these Christian quarrels 

The Chief of Police called at the inn no .less than 
three times during the day to offer his services — 
from the worst motives, according to my dragoman 
The next morning I received a visit from the kai- 
makam of Verna, Leny Bey The governor told me 
he had come from Beyrout, and his manners had a 
touch of Syrian or Arabian grace which made him 
seem as much out of place on the slopes of the Pindus 
as Ovid on the shores of the ft^uxine With what 
feelings can such a man regard the Folk War"? With 
much the same feelings, doubtless, as those with 
which an English governor would regard the savageries^ 
perpetrated on each other by two negro tribes in his 
province 

I proposed a visit to the Turkish school, and we 
walked there together, through the narrow streets, 
paved with the fearful Macedonian cobblestone , streets 
in which the shops are like open sheds, where you 
may see the shoemaker stitching, and the coppersmith 
hammering his metal as you go by, streets wherein 
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you may have to save yourself from being squeezed 
by the faggots borne past you on the backs of some 
tram of donkeys descending from the highlands , 
streets variegated by stealthy latticed windows — the 
defence of Moslem privacy — and broken up here and 
there by a market-place, or an unexpected well 
beneath the shadow ot an oak like that of Mamre 
A Turkish town m Europe is a Byzantine town, 
tli.it it IS to say, It IS a scene from the Middle Ages 
magically preserved to our own day We arc in 
Fairyland, we are in The Arabian Ni^i^hfs, and the 
wicked djinn has cast a spell upon the land Let 
us walk on tiptoe, lest we disturb the enchanted 
slumbi r of the Sleeping Beauty ot the Wood 
As wc crossed- the threshold of the '1 urkish school — 
.1 much more modest one than that of Kirk-Kilissi — 
1 saw a sight that 1 had been too dull to anticipate, 
that no book had brought before me 'I here, where 
an English school would have shown rows of pegs 
hung with the caps of the scholars, stood a row of 
shelves on which were ranged in older perhaps a 
hundred pairs of little shoes I cannot say why that 
sight touched me as it did Perhaps my mind un- 
consciously recalled the langu.ige of the fanatical 
Western Press, and 1 pictured the little feet tiudging 
doletully along all the roads of Rumeha, towards 
the Bosphorus, in obedience to that righteous 
sc iitence “ The Turk must go ' ” 

In the school itself the kaimakam pointed out to 
me some boys in village dress — and every village 
h.'s its own dress m this part of the w'orld They 
were the children of the woodcutters from the 
mountains, who placed them in the school to keep 
them out of the streets during the few days that the 
caravan remained in the town The woodcutters 
were Albanians, fiom the land of vendettas, where 
every man carries his hte 111 his hand And they 
would not expose their children to the perils of the 
streets of a Christian town 
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After we had visited the school the kaimakam 
himself proposed to show me the mosque, an ancient 
building, with an inscription m gold letters over the 
door in praise ot Allah and ol the pious builder 
We crossed the threshold without a suggestion that 
I should remove my boots In visiting the great 
mosque of Adrianople I had merely been asked to 
put on slippers over them The custom seems due 
to love of cleanliness, and not to superstition, as far 
as the Turks arc concerned Islam here is not the 
religion that wc find m Tangier There is httle 
hatred of the Christian, as such He is hated a^ a 
traitor and an enemy of Islam, when he is hated at all 

In the cemetery of the mosque the Syrian governor 
pointed out to me the tomb of his wife She had 
died SIX months before, leaving him with one young 
child lie, some day, will go back to Syria, or perhaps 
to far-off Mesopotamia, but she will remain there 
The price ol empire must be paid 
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N austa — Bulgarian statistics— Signs of progress — Bulgarian boycott 
- (ireek aspirations — Vodcni — Russi.in gendaimeiy officers 
Philip of Macedon — An exemplary sentence- The wi/aid — A 
glimpse of the Middle Ages — Three schools — Archiepisi opal 
friendliness 

Tiitre is a town perched on a small plateau at the 
mouth of a mountain pass, and overlooking the great 
Macedonian plain It is a strategical position which 
( ould ndt have been overlooked by Roman eyes, and 
the town may be Roman m its origin Its obicial 
name is Augusta , its inhabitants call it Niausta 
Niausta is famous in the history of the War of 
Greek Independence Six thousand beings are said 
to have been slaughtered on its reduction by the 
Turkish forces The shadow ot the tragedy still 
liangs over Niausta I found a touch of sadness in 
the air which I found nowhere else, and a more 
obstinate repining under T'urkish rule 
“ Niausta is a Bulgarian town of 1,500 inhabitants ” 
"Such IS the statement contained in a book which I 
have found quoted by British Consuls as if it were 
a serious work of reference Its author is supposed 
to be a Mr Brancolf, whether a man or a mythical 
being there seems to be some doubt The Bulgarian 
Foreign Office is a better judge of human nature in 
the twentieth century than I am Instead of putting 
forth Its extravagant pretensions in the form of a 
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controversial work, it embodies them m what might 
be a companion volume to Kelly’s Directory Brancoff 
gives the tranquil assurance of an almanac You 
know there must be thirty-one days in January, and 
1,500 Bulgarians in Niausta 
But the Bulgarians of Niausta are a shy and retiring 
race On my arrival I found they had silently with- 
drawn into some secret lurking-place inaccessible to 
human curiosity, and their place had been taken by 
a population of 9,000 Greeks and 1,000 Turks 

We drove over from Verna in a carriage, the journey 
taking about five hours We were escorted by four 
bright-blue gendarmes, under a Christian corporal, 
and we stopped half-way to take lunch in the open 
air The leading Greek inhabitants had been warned 
of our coming, and we were hospitably received and 
lodged in a very comfortable private house 

In the afternoon we were taken to sec a cotton-mill 
as an evidence of Greek enterprise and industry 
The factory was situated below the town, and worked 
by water-power The stream which watered the 
valley was caught as it came tumbling over the edge 
of the plateau, and imprisoned in a long iron tube, 
leaning almost perpendicularly against the cliff The 
water rushed out at the bottom with tremendous 
force and drove the great turbine which governed 
the machinery of the mill 

We saw the whole process of manufacture, beginning 
with the snowy bales of cotton brought up from the 
railway, and ending with the finished thread From 
the factory the thread is distributed to the country 
villages, where the women weave it into cloth on the* 
handlooms of a bygone age 

Three hundred women and girls, from the age of ten 
upwards, arc employed in the Niausta mill, and the 
working-day lasts from sunrise to sunset, or on an 
average twelve hours It is progress, it is civilisation, 
but even when the Turk has gone there will still be 
something left for the Labour Party to do in Niausta 
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But the most surprising thing that met me in this 
small Greek town away in the Macedonian highlands 
was an English football The game came out there 
fifteen years ago , perhaps it came with the cotton 
mill The townspeople showed us, with pride, the goal- 
posts and the ground on which the game was played 
I may say here, perhaps, that the game is not less 
popular, although of more recent importation, in 
Athens I witnessed a well-played match between 
the clubs of Athens and Piraeus, and it was amusing 
to hear the descendants of Olympic athletes shouting 
out the English cries of " Foul i ” and “ Off-side I " 

In the evening we talked politics, some of our 
hosts speaking English There was a Greek band 
III Niausta, but it was away on business Since its 
first coming the villages in the neighbourhood had 
been ordered to boycott the town The Internal 
Organisation evidently places less faith in Brancoff" 
than do the Consuls It docs not know that Niausta 
IS a centre of Bulgarism 

In consequence of this decree the tradesmen of the 
town have to go out to the villages with their wares 
The villagers complain to them of the order, but arc 
afraid to disobey it The older people — and I heard 
this in other places — take the Patriarch’s excommu- 
nication to heart, and consider it a sin to accept the 
Exarchate, 

The progress of the Bulgarian movement was de- 
scribed to me When the Comitadjis first came into 
the neighbourhood they said nothing about the people 
being Macedonians, nor about a neutral State They 
'invited the peasants to point out any landlord who was 
oppressing them, and offeied to murder him By acts 
like these they won the allegiance of the people, and 
they openly claimed it for Bulgaria 

I endeavoured to ascertain what hopes and wishes 
were cherished by the Greeks They were unanimous 
m preferring Turkish to Bulgarian domination They 
had ceased to reckon on the Greek kingdom being 
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able to annex the country by its own strength Some 
of them said they wished England would take it 

“ But the Greeks of Cyprus are not contented under 
English rule," 1 reminded them “ They have just 
been asking to be annexed to Greece ” 

“ They ought to have held their tongues,” was the 
response “ It was the wrong time to make such a 
request " 

And so it was pretty evident what they really 
wished England to do for them 

They were watching the progress of the Powers in 
reforming Macedonia with more uneasiness than hope 
An international control, with Russian and Austrian 
and Italian officials, was evidently not regarded as 
promising much for the Hellenist cause 

1 said that if the present anarchy continued to rage 
It might end in a mandate to Austria to march in and 
occupy the country 

Then it was that one of them said, with sadness, " 1 
should be glad of an Austrian occupation, bei,ausc she 
rules Bosnia well If Austria were to come we should 
be Europeans " 

And lliat was the only expression favourable to 
Austria which 1 elicited in the whole of my inquiry 
The speaker has since died He was an old man, a 
doctor, and he had lived m England He left on me 
the impression that there is something difficult to 
indicate m words which yet renders the lot of an 
educated man an unhappy one under the lurkisli 
administration There was something inexpressibly 
pathetic in that remark, " We should bo Europeans ” 
From Niausta we went on to Vodena, the ancient 
Edessa For those who attach weight to archaeo- 
logical arguments, Vodena presents a strong case 
While there 1 was given an ancient com on which the 
name of Edessa was clearly legible in Greek letters 
Alexander the Great seems to have been much less 
prejudiced against the Hellenic culture than his 
successors, Messrs FchakalarofF and Apostol and 
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Sarafoff Edessa was the burying-place of the 
“Bulgarian" kings (known to Europe as Macedonian) 
and some rums are believed to mark the spot of their 
interment 

We were met at the railway station and conducted 
to a private house engaged for us by the hospitable 
Metropolitan, a man of very superior character and 
ability Although warmly Hellenist, he has conducted 
himself with so much discretion in his difficult position 
that the Turkish authorities had not imposed in his 
case the restriction under which 1 found so many of 
his colleagues suffering This is the moie remarkable 
since he is a young man to have risen so high , I 
believe he is still under forty 

He called on me as soon as we were settled in our 
(Quarters, and we saw a good deal of each other during 
the two days I remained 

It was here that I came first into active contact with 
the Bulgars There is a Bulgarian quarter in the 
town, and a Russian gendarmery officer is stationed 
there Tills offic'er, by name Bairalvlaroff,' I was told, 
attended the Bulgarian Church The Russian Chuieh 
IS in communion with the Patiiareh, and there foie, 
fitnn an ecelesiastieal point of view, his rightful place 
should have been among the flock of the Gieek 
Archbishop But, for whatever reason, perhaps his 
.ittachment to the Bulgarian language, the Russian 
olficcr preferred to incur the guilt of schism by 
worshipping with the Exarchists 

His choice of a residence was also commented on 
A Bulgarian schoolmaster of the town had turned 
Gomitadji and was now away in Sofia, and the 
Russian officer had unfortunately taken up his quarters 
in the Comitadji's house This may have been an 
act of confiscation, but it was not so regarded by the 
Gieeks 

Yet this gentleman was considered an improvement 

‘ I must apologise to a Board School generation if any names or 
woids are incorrectly spelt 
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on his predecessor, who had omitted to return the 
visit of the Greek Archbishop, refused to receive the 
Greek schoolmasters, and declined to inquire into 
murders committed upon Greeks He had been the 
subject of an official complaint on the part ot the 
Patriarch for openly trying to proselytise the villages 
on behalf of the Comitadjis whom he was supposed 
to be sent to put down 

As this last charge has been denied, I desired to 
have first-hand evidence on the subject A bright, 
sturdy-lookmg lad was sent tor, a native of a Bulgar- 
speakmg village, but now employed in the town of 
Vodena He told his story in a straightforward 
fashion, without any prompting, and it certainly im- 
pressed me as being perfectly true 

" My name is Christos Janno I am a miller from 
Mcssemari 1 am fifteen years old 

“ Four years ago I remember a Russian office i 
speaking to me in my village 1 here were six Russian 
officers, including their head. Colonel Schos,tak I was 
coming from my farm Ihey stopped me and asked 
what 1 was doing They spoke in Bulgarian — not m 
the local 13ulgarian, but in tlie real Bulgarian 1 
understood it pretty well 

" 1 said, ‘ I have been picking cherries, and am going 
home ’ 

“ The officer said, ‘ What arc you 

“ I said, ‘ I am a Greek ’ (1 he boy’s own word to 
me was Gerko ) 

" He said, ‘What are the rest of ^mu in your village 
— Greeks or Bulgarians “i*’ 

" I said, ‘ Most are Greeks , there are some Bul- 
garians ' . 

“He said, ‘You all speak Bulgarian, how do you 
know ? ’ 

“ IVc disiit'tsni Philip 

“ He said, ‘ My boy, those school-teachers are onU 
fooling you You are Bulgarians, not Greeks Good- 
bye ’ 

“ This officer remained behind the others to talk 
like that ” 
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The scene is not without its amusing side The 
representative of the Russian Army conducting a 
solemn argument with .1 village boy of eleven over 
the nationality of Philip of Mai edon, and getting 
rather the worst of the argument — if 1 have correctly 
estimated the character of Master Christos Janno — 
would make an admirable episode in a farce None 
the less, it throws an instructive sidelight on what 
haS been going on in Macedonia, and it might do no 
li.irni if the Mikado’s influence were to penetrate to 
Messernari 

The boy’s account ot this conversation reached the 
cars of the Archbishop of Vodena, and the Patriarch 
laid a formal complaint before the Turkish authorities, 
with the result that the Russian Government under- 
took to rebuke its agent 

Unless this story is a pure fabrication, in what 
position does it leave the other Powers associated 
with Russia in repressing the Bulgarian bands'? 

I low IS It possible lor the Greeks, or the Comi- 
tadjis, to* believe that the foicign gendarmery is 
impaitial'? How is it possible tor the Tuiks to 
look upon such officers in any other light than that 
ot hostile agents, introduced into their dominions 
undci false pietenccs, to assist and comfort the very 
enemy the I urks are being hypocritically urged to 
crush ■? 

Christos Janno had more to tell me 1 he Bulgarians 
liad killed the priest of his village, and twenty-live 
men out of a population of a thousand since the Folk 
War broke out 1 he priest and si\ others were killed 
Aout two years ago Some gendarmes came to see 
what had happened They marched up and marched 
down again without doing anything No Russians 
Lame on that occasion, but when the Bulgarians were 
killed by Greeks the Russians came 

The boy stated, what I believe is not in dispute, that 
tl'o Bulgarian bands live on the country, and levy 
taxes even on their own friends, while the Greek 
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blinds pay their way Indeed, the Comitadjis claim 
this as a proot that the country is with them 
Another glimpse of the liberators at their work was 

afforded by the director of a cotton-mill at Vodetia 

Mr Gregori Isitscs The Bulgarians sent to demand 
the sum of /lOo from him He refused, and succeeded 
in hiUiiig one of the blackmailers tried and convicted 
The man receued the exemplary sentence of loi 
years' imprisonment Unfortunately, more merciful 
counsels afterwards prevailed — at the suggestion of 
w'hat foieign advisers it were well not to ask — and the 
prisoner was discharged before the expiration of the 
sentence lie took advantage of this leniency to 
commit a muider, and then fled to the United States 
of America He should be warmly welcomed by the 
friends of Bulgaria in that country 
Another gentleman whom I met in Vodena, Mr 
Kotchapanyotti, mentioned, in the course of conversa- 
tion, that he had been twiee shot at because he was 
in the habit of speaking on behalf of the Greeks 

The kaimakam of Vodena, one of the most mild and 
unassuming men it is possible to imagine, also came to 
see me He assured me he could put a stop to the 
bands in his caza if he were allowed to arrest the tew 
villagers here and there who protect them He is pre- 
vented from doing so by " strangers ” I thought I 
could guess the identity of the strangers, whom the 
kaimakam was too prudent to indicate more distinctly 
1 referred to the similar course adopted by Mr 
Forster in Ireland, though without much success 
The Turkish governor replied that the peasants hei*e 
were better off than those of Ireland 
“ Most of them are landed proprietors More of 
them might become so The land is for sale, but the 
propagandists prevent the peasants from buying it 
They prefer to keep them serfs, so that they may 
support the agitation " 

He further stated that there were brigands who 
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tried to prevent the people of the villages from coming 
into the town to market, but troops were sent out to 
patrol the roads and protect the peasants These 
brigands, he thought, were not inspired by political 
motives, but they were Bulgars 

Murder, mutilation, arson, blackmail, forgery, per- 
jury, and highway robbery — all these do not exhaust 
the weapons in the armoury of freedom One yet 
more potent has been devised by the liberators of 
Macedonia, more potent in its efiFccts on the peasant 
mind Sorcery has been employed a Bulgarian 
wizard has made his appearance in Vodena, in the 
course of an extended tour But he reckoned without 
the Greeks , he had relied on Brancoff, doubtless, 
and his familiar spirit failed to warn him that there 
were Greeks in the town They denounced him 
to the authorities, and he is now incarcerated in a 
imkish gaol at Salonika, where he weaves his spells 
in vain 

It IS another case of Turkish tyranny In the 
enlightened West the laws against witchcraft have 
long been abolished The sorcerer should have come 
to London, and been the lion ot the season It was a 
mistake to ply his craft in Fairyland 

Above all, the spirit of the Middle Ages breathed on 
V'^odena by night We walked to the Archbishop’s 
jiaLice, through the narrow, tortuous lanes that might 
have been trodden by Godfrey of Bouillon and the 
Crusaders, our feet guided by a swinging lantern In 
one place a stream flowed silently beside us, and the 
shape of a great wooden water-wheel turned slowly in 
the darkness , and behind the over-hanging walls on 
either side we knew there lurked armed bands as 
fierce as any that ever reddened Florentine streets 
With blood, whose war was as inhuman as the 
lacquenes that ever and anon swept over feudal 
France 

We reached the palace and found it to be a 
't^fitdble fortress A small wicket was opened in the 
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great iron gate, and then we were admitted through a 
species of gate tower, and conducted across a spacious 
courtyard to the Archbishop’s residence 

There we sat late into the night with the Arch- 
bishop and some other leaders of the Greek party in 
the town Again we thrashed out the situation, and 
again the verdict was the same “ H we cannot 
belong to the Greek kingdom, leave us as we arc 
The Turk is better than the Bulgarian Under his 
rule we still have hope Under a European Power 
we should lose that " 

On the last morning before leaving Vodena I visited 
three schools — Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek 
This was the first hint of Servia, a country which 
has been stirred up to defend its fellow-nationalists 
from the devouring ambition of tlie Prin< ipality And 
Servia is following the example of Bucharest as well 
as of Sofia She has her bands in the north, whcie 
Servians are to be found, and her missi 9 ns in the 
south, where they are not 

The Servian school of Vodena is a charitable in- 
stitution, and that is the best that can be said ol it 
It educates about fifty children, boys and girls, and I 
think feeds and clothes some or all of them When 
1 arrived they were all in the playground, and 1 
asked to see their games The superintendent set 
them going on one which resembled the old English 
game now known as “ Oranges and Lemons ’ The 
children danced round in a ring, and then the two 
leaders formed an arch with their hands, through 
which the others passed 

They were singing as they danced, of course m 
Servian, and I asked for a translation of the words 
They were about some famous Servian hero ol the 
past, and the refrain was like this 
“ Who are you ■? ’’ 

“ A follower of ” (the hero) 

“ Where are you bound for " 
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“ For Belgrade ” 

“ Then pass through ’’ 

And so there are now fifty little Servians m 
Vodena 

The Bulgarians are rather more numerous, and a 
good deal more bona fide My estimate of the num- 
beis in the Bulgarian boys’ school was a hundred I 
liave not preserved the figures offered me by the 
schoolmaster, nor his rather partial statistics of the 
Bulgarian population When I asked him the number 
ot Greeks m the town he replied, with the utmost 
sang-froid 

“ There arc no Greeks in Vodena ” 

Perhaps it was from him that “ Brancoff " obtained 
Its information 

In the absence of a definite note, I am unable to 
feel certain whether it was here 01 at Fiorina that 1 
found the boys of the Bulgarian school in the play- 
giound, engaged in the classic game of marbles 
1 hey seemed to toss the marble rather than shoot it 
m the English fashion 1 invited one urchin to lend 
me his marble, but he was too distrustful Another 
was more confiding, and 1 gave an illustration of the 
English art Instantly there was a ciy of joy and 
admiration All the little Bulgarians crowded round 
mo, and I had much ado to make my way through 
Ihcnn to the school-house door They followed me 
upstairs to the threshold of the master's room 

It was just what the boys of an English village 
school would have done And the faces ot the boys 
wcp' the most English I had yet come across 1 was 
oonfirmed in an old suspicion that there must be a 
good deal of Slave blood in our own peasantry The 
Angles and Saxons, when they came over, did not 
come alone They brought their thralls with them, 
and they came from a part of Germany where the 
Slaves have left their signature in a senes of place- 
"n. lines There is, I think, a touch of kinship in that 
sympathy with the Slave, whether Russian or Bui- 
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ganan, which is so strong especially among the 
English Nonconformists Indeed, there may have 
been a Slave immigration long before Hengist and 
Horsa 

I went on from the Bulgarian schoolmaster, in some 
uncertainty, to my friend the Patnarchist Archbishop 
I must not call him Greek, because that would be to 
contradict the schoolmaster, but I feel sure he was 
not a Bulgar, and he did not seem to be a Turk 

The Archbishop showed me over an ancient church 
situated within the precincts of his fortress One 
carved pillar he pointed out to me as dating from a 
forgotten antiquity, perhaps from the da3'S of Saul 
of Tarsus The apostle paid a visit to Macedonia, 
but, for whatever reason, he ignores the Bulgarian 
character of its population in his references to the 
country The Exarchate will have to prepare a 
fresh version of his epistles, if not of the whole New 
Testament If Aristotle has been converted into a 
Bulgarian, why not Saint Luke "i* 

Was the Archbishop’s motive in showing me over 
his church a purely antiquarian one, or was it a 
piece of fairy strategy 1 like to think the best, 
but when I at last prevailed on him to take me 111 
to the school I suspected that the delay was not 
quite accidental I heard a tramp of hurrying feet, 
a door was thrown open, and I found myself in front 
of a dense mass of youngsters, drawn up in serried 
lines, across the floor of a room cleared of desks and 
benches I counted more than two hundred boys, 
and these were only part, I had not given the pre>- 
late time to complete his preparations, and I found 
other boys at work elsewhere 

This was only one of the Greek schools in the 
town Would an Archbishop have caused contin- 
gents to be summoned from other schools for the 
purpose of making an exaggerated impression on' 
an unsuspicious stranger"? — impossible! 
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1 he boys sang, but they did not sing “ The Song of 
the Flag ” They sang hymns— clearly a more decorous 
proceeding m the presence of an Archbishop The 
Turkish governor, who had also dropped in, listened 
with the greatest amiability to these Chnstiaii exer- 
cises 

We were seen off at the railway station by the 
Archbishop, the governor, and the military com- 
mandant, on whom I had called to thank him for 
furnishing me with an escort the day before This 
officer impressed me very favourably lie described 
to me the measures he was taking to deal with the 
bands, and he was evidently to the full as keen and 
capable as any foreign officer of gendarmery 

Wc sat waiting for the tram, and drinking coffee, 
at a little open-air refreshment-room, Greek Bishop 
and Turkish kaimakam, Greek Protestant professor 
and Turkish commandant, and your unofficial envoy , 
and it was as well, perhaps, that no prowling photo- 
grapher in the pay of the Comitadjis was there to 
snapshot! the picture, and doom us all to the same 
infamy as his Eminence of Castoria 

And even that was not my last glimpse of Voclena 
On leaving Monastir, some time afterwards, to return 
to Salonika my dragoman told me he had had in- 
structions to wiic the Archbishop of Vodena when 
1 was coming through And when the tram stopped 
at the station I found this hospitable prelate there 
to meet me, with coffee and other rcfreslinients ready, 
and he got into the carnage and chatted till the 
tram was moving on 

Such charming acts of friendship — and 1 have not 
mentioned one half that I received — ought to be 
set off against the rough roads, the bad inns, and 
the other hardships of travel in Rumelia For the 
stranger all these people have nothing but kindness 
in their hearts Would that he could repay them 
by persuading them to feel more kindness for one 
another • 
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Rural jealousy— The language test— Under escort— Vlado 
“ Makedonski An exarchist -Victims of the Folk W,.i- 
Russnn sympathy -A dramatic incident— A public reception- 
How Nisia was liberated— A wedding party— A Turkish officer 

In Rumelia, as in most other countries, the villages 
are more niiincrous than the towns, and there is apt 
to be j certain jealousy between them What candi- 
date for an English parliamentaiy division has not 
been told by his agent, " 'I'he villages are j'ealous of 
the town You must be careful not to give more 
attention to the town than to the villages”'? 

This jealousy will always exist, under whatever 
form of government, because the conditions will 
always exist Ihe townsman is always richer in 
money than the villager , his life has more distractions, 
his manners tend to be more polished The villagers 
believe that the town is draining them of their wealth 
They grudge the corn and hay and meat and vegetables 
with which they supply the town, and are ungrateful 
for the clothes and tools, the ploughs and harness, the* 
books and medicines, with which the town supplies 
them in return Thus the French departments are 
jealous of Pans , and rural Bulgaria, I make no doubt, 
IS jealous of Sofia 

This IS an eternal jealousy , it is, in a deep sense, the 
jealousy of the Folk and Hellas 
In Rumelia such a jealousy may easily be treated 
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as .1 racial one, and hence no string has been more 
artfully and persistently harped on by the Comitadjis, 
whether in Macedonia or outside The Grcek-spcaking 
townsman is represented as an enemy little less 
obnoxious than the Moslem villager The inhabitants 
of Vodena and Niausta arc described as “ an ignoble 
aristocracy of talent, half clerieal, half commercial, 
which exploits an alien peasantry that it despises ” * 
Language, or rather dialect, is treated as the exclusive 
test of nationality, and if a Slave-speaking villager 
dares to call himself a “ Gcrko " we are told that he 
IS terrorised by Greek bands, or fooled by Greek 
school-teachers, or hypnotised by Greek priests, and 
it he is not secretly longing to be taxed from Sofia 
then he is a soulless biute who would call himself a 
Hottentot for a consideration 
Let me dispose of this language question once for all 
In Asia Minoi there is a large Greek population 
which speaks nothing but 'lurkish Their Bishops 
preach to them in Turkish,- which is, as a Turk once 
politely Reminded me, the language of the country 
Yet no one has ever suggested that they aic lurks, 
and no one would be more surprised by such a 
suggestion than the Turks themselves 
In Ireland there is a large Irish population which 
speaks nothing but English Their Bishops preach 
to them in English, and their political leaders harangue 
them in English against the evils ot English rule 
Ihcir blood is known not to be free from English 
admixture Yet no one has ever questioned that they 
are Irish, and they arc far moie anti-Eiighsh in their 
national sentiment than the Welsh-speaking Welsh 
Celtic anthropologists now tell us that the whole 
group of Celtic dialects, including Welsh, has been 

’ M(imloma,hy II N Brailsford, p 218 Thit an aristocracy of 
tilent should be more ignoble than one of birth or conquest is .1 
“ New Liberalism ” indeed 

* A charge brought against the Archbishop of Fiorina, m 
Macedonia 
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imported into the British Islands almost within 
historic times, and that the so-called Celtic peoples 
are largely, if not mainly, Pictish , that is to say, they 
are descended from an older population among which 
the Celts came as conquerors And that is exactly the 
case of Macedonia 

The peasantry which the Government of Sofia 
desires to govern is older than Sofia, and older than 
the Bulgarian invasion Its original speech has been 
lost, and it is as likely as not to be represented by 
Albanian Under the Macedonian kings it became 
Greek Under the Romans it may have taken a 
Roman tinge, with the result preserved in the Vlach 
dialect Under the successive invasions of Serbs and 
Bulgars it became a Slave dialect resembling Bulgar 
rather than Serb Under the Turks whole villages 
embraced the language of the new conquerors with 
their religion To-day this peasantry is returning 
to Greek, under the influence of the schools, and 
claiming a Hellenic nationality The efforts of the 
Rumanian propaganda have only resulted ifi causiig 
the Vlach dialect to be discarded as an anti-national 
badge And the efforts of the Comitadjis are now 
causing the Slave dialect to be discarded from the 
same motive, as we shall sec 

On the second day of my stay in Vodena I made 
an excursion with Mr Kalopathakcs to two villages 
claimed as Bulgarian by their enemies, but claimed 
by themselves to be Greek 

The surrounding country being harried by bands, 
we were given a strong escort, consisting of 
twenty soldiers, five of them mounted, under the 
command of a captain who spoke French I am not 
sure that he was wholly innocent of English, and at 
one moment I communicated my suspicion to Mr 
Kalopathakes in Latin The captain almost immedi- 
ately put a question in French, which had rather the 
air of being intended to convince us that he had not 
understood our previous remarks in English 
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If it was a case of “ espionage ” it was a very natural 
and a very harmless one. I, at all events, had nothing 
to conceal from the Turkish authorities, nor from any- 
body else I should have been quite content to have 
been accompanied throughout my journey by a cloud 
of witnesses — Turkish, Bulgarian, and Rumanian — and 
to have had my every word taken down by a sworn 
stenographer But my companion’s name was against 
him, and, when one comes to think of it, it was an 
c\traordinary exercise of good nature on the part of 
the Turkish authorities that they should have leceivcd 
him everywhere on practically the same footing as 
myself Provided you are not actually firing at him, 
the Oriental despot seems to let you do anything 
you like, and the English Comitadji writer who 
succeeded in getting himself arrested by Turkish 
gendarmes has some reason to boast of his unique 
exploit 

We rode along a rough mountain road overlooking 
a cultivated valley The Turkish officer pointed out 
to me, w?th pardonable satisfaction, that the peasants 
were out working in then fields as usual, in spite of the 
disturbed state of the countiy A force of chasseurs, 
he told me, was that very day scouring the hills on our 
left hand in search of the enemy Our escort was 
partly composed of these scouts, their blown, service- 
able uniforms being in marked contrast to the cerulean 
clothes adopted for the gendarmery by its Italian 
organiser 

1 began to understand why it is that the Italians 
hav’ not yet succeeded in putting down brigandage 
Ml iheir own country, and to respect the honourable 
motives which have caused them to withdraw officers 
so much needed at home in order to place them at 
the service of a friendly foreign Government 

Vladova, the first village, was reached after a two- 
hours’ ride It stands at the head of the pass, where 
the hills open out to embrace a wide flat basin, 
watered by a river, a landscape that called up the 
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Happy Valley of Rasselas, and of many an Eastern 
tale 

Here wc dismounted, and partook of coflFcc in the 
little guard-house which the Turks had set up m 
the village, for the protection of the inhabitants 1 
sent out for a man who seemed to be a leading 
spirit in the place, and he came into the guard-house, 
and answered my questions freely in the presente 
of the Turkish captain 

He stated that there were from 120 to 140 houses 
in the village (600 or 700 persons), the majority 
Patriarchist 1 asked what language they spoke, 
and my Greek interpreter carelessly rendered the 
answer Bulgarc The man himself had said 
Makedomki f 

I drew attention to this word,’ and the witness 
explained that he did not consider the rural dialect 
used in Macedonia the same as Bulgarian, and refused 
to eall It by that name It was Macedonian, a word 
to which he gave the Slave form of Makedonski, 
but which 1 was to hear farther north in the Greek 
form of Makrdnjuhc 

And so the “ Bulgarophonc ” villagers are no longer 
willing to admit that they speak Bulgarian They 
have coined a new term of their own accord, and 
henceforth their dialect, until they have got rid of 
It, IS to be known as “Macedonian” My Athenian 
fi lends were delighted when I told them of this on 
my return It should give even greater pleasure to 
those Bulgarian Agents who are so anxious to sec 
the Macedonians taught that they are Macedonians 

The witness was careful to add that the children' 
of the village were learning Greek 

He said that the Bulgarian bands had killed many 
of the Macedonians, and that there were Comitadjis 

' 1 hope I need not explain that my object here is to make a 
manifest that all this was no prepared scene, and that if there be 
anything inaccurate 111 this report it is not for lack of reasonable 
vigilance 
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hiding in the village at that moment The Turkish 
officer naturally asked him to point out their lurking- 
place, but this he was unable or unwilling to do 
I dismissed him, and sent for a representative of 
the Exarchist faction His manner was much less 
confident than his predecessor’s, and he would not 
look me in the eye But he seemed moie ashamed 
than afraid, and he maintained his giouiid well in 
an argument with the Turkish captain about the 
language 

The Exarchist had described the language of 
the village as Bulgarian, and the captain promptly 
took him up, pointing out a string of words which 
were dififerent in the two dialects I he Exarchist 
answered 

“ I can understand those who come from Bulgaria " 
No one took any notice of the admission, but it 
was the best, because the most spontaneous, evidence 
that I had yet obtained as to the part played by 
Sofia in the liberation of Macctionia Ihc Patnarchist 
witness fiad described the Comitadjis as wearing 
Bulgarian uniforms and bearing Bulgarian colours 
According to the Exarchist they also used the 
Bulgarian speech And this admission, which kno( ks 
the bottom out of the pretence that the Macedonian 
revolution is an internal and spontaneous one of the 
Macedonians themselves, was made by a Bulgarian 
])artisan in argument with a Turkish officer, who 
took no notice of it 

The fact is, 1 suppose, that no one on the spot 
has ever heard of the theory that this sanguinary 
"business is the work of the people themselves It 
IS a theory originating where the movement itself 
originated, in Sofia But it is good enough for 
consumption in the meridian of Fleet Street 
The Exarchist claimed that his party had sixty or 
seventy houses in the village , the Patnarchist had 
awarded them fifteen or twenty I will not work 
out another fairy sum , 1 think it likely that there 
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may have been twenty houses of convinced Bulgarians, 
and another thirty or forty influenced by fear of 
the liberating bands 

The Lxarchist admitted that the Bulgarian bands 
arrived on the scene before the Greeks , but, ot 
course, that has never been denied, although it seems 
to be habitually forgotten 

We made but a short halt at Vladova, as the 
other village, Nisia, was two homs further on As 
WL were riding out of the village we were met 
by a gioujj of half a dozen women, who had heard 
of my coming and wished me to know of their 
troubles All were Macedonians, and all »verc 
widows, rendered such by the Bulgarian invaders ol 
their country 

I expressed my sympathy with them, and was about 
to ride on, when one woman suddenly thrust herself 
forward from the others and made the following 
statement 

“The Russian olfici rs came here after the death of 
my husband and son, and said, before the priest and 
other people, ‘You had better call yourselves Bul- 
garians or you will all be killed”' 

It was an unsolicited statement, and, so far as I was 
concerned, an unexpected one The woman seemed 
to make it undtr a strong feeling of resentment 
I imagine that the incident had made a deep im- 
pression in the village, and that the woman, either 
of her own accord or prompted by her friends, seized 
the opportunity of complaining to some one who 
might be expected not to let the matter drop In 
short, I took it as an appeal on the part of the per-" 
secuted population of Macedonia against the foreign 
gendarmcry officers for whose proceedings we have 
a joint responsibility 

The words attributed to the Russian officers were 
true These people were being slaughtered because 
they would not call themselves Bulgarians Person- 
ally, I do not doubt that the words were used I am 
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sure that every Russian, in his heart, must think it 
would be much better tor these villagers to call 
themselves Bulgarians It would be still better for 
them to call themselves Turks , but wliat would be 
thought or said if Turkish officers were to tell them 
so over the corpses of their dead, who had been 
foully slain by Turkish bandits''* 

The Powers have taken needless trouble to bring 
officeis all the way fiom Sevastopol to guard these 
poor creatures from the Bulgarian bands It would 
have been simpler to invite Bulgaria to supply the 
police as well as the criminals Saralofif would have 
made a first-rate gcndarmcry officer We should set 
a thief to catch a thief 

From Vladova to Nisia the way wound round the 
base of a precipitous hill, skirting the Happy Valley 
At one spot, where the rocks that oveihung the path 
were more than ever threatening, there was the sound 
of a sharp crack overhead 7'he Turkish officer 
hastily put up his field-glass, and scrutinised the spot 
from whence the sound had come 
"They are cutting wood,” he remarked as he 
lowered his glass 

The officer was mistaken, as it happened On our 
return to Vodena 1 learned that 1 had been honoured 
with another escort, in addition to that provided by 
the Government A Greek band had followed us all 
the way, keeping along the brow of the hill, and it 
Was an unfortunate movement of one of their men 
will h attracted the officer’s attention 
• V/e had reason to be thankful tliat the band was 
Greek At that particular spot a pai ty on the top of 
the hill could have shot down every man of us before 
we had time to get near them 

Ihe approach to Nisia was a surprise for me, 
though evidently not for Nisia dhe moment we 
Came in sight the church bells began ringing joyfully, 
'ind at the entrance to the village we found that half 
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the people had come forth to meet us, headed by the 
priest and the muktar, or headman The school- 
children were all drawn up beside the road, and wc 
halted while they sang “ The Sultan’s Hymn ” 

Consider this, Messieurs the Comitadji writers 
Consider it especially, my Christian friend, for whom 
the Commander of the Faithful has been painted m 
the colours of an ogre When the Armenian IiIk- 
rators took to muidcrmg each other in the streets of 
Petkham perhaps you began to suspect that there 
might be two sides to the Armenian Question I 
have never visited Armenia, and can tell you nothing 
on that subiect, but I have visited Rumeha, and this 
IS what 1 found there 

1 was the first Englishman, the people of Nisia told 
me, wlio had ever visited their village They made a 
holiday, they rang their bells, and when I went away 
they thanked me, .ind told me that my visit had 
encouraged them Encouraged them against whom ■’ 
Against the soveieign whose troops escorted me, and 
whose hymn they sang by way of greehng'^ C)i 
against the foreign bandits, wearing a tonign unilonn 
and speaking a foreign speech, who have undii- 
takeii to bestow on them the blessings of a foreign 
rule I* 

They sang the Sultan’s praises in the hearing ot his 
officer, it is true But they must first have leaint 
that liymn '1 liey must have practised it Whcretoio 
I hey had other hymns in their repertory , they might 
have sung a religious one, like the school-children ot 
Vodena, and no Turkish officer I have ever eonu 
across would have minded m the least I eami^iL 
bring mystlt to believe that they chose " The Sultan’s 
Hymn ” out of deliberate hypocrisy The Sultan wms 
protecting them from their enemies, whether bandits 
from Sofia or gendarmcry officers from St Peters- 
burg, and I am willing to believe that they were 
grateful 

We were led into the best house of the village, and 
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into an upper chamber carpeted with rugs and 
cushions Cushions are the chairs of Rumelia, and if 
the inhabitants like them it is difficult to see why they 
should be urged to acquire a taste for European furni- 
ture The only peasant house in which I found a 
European chair was, curiously enough, a Moslem one 
My Greek dragoman was ambitious to occupy it, but I 
preferred the cushions 

We lunched at a round wooden table standing about 
nine inches above the level of the floor The drago- 
man had brought provisions, and the Turkish captain 
shared in the repast, some of the villagers looking on 

The owner of the house gave us the story of the 
village, or rather the priest gave it on his behalf, 
translating from the Makedonski into Greek 

The village had always been Patriarchist, but a 
Bulgarian band descended on it and compelled the 
inhabitants to sign a paper declaring themselves 
Exarchists Some time afterwards the band came 
again and demanded money This was a more 
serious mhtter, and some of the villagers hold out 
They were thrashed unmercifully , our host had been 
laid up lor two moiillis as a result of his injuries, 
and it was four more before he could go about his 
work again 

The work of liberation was interrupted by the 
Turkish authorities As my informants put it, “ T he 
uhole village has now received protection, and is 
P.itnarchist again ’’ Ten gendarmes arc stationed in 
the village, and neither against them nor against the 
soldiers had the villagers any cause of complaint 
•This testimony was given in the Turkish officer's 
presence, but that did not appear to be much check on 
the speakers They complained, before him, that they 
were still afraid to cultivate some of their outlying 
fields, and he was rather nettled by the statement, 
which he took as a reflection on his Government, 
rather than on the Bulgarians In fact, the villagers 
seemed to mean it as such 
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But the tribute to the good conduct of the troops 
and gendarmes agreed with all that I had heard else- 
where And It was corroborated by my Greek 
dragoman, who inquired on his own account behind 
the officer’s back 

I ascertained that the soldiers of our escort had 
brought their own bread with them The villagers 
had naturally offered them something besides in the 
way of cheese and coffee, and I wished to pay for it 
The headman made me exactly the same answer that 
the Greek pi lest had described in Salonika as the 
answer made by the people of his village in similar 
circumstances I pressed the money on the headman 
of Nisia, and he finally accepted it, not at all willingly, 
as a “ present ” 

Every one who knows the Greeks, every one who 
has had opportunities of comparing them with 
their neighbours, will agree with me that there 
could be no better evidence than this, that the 
villagers of Nisiawere Greeks, whatever dialect they 
spoke ' 

The people of Nisia also told me that the agent of 
their laiidloid gave food to the Turkish soldiers when 
they visited the place The landlord’s house w.is 
pointed out to me, and the landloid himself, who used 
to visit the property in summer, was described to mt 
as a good man Clearly the seed of “ freedom ” had 
found an uneougenial soil at Nisia 

In Vodena 1 heard an instructive story about this 
landlord, who had recently died His eldest son had 
run wild, and committed various excesses in the neigh- 
bourhood (.omplaint was made, and as a result he 
was banished, in spite of the pow'erful influence 
possessed by his family at Constantinople Returning* 
secretly, he had joined a Bulgarian band , but, as 
he continued to follow the same evil courses in the 
Bulgarian villages, his companions murdered their 
Moslem recruit In consequence of all this, the 
broken-hearted father was obliged to leave the district 
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It IS another little side-light on the liberators of 
Macedonia, and on the tyrants against whom they 
profess to be in arms The Turk who is too bad for 
Turkey is welcomed by a Bulgarian band As soon 
as he foigets the distinction between Patnarchists and 
E.xarchists, he learns the diflerence between Turkish 
and Bulgarian justice 

While we were at lunch I asked the school- 
master, who was in the room, to give his pupils a 
holiday The request was readily granted, and about 
ten minutes afterwards a little fellow of ten, very 
neatly dressed, came in to kiss my hand, and thank 
me on behalf of his school-fellows. 

Lunch over, the captain and I took a stroll round 
the village There was hardly any regular street, the 
houses were dotted here and theie, with detached 
barns and outbuildings m between It was much like 
<i Nigerian village, and 1 was especially reminded of 
my old province by the neat little w.ittlcd huts in 
which the mai/e-cobs were stored In Nigciia they 
would be yams, and the thatching would consist of 
(anes instead ol twigs 

We entered one house in which we found ,i weddmg- 
paity The men perfoimed a dance bearing some 
ri semblance to a Scottish reel, and the bndc came 
loiward and laid a small cotton handkerchief .icross 
our left shoulders as a souvenir, in accordance with 
local custom I know not how it will strike others, 
W'ho believe themselves the friends of Macedonia, but 
to iny mind the sight of that Greek village bndc laying 
lieV little token of good-will on tlie uniform of tlie 
Sultan’s officer was neither unnatural noi displeasing, 
and it will be hard to persuade me that it was 
unchristian 

But the pleasantest touch of all came while we were 
!>till at lunch The wedding-party had resolved to 
serenade us, and ray ears were suddenly roused by the 
unmistakable drone of the pipes I sprang to my feet 
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and looked out of window, and there in the road 
below 1 saw a genuine bagpipe I have previously 
adduced arguments which would justify the Honour- 
able Society of Cymmrodorion m seeking to annex 
the Koutzo-Vlachs Surely Seotland will not look on 
idly while men who play the pipes are being made a 
bone of contention between inferior nationalities like 
the Greek and the Slave • 

We rode away from Nisia followed by the hearty 
farewells of the people, and were accompanied back to 
Vladova by its priest, who had taken part m th(' 
reception at Nisia On our arrival in his village we 
found his school-children, to the number of sixty or 
seventy, as I counted them, awaiting us This tunc 
we were treated to a religious hymn, to which our 
escort listened with perfect good humour 

I handed a small sum to the priest for distribution 
among the widows and orphans, and then, hearing that 
there was an Exarch ist widow in the p^acc whose 
husband had been killed by the Greeks, I sent tor 
her and gave her a trifle as well This proccccliiitj 
seemed to cause no slight astonishment to tin 
Patriarchist priest, and Mr Kalopathakcs very wisely 
improved the occasion by pointing out to him that 
conciliation was a better policy than hatred The 
Exarchist dame, I am bound to add, seemed equally 
bewildered by my eccentric action, and two Exarchist 
children refused to venture within my reach 

The Turkish captain seized the opportunity to drive 
a bargain with one of the villagers for some forage 
A messenger also came m with a letter from the 
lieutenant who was out after the bands, for our 
captain to take in to the commandant at Vodena 

On the way back I had an interesting conversation 
with the captain, who was evidently a well-educated 
man, and a keen soldier He had read many mih" 
tary works, and we discussed tactics, and the Boer 
War 
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He dwelt on the difficulty of dealing with the bands, 
a difficulty which he compared to our own in tramp- 
ling out the embers of war in South Africa The 
greatest difficulty of all was to distinguish the 
Coniitadji from the peaceful cultivator 

“If we speak to them in one language they pretend 
not to know it, and reply in another They hide their 
rifles when they see us coming, and when we get up 
to them they say, ‘ We are peasants ' What can we 
do'?’’ 

By way of climax to the situation, 1 learned that 
home of the soldiers in the escort were Macedonian 
Bulgars And the captain told me that the Christian 
recruits gave satisfaction 

On our leturn to Vodena I questioned my friend 
the Archbishop on the subject of the Turkish soldiery, 
and he confirmed all that 1 had been told befote The 
soldiers made no exactions in the villages Ihcy had 
been behaving particularly well for the last year 
or two 

I asked ff this imfirovement were due to the presence 
and influence of the foreign officers lie said no, it 
was the result of complaints made to the Govern- 
ment in Constantinople , that is to sa 3 ^, to the 
Sultan 

M 3 Christian friend, has it ever occurred to you that 
it might be a better way to serve the Christian 
subjects of Abdul Hamid II to appeal to him direct 
on the subject ol their real or fancied grievances, than 
to write furious invectives against him on account 
of things of which he may be perfectly ignorant ? 

•No sovereign, however well intcntioned, can know 
all that goes on in remote corners of his dominions 
Even the British voter is not omniscient I have 
heard ugly stories about things done in our own 
distant provinces of natives beaten and robbed by 
(»ur own soldiers , of eyes poked out by the canes of 
our own officers, of native chiefs required to purvey 
women for our representatives We will hope they 
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are untrue stones But if the agents of six foreign 
Powers, including the two who most covet our 
possessions, were at liberty to prowl over India and 
Africa, inviting complaints from Moslems and Hindus 
and pagans, they might not find it very difficult to 
draw up an indictment which would not be pleasant 
reading for the Balkan Committee 
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A Macedonian hotel — An Albanian bey — A witness above suspicion 
— The correspondent of f/u. //W£ i —I' any statistics -A Turkish 
schoolmaster — The Liberation of Floiina 

Fhf next town on my itinerary was Flonna, in the 
heart of the disturbed rct^ion It has a larger Turkish 
population than most ot the others, the figure s given 
to me by the Greek Archbishop being Moslems 5,978, 
Patriarchists 2,294, and Exarchists 669 
Flonnd stands a long way from the railway We 
were met at the station, as usual, by the police, who 
had had the forethought to order a carriage for me — 
.in attention for which they were duly insulted by 
the dragoman 

It was a dreary drive through the darkness to the 
town, though the road was good i nough , but we 
were cheered up by the prospect of finding a really 
f;ood hotel when we ainvecl We had heard the 
piaises of this hostelry beforehand its name was, 
if 1 recollect rightly, the Grand ffoti I dc Sulomqiic 
The Grand Hotel of Salonika proved to be a small 
green-grocer’s shop, with a very comfortless back- 
room to serve as bar, restaurant, and drawing-room, 
and a few bare and draughty rooms overhead con- 
taining beds and little more The Rumelian inn 
bedroom always contains as many beds as can be 
got into It, but I followed the European practice of 
sleeping m only one As it happened, my sleep in 
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the inn at Fiorina nearly proved my last A charcoal 
brazier had been introduced into the room to warm 
it 1 had closed the window, against which the head 
of the bed was placed, to avoid influenza, and in con- 
sequence 1 had a narrow escape of suffocation I 
awoke just m time It is fair to add that at no 
tune during the journey was I attacked by insects — 
an escape which ought perhaps to be attributed 
partly to the season of the year 

We took supper off the food we had brought with 
us, in the room below, at a small table, keeping on 
our overcoats, as the stove was monopolised b}' local 
patrons of the house It was a sad come-down after 
the hospitality of Vodena, and I should be glad to 
avenge myself on the governor and Archbishop ot 
Fiorina But of the kaimakam I could gather only 
good accounts, and the Archbishop had his own 
reasons for distrusting English visitors, as will appear 
hereafter 

If there is one figure more prominent in Comitadji 
literature than the terrible Turk, it is the 'Albanian 
bey This being is supposed to unite in himself the 
many vices of the aristocrat and the infidel, the land- 
owner and the brigand During my journey I was 
destined to encounter one specimen of this formidabk 
class, and I shall describe him exactly as I found him 

When we alighted at the Fiorina station I had 
noticed a small, ineek-looking youth in a fez, who 
had emerged from a second or third class carnage 
While we were at supper he crept into the room, 
and took his seat rather timidly at the adjoining 
table, where he was served with a very meagre’ 
refection Mr Kalopathakes, taking compassion on 
the forlorn young man, fell into conversation with 
him, and he admitted that he was an Albanian bey 

The ruffian was far from glorying in his fearful 
renown On the contrary, in his prejudiced view, 
It was the Bulgarian peasant and his Comitadji 
protectors who were the terrors of the country-side 
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The bey owned a small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Fiorina, and he had come in some trepidation to 
collect his rent The system on which the farm was 
cultivated was precisely the same as that prevailing 
on Mr Kalopathakes’ own estate in the Peloponnese , 
that IS to say, the landlord bore all the expenses and 
shared the produce with the tenants The Albanian 
bey complained bitterly of the running and dishonesty 
of the peasants, who habitually defrauded him in the 
division He was a poor man, earning his livelihood 
,is a clerk at Jannina, with an aged mother to support, 
and the profits of this farm were a serious matter to 
him As It was, he seemed afraid to go in person 
to demand them, and I understood that he meant to 
remain in Fiorina, and send out an agent to bung 
iway whatever his tenants were disposed to allow 
him out of their harvest 

Of course 1 must not be understood as offering 
this unfortunate youth as a type of all Albanian beys 
lie happened to be the only one I came across I 
regret, in* the interest of the scnsation-lovmg reader, 
that 1 was not more fortunate An Albanian bey 
attired in the national costume, with a belt stuck 
round with daggers and pistols, and a yataghan 
moist with blood, galloping on to some other person’s 
land at the head of an armed troop, all breathing fire 
and slaughter against the cowering Christian peasant, 
would have furnished a picturesque episode, and 
would have been instantly and unanimously recognised 
as a true portrait 

The proprietor of the Grand Hotel of Salonika 
turned out to be a Lame Welshman, who considered 
himself to be a Greek He told us that he had 
icfused offers of money to let himself be called a 
Rumanian He further stated that he allowed no 
Bulgarians to enter his hotel 1 asked him why, 
and he said he was afraid of their throwing bombs 

Most of the customers in the room appeared to be 
lurks But theie was one man present who spoke 
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excellent Greek, and who told us that he hailed from 
a village in the neighbourhood named Klabasnitza 
It contains si\ty-four houses, not one of them 
Bulgarian, and the Bulgarians have announced their 
intention to destroy it The people speak Macedonian 
among thcmscKcs, but understand Greek as well 
1 gathered that the Greek sentiment was partieularly 
strong tliere from the man’s concluding words “ He 
wished that King George would come that way " 

But I was about to receive a far more striking and 
disinterested testimony to the widespread influence- 
of Hellas It was in the dingy saloon of the Grand 
Hotel of Salonika that I came upon the one wiincss 
whom the worst enemies of Greece will hardly accuse 
of being terrorised bv the bands of Athens, nr 
corrupted by Batiiarchist gold Seated with its bark 
to me on a ncighbouiing bench, I remarked the' 
figure of a cat I hailed it in 'lurkish.the prevailing 
language of tlic town, and it paid no attention 1 
tried It 111 Vlach, and I tried it in Bulgarian, with 
the same result Finally I pronounced thd Hellenic 
7 he cat immediately turned its head, rose 
up, and walked towards me, to the unbounded delight 
of Its proprietor 

I must apologise for including this comic episode 
among so many tragic ones, and only hope that 1 
shall not draw down on the innocent animal the 
vengeance of Sofia 

I called the nc\t morning upon the Greek Arch- 
bisho]i, and found him in the act of writing a letter to 
The I lines 

It appeared that the correspondent of that journ.d 
had paid a visit to the town some time before He 
had placed himself exclusively in the hands of the 
Bulgarian faction and the foreign gendarmery officer. 
Ignoring equally the Metropolitan of the diocese and 
the 'fuikish governor After his visit some rather 
ludicrous statistics had appeared in the columns of 
his paper The organ of the Patriarch had already 
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given a partial correction of these, but even the 
Patriarch’s figures were not quite accurate, and the 
Archbishop was preparing an exact statement to be 
sent to Constantinople, the law or etiquette of the 
Orthodox Church foi bidding him to address himself 
directly to a foreign newspaper 

This was not the first time I had heard of the 
correspondent of The I tme^^ nor of this particular 
article In Athens 1 found that The Times was 
regarded as an enemy of 1 lellas scareely less formidable 
than the Principality of Bulgaria In Constantinople 
a member of the Mixed Synod of the Patriarchate 
had called on me on purpose to rtmoiistiate with 
me about the Fiorina letter, for which he clearly held 
me responsible 

In the eyes of most foreigners Tin Tunis en|oys 
a consideration eclipsing even the legendaiy gloiies 
of the Lord Mayor of London It is regardtd as 
one of our great national institutions, ranking second 
only to the House of Commons Its favourable 
sentcnce'is more valued than that of all other journals 
put together , its condemnation is a natioiiLil calamity 
Such a reputation could not have been won and 
maintained so lung unless it were geiu rally deserved, 
and that reflection alone should teath my llellcnu 
friends to be cautious in their lomplaints of the great 
English journal 

Unfortunately The Times diffeis in oin respect from 
the House of Commons in that it is not repi esentative 
On the Continent there is a disposition to ignoic 
that fact, and to treat every English traveller as though 
he were the editor of The Times, and personally 
to blame for its misdeeds 1 have so often been 
called on to defend The Times — a paper from which 
I have never myself received anything but fair play 
and courtesy — that I shall use the liberty of writing 
of It as being in truth a national institution whose 
good fame must be dear to every Englishman 

Needless to say, I was able to estimate at then 
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right value the Oriental reasons assigned for the 
attitude of The Times towards the Hellenist cause 
The correspondent of The Times had received a 
breastpin from Prince Ferdinand The correspondent 
of The Times w.is drawing a secret honorarium of 

10,000 a year’ from the Bulgarian Government 
The correspondent of The Times had been carica- 
tured in an Athenian newspaper And so forth, and 
so on 

I am none the less bound to add that, in my opinion, 
the local correspondent of The Times has not always 
shown that scrupulous care to avoid even the appear- 
ance of one-sidedness which is desirable in a tune 
of such bitter jealousy It is not desirable that The 
Times should have to insert corrections from the 
Turkish Embassy in London, to the cfTect that out- 
rages attributed by its correspondent to Greek bands 
were really the work of Bulgarians I happened to 
notice for myself that the report of the trial of the 
men who tried to kidnap Colonel Elliott contained 
the statement that three of the prisoners erfime from 
a Greek village, which was named, and the whole 
telegram was calculated to leave a careless reader 
Ignorant that he was reading of a Bulgarian crime 
The Fiorina letter persistently avoided the use of 
the word Bulgarian, the annexationist bands being 
described as “ the peasants,” and the impression con- 
veyed certainly being that the peaceable population 
was being provoked to retaliation by the Greek enemy 
I have already produced ample evidence that the 
exact contrary is the case, the Greeks having come 
in answer to appeals for protection from peasants 
harassed by their Bulgarian liberators 

With these remarks, which are in no way intended 
as a reflection on the personal good faith of the 
correspondent, 1 will proceed to the correction I have 
been requested to make by the Archbishop of Fiorina 

' This princely figure was actually named to me by one com- 
plainant It might excite envy in the most popular novelist 
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According to the information accepted by The 
Times' correspondent, there are m the caza of Fiorina 
eighty-four Christian villages, of which only nine are 
Patriarchist, the other seventy-five being Exarchist, 
that IS to say, Bulgarised 

According to the Archbishop of the diocese (which 
IS not quite conterminous with the Turkish caza), 
there are in the caza only seventy-one villages m all 
Of these twelve are entirely Moslem Another sixteen 
are partly Moslem and partly Christian The number 
of purely Christian villages is not eighty-four but 
forty-three 

Of the purely Christian villages, twenty-eight arc 
Patriarchist, their names being 


Crapestina 

PiSODERI 

Klarasnitcha 

Calimi (upper) 

Cali MI (lower) 

Negov^ni ^ 

Seiina 

Rahmanli 

SoVITCH 

Zabirocni 


Laghene 

Koutschkoveni 

Leskovitch 

Cladorapi 

Hi ovon 

Bli kameni 

Baich 

Hassanovon 

Papadic 


Tirsia 

PrXORAK 

Rosna 

Lazena 

NrvrskA 

Cruserat 

Gornitsovon 

Dorroven 

Chcreciiovon 


There are nine villages of mixed Exarchists and 
Patnarchists 'I'hc number of purely Exarchist villages 
IS not seventy-five, but six 

In addition, there are Exarchists m eleven of the 
mixed Moslem and Christian villages Let us add 
together all the villages in which any Exarchists are 
to be found, and work out the sum by fairy arithmetic 

I he Bulgarian figures 75 

The Archbishop’s 2 fi 


2)101 


505 

I went round to the Konak, and submitted the 
‘ Burnt by “the peasants” since the Fiorina letter 
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Archbishop’s figures to the kaimakam He sent for 
the official register, went through the names under 
my eye, and gave me a result differing but slightly, 
and differing chiefly by treating some of the mixed 
villages as purely Moslem Here is his account 


C\7A or Florina 


Purely Moslem villages 

2t 

Mixed Moslem and CWnstian 

9 

Purely Patriarchist 

2/ 

Purely iitlnht 

9 

Mixed Patn.iK hist and Kxarchist 

S 


71 


The two authorities agree, within one, as to the 
number of Patriarchist villages They agree exactly 
as to tin total for the ca/a 

According to the information given to T/ie Times the 
ta/a contains eighty-four Christian villages, without 
counting the Moslem ones Is it to be believed that 
.1 Iiiikish gov( rnoi is ignorant of the cKistcncc o'" 
at Ic.ist two do/em villages in liis own di [i.irtment, 
\ lilages which it is liis dut^^ and liis intcicst to ta\ '* 
'I lie uligioii of the Chiistian villages may be a matt< i 
of ( ontrovei sy in some cases, but it is incredible that 
iioni twelve to thirty should be omitted altogcthei 
lioin the oflieial legister of the ca/a 

The jirecist number of villages in a given aica of 
Rumelia is of the smallest possible importance Put 
such a diiiupancy as that bclw'ccn seventy-five and 
nine llulgaiian villages can haidly be explained as a 
pure inadvei leiice Errors so gross reflect upon tlic 
whole of the information accepted by the same corre- 
spondent from the same soutccs on the same occasion, 
and pel haps from similar sources on other occasions 
One is tempted to expiess the wish that The Times 
should be more reliable than “Brancoff” 

In company with the Metropolitan, I went to inspect 
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the Greek school of Fiorina This school has a hand- 
some endowment, by virtue of which it maintdins 
sixty beds for orphans and poor lads from the villages 
ol the diocese The day happened to be the English 
Christmas, and, taking courage from my sU( cess at 
Nisia, I ventured to demand a holiday for the boys 
The request was readily granted, and 1 was taken 
oil to the girls’ school, a new and handsome building, 
wheic I was encouraged to make a similar petition 

Stimulated by these successes, I resolved to enfran- 
chise the entire ]uvemle population ot Fiorina 1 
went round to the Bulgarian school, a rather small, 
povei ty-stricken place, and secured a holiday for the 
joung Bulgars Then I bent my steps towards their 
oppressors 

1 was received at the Turkish institution by the 
most delightful figure I had met in all Rumelia, a 
uhite-turbaned figure straight out ot I he Ambtan 
lights He must have been a Syrian 01 Aiab His 
smile was like moonlight on the w.itc r, and his bow 
w.is like the crescent moon He kd me tiorn class- 
loom to class-room with the giact of a court chanibi r- 
lain When I proffered my demand foi a holiday, he 
explained that the stliool was |ust closing lor the 
day, but he smilingly consented to n lease his pupils 
toi the morrow 

J'he Turkish school was decidedly the cleanest, 
airiest, and best kept of the three I ma^'^ sum up 
general impression of the schools of Rumelia 
by saying that 1 consider the Gicck schools give the 
most advanced education and the Turkish schools aie 
the best regulated as regards health and comfort 
The Rumanian and Servian schools arc wcll-con- 
c'kicted chanties The Bulgarians are doing then best 
to imitate the Greeks as regards education, but they 
are handicapped by want ot funds, and the result is 
a little depressing 

I went back to my inn feeling that my Christmas 
Day m Rumelia had been well spent In the after- 
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noon the whole town was full of excited school- 
boys , probably this was their first experience of the 
kind I hope the "English Pasha” left a pleasant 
memory behind him The Comitadjis might liberate 
Macedonia if they could — 1 was the liberator of 
Fiorina ' 
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Fairy {f^ography — The Uuiganan conquest — A new test of nationality 
— Sabbath-breaking — Ihe Sultan’s idea of education — The re- 
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The town known officially as Bitolia, and ecclesi- 
astically as Pclagonia, but nowadays more commonly 
called Monastir, lies in the middle of the vilayet of 
the same name, and m the middle of Riimelia It is 
half-way between the frontiers of Servia and Bulgaria 
m the north and of Greece in the south, hall-way 
lietwcen the Aegean and the Adriatic seas Here is 
the vexed centre ol the whirlpool, round Monastn 
the Folk War rages fiercely, and in the town all the 
opposed nationalities have their camps 

Ihe population of the entire vilayet, according to 
the official estimate, is nearly a million, made up as 
follows 


Moslems , 480,018 

Greeks 261,283 

Bulgarnns 178,412 


The figures obligingly furnished to me by Mr 
JDobreff, the Bulgarian agent in Monastir, read rather 
differently 


Bulgarians (Exarchists) 302,000 

Bulg mans (Grecomaniacs) 60,000 

Bulgarians (bervomaniacs) 18,000 

All others 320,000 

700,000 
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The discrepancy between these totals seems to be 
due, not to fairy arithmetic, but to fairy geography 
Mr Dobreff omits four out of the fourteen cazas 
comprised in the vilayet, on the ground that they 
do not contain any Bulgars If we assign to the 
omitted cazas a population of 200,000 the figures will 
tally fairly w'^ell, and the vilayet as a whole will show 
a slight Moslem majority 


Moslems 

Christians 


480,018 

439.695 


Mr DobrefTs figures must be considered moderate 
from his point of view, inasmuch as they leave tlfT 
Bulgars in a considerable minority even in dii 
Bulgarian cazas, if we deduct the “ maniacs ” 


Moslems, etc 
“ M ini.ics " 

liulgai b, not “ mtniacb ” 


320,000 

78,000 398,000 


302,000 



Such figures hardly present a very strong case foi 
the annexation of the vilayet as a whole to the Pnnu- 
pahty of Bulgaria 

But the important discrepancy is that between the 
different hguies for the sane Bulgars, that is to say, 
the E.xarchists 


Bulgarian estimate , 302,000 

Official estimate 178,412 

i'23,5'^ 

The Turkish Government, and even the Christian 
Powers, have refused to recognise conversions to the 
Exarchate made by violence during the last five oi* 
SIX years '1 he difference of 123,588 may therefoie 
be taken to represent the number of Macedonian 
Christians who have succumbed during the reign of 
terror It is the net achievement of the Comitadjis 
to date, in the vilayet of Monastir 
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It will be instructive to compare these figures with 
those for the town of Monastir The officuil census 
gives the total population, in round numbers, as 
40,000 The Bulgars, or Exarchists, according to 
Mr Dobreff, amount to 10,000 The Greeks, or 
Patnarchists, according to the figuies supplied to 
me by their Bishop, number 15,000, made up of these 


diverse elements 


Hellenes 

1,496 

Albanians 

1,372 

Koutzo-Vlachs 

4 , 7 « I 

Bulgar-speaking 

5,155 

Mixed 

2,333 


1 5 067 


Nothing could be more candid than tins admission 
that the Hellenes, by speech, amount to one-tenth ol 
the Bishop’s flock It has often been .illcgcd that 
the Greeks are strong in the towns, while the rural 
poiiulation IS almost entirely Bulgar But hero wc 
have a town in which the Greeks by sjxnh are an 
insignificant fraction, but in which the Greeks liy 
sentiment nevertheless outnumber tin Bulgai s by 
tliicetotwo And the reason is not lar to sock It 
IS because the town is tree from the inllueiicc ot the 
tenorists It is not urban pin suits that make the 
Gieck it IS urban security And it is not agnciiltuial 
pursuits that make the Exarchist it is fire and the 
sword 

As I shall show hereafter, very little confidence can 
be placed in any estimate of tlie rural p(>[)iilation of 
tks country, even when it proceeds fiom an impaitial 
source, because of the manner in which it is arrived 
at'** The official census is always taken by houses, 
and the method followed, even by authorities like 
M Berard, is to multiply the number of houses by 
hve, and give the result as the population Tliat pro- 
portion may be fairly accurate for thi towns, but 
It is quite misleading foi the smaller villages The 
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“house,” in rural Macedonia, is a term rather socio- 
logical than architectural It stands for a group of 
kinsmen, perhaps containing half a dozen families, 
and two or three generations, all dwelling togcthi i 
and leading a common life under a patriarchal head 
Should a thorough census ever be taken the result 
may contain surprises for all parties, and it will 
probably show that the Slave-speaking element is 
stronger than is commonly supposed, and the Moslem 
element considerably weaker in proportion 

There is a test of nationality which has not yet bocn 
applied to Macedonia, though it is in constant uscjji 
Ireland — that of names In an Irish revision court 
the Nationalist agent objects as a matter of course to 
a voter whose name is Smith or Jones, without think 
ing It necessary to inquire further, and the Unionist 
agent is almost equally sure to object to a Mac oi 
an O’ 

While going over the Greek high school of Monastii , 
1 happened to notice a class register, containing about 
lorty names, lying open on the master’s desk, and I 
asked that a copy might be made foi me in ordc i 
that 1 might see what light it threw on the bo}s' 
nationality My request reached the cars of the Greek 
Bishop, and inspired him with a resolution Pei haps 
he had heard of “Brancoff”, perhaps he only wished 
to impress me with the zeal of his people, and the n 
anxietj'^ that the truth should reach the ears of England 
He set the schoolmasters to work, and before I lelt 
Monastic 1 received a complete list containing the 
names of every boy and girl attending a Greek schd’ol 
in the town, to the number of 2,385, arranged unjJ^i 
their schools and classes It was a touch of genuiiu 
Hellenic enthusiasm , and it is perhaps the one trust- 
worthy sample of statistics that I obtained in Fairyland 
1 transcribe the names for which I asked originall>, 
as they have been analysed for me by a Greek friend 
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List of PupiLb of tfif 2nd Form of the Greek 
Gymnasium ai Monastir, Macedonia 

Winter Temt^ 1907-8 


ITcIlemc Nnntci 
Gporfjios G PhotMdes 
Kvnacos N Lucas 
St ivro J bergi ides 
Anastasios ] Angelas 
Cliiistos Diiiiitnou 
An.ist.isios S Minas 
All \andcr K Oi conomou 
Stra\ios Str u rides 
'IhoinisJ Vuiiiis 
Lvangliclos Fa])pasotcriou 
Thomas rhcofanoiis 
Demetiiiis P ippasotiriou 
Thomas I amatopoulos 
Evanghelos Spyiou 
Demetrius Tiimtafillou 
Alexander (jrigonou 
Michael Di muntides 
Georgios Dimitiiou 
Naoum 'G Anghelou 
Meinetnus Constantinou 
Constantine Rouffis 
Xenophon Joliannides 
(icorgios Pan os 


Stephanos Dimopoulos 
Nirolaos Chronis 

A Ibaiium Nami \ 
EcanghelosG Soiiilas 
Georgins Naoum Fsainos 
C onstaiiLine Moulas 

Sltwonii Natuc 
Anastasios Naoum 

Cnpto-Sltivonu jVit»n 
Alexander P.ippanaouni 

lAittn Ntinii f (Grtuco Koutzo- 
Vlaihs) 

Alexander Zallis 
/ISIS Sitinpib 
Miihael Valiozis 
Nicolios Noiisiaos 
M vtghaiitis Nalhs 
Mu had Nans 
Alh masios (tcgnasis 
DLinclrins Santis 
Athanasios Sountis 


It Will be seen that this test yields results much 
more favourable to Helltnism than the one of language, 
and It might be inteiesting to apply it on a more 
Lxlenbive scale Its value is subject to the qualifitation 
th.it many of tht' surnames aic baptismal names, as 
IS so often the tasc in Walts, anti most of the popular 
h.ipttsmal names are Gieck, owing to the custom of 
naming^ child after the saint on whose festival the 
I'liild is born The strongly Ilellcnist character of 
the Christian calendar must be .ittributcd rather to 
historical causes than to the supiiioi sant tity of the 
(•reeks Hut while names are not a certain proof of 
dt scent, they are inut h lx tter evidence than language 
At the least they are respectable testimony to the 
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influence of the Greek Church over this population 
Where races and religions are so hopelessly entangled 
It seems more and more clear that the only satisfactory 
test to apply is that required by the elementary prin^ 
ciples of Liberalism, of Christianity, and of international 
jurisprudence, n.iincly, fiee consent 

'I he town of Monastir lies in one of those broad 
basins, surrounded by mountains, and alternating with 
noble lakes, that give to Macedonia the character of a 
honeycomb of which some cells are empty and some 
arc full A small river runs through the town in a 
channel which has been walled on both sides, and the 
quays havi been planted with trees so as to form a 
piomenadc 'I here is also a respectable street leading 
towards the railw<i> station, and an hotel not quite up 
to the EuiopCiin stancLird 

'I'lie day after my anival I called on the Governor- 
Geiieial, whom I found being lectured by one of the 
Consuls 1 he newspapers sent to the Italian gen- 
dai mery office rs had been delayed in the post^no doubt 
by the action of the censorship The vali promised 
that tlicy should be spared for the future, and his 
visitor departed 

1 applied to Ins Excellency for permission to inspect 
the Turkish schools ol the town, and he at once sent 
for the Director of Public Instruction to make the 
necessary arrangements I was invited to fix a day 
for my visits, ancl thoughtlessly said “To-morrow" A 
tiavelli^r is .ipt to lose touch with the calendar, and I 
had unpai donably overlooked the fact that the next 
day was Frid.iy Neither the vali nor the director 
of instruction reminded me that I had chosen th? 
Mohammedan Sabbath, and the director arranged 
come to my hotel the next morning and take me 
round 

It was not till wc' were in the carnage the next 
day on our way to the schools that the director, Saib 
Effeiidi, coiiitcously explained that I should not find 
the full tale of scholars in attendance, on accouht of 
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the day I had chosen I felt very much distressed, 
and was only partly relieved by a promise that those 
pupils who had been required to attend on my account 
should receive a holiday on another day 

It was, of course, evident to me by this time 
that my mission had attracted attention in very high 
quarters, and that instructions had been sent from 
Constantinople that I was to have every facility for 
bceing whatever I wished of Turkey and her in- 
stitutions But even such instructions were not 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary attention 
of opening three Moslem schools on a Friday, rather 
than request me to choose another day for my 
inspection There was another reason, which I was 
to learn afterwards 

The first institution I was taken to sec was the 
Idadie, or Civil School, a handsonu building standing 
hard by the Konak I was received by the dnector 
of the school, and, his staff, which includes a medual 
officer, and, after receiving full information as to its 
(haracter, I was shown all over the building, seeing 
class-rooms, dormitories, refectoiy, and infirmary 

It would not be fair to institute a comparison 
between a public school supported by the Govern- 
ment and those maintained by the voluntary efforts 
of the Christian communities It is therefore no dis- 
paragement of the others to say that the Idadie was 
the best school I had yet seen in Rumcdia, as icgards 
evternals What impressed me most lavoui.ibly were 
the pcrlcct order and cleanliness prevailing tlirougli- 
bdt In the doimitones the beds were latlier closely 
n<^ckrtl fogethei — there were thice lows in each loom 
— but they were m apple-pie order, each with its red 
blanket smoothly folded, and all the windows stood 
wide open, so that the atmosphere was sweet and 
dean In each room there was a bed for a mastc'r, 
and 1 was shown a tell-tale machine to ensure the 
perrodical visits during the night of the superintendent 
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on duty A Jesuit seminary could not have been 
more carefully regulated 

The Civil School is so called because it has been 
founded to tram lads for the Civil Service It is not 
one of the recent reforms imposed on Turkey from 
without, nor does it enjoy the approval and support 
of Europeans It has been in existence twenty years, 
and it IS due to the personal initiative of the present 
Sultan 

It has 350 pupils in all, of whom 140 are boarders 
The day-boys receive their education entirely free 
Of the boarders 44 are wholly supported by the 
State The remainder pay ;^io(;^i2 Turkish) a year 
for their board, lodging, education, and clothes The 
pupils wear a handsome uniform, and the £^10 is 
considered as meeting the expense of clothing With 
that trifling deduction, the whole of the scholars are 
upon a free looting — a state of things for which it 
would be hard to find a parallel under any Christian 
Government , 

The day-school is open to any boy who chooses 
to attend it The boarders arc selected for their in- 
telligence, the poorest being admitted without pay- 
ment of any kind They remain in the school till 
they are old enough to be drafted into the Govern- 
ment service, in which posts are found for the most 
deserving 

The institution enjoys a freedom from religious 
exclusiveness of which few Christian countries have 
any idea — which may even offend the consciences of 
some English Christians The day-school is open 
to Christians equally with Moslems The number of 
Christians who take advantage of it is extreVncl^ 
small, but this is due to their own fanaticism A 
Greek father whom I afterwards questioned on the 
subject answered that his boy would let himself be 
killed rather than go to the Civil School 

Among the 100 boarders who pay the £10 are 
30 Bulgars Of the 44 who pay nothing 18 ‘arc 
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Christians, 7 Greeks, 7 Bulgars, 3 Serbs, i Vlach 
There are also 4 Moslems from Bosnia 
Within the school itself the most perfect tolerance 
prevails The Christian boardcis arc icquirccl to 
attend their own churches on Sunday, and during 
the week they are sent to receive religious instruc- 
tion at a school of their own faith, whose master is 
paid by the Government tor teaching them 
But there is more than toleration — a hatetul woid — 
there IS consideration As the director of the school 
led me tiirough the class-rooms he pointed out this 
boy as a Moslem and that as a Greek, this as a 
Bulgar and that as a Turk, and neither boys nor 
master showed the slightest f.ilsc pride ni falsi* 
shame I tried to imagine the Anglican headmaster 
(it an English public school being asked to rc’ceive 
>nung Wesleyans and Baptists among his pupils, 
and to send them to their own schools for rc ligious 
instruction And I hilled to imagine it I tried to 
imagine him condueting a foiiign Nonconloi mist 
ovei his school, and pointing with genuine satis- 
faction and good-will to the Nonconloi mists in his 
t hargo And I failed again ' 

The directoi of the Idadie assured me that his 
Moslem pupils treated their Giaour comrades " like 
brothers " A few days later 1 was visiting the 
school to which the Bulgarian boys .ire sent for 
n ligious instruction, and 1 asked the Bulgarian 
master how these boys were treated by the* young 
lurks lie replied, "Like brothers” From a Greek 
fi lend I heard an anecdote showing that the same 
llfippy relations prevail in other colleges estab- 
lislyt^d ijy the Sultan A Moslem and a Gieck had 
(onti acted a strong friendship as fellow-pupils in 
the Goveinmcnt school of Smyrna The holidays 

' A friend of iiiy own, an Austrian uount rcsidini' in Ln^laiid, 
desired to place Ins son at a famous public school 1 he htadm.istcr, 
"ithout actually rcfusiny the boy, said that the inconvenience of 
allowing him Catholic privileges would be so great that he “advised" 
the fauier to place him in a Roman institution 
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arrived, and the Turk went oflF to his home near the 
Caucasus, where he fell dangerously ill The news 
came to Smyina, and the young Greek, too poor to 
travel at his own expense, begged or borrowed the 
necessary funds to go right across Asia Minor to 
the bedside ot his sick friend — who happily re- 
covered 

When I was leaving the Idadie 1 could not re- 
frain from saying to its director, “ You have solved 
a difficulty that has not yet been solved in England 
You have shown that it is possible to bring up 
boys of different faiths together, and to teach tl em 
to live in accord ” 

In addition, the 7'uiks have solved the problem 
of giving mural instruction apart from controversial 
theology 1 found the boys in one class receiving 
a lesson in ethics I took the book out of the hands 
of one of them, and got the director to translate a 
passage into French It happened to be about 
gas/fillagc The book explained the difference be- 
tween liberality ,ind extravagance, and warned the 
young reader against being a spendthrift 

It must be difficult indeed for any English Non- 
conformist who has ever heard of the Civil School 
of Monastii to refuse a tribute of respect to the 
sovereign whose views on education it embodies 
But who has ever heard of it To me 1 think it 
came as a gieater surpiise th.in anything I saw in 
the Turkish empire , and, unless 1 am much mis- 
taken, It will come as an equal surprise to most of 
my readeis But the person whom it ought to sui- 
prisc most is that authority on Macedonia in whose 
book 1 find the following sage suggestion 

“ A university college where young men of all races 
and creeds could be trained together under European 
profcssois might do much, as Midhat Pasha saw, to 
break down the barriers which at present dividt 
Moslems and Christians, Greeks and Bulgarians ” '■ 

' tlfcuLdoma, by H N, Brailsford, p 328, * 
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The author of this amazing proposal, put forward 
as a reform foi Europe to press upon the Sultan, 
must have passed the Idadic fifty times without 
once going inside the door 

It IS my least agreeable, but not my least im- 
portant, duty to report on the reporters on whom 
Lngland depends for information When I tried 
to relate to one of them what I had seen of the 
Government schools, he rejoined, "Oh yes, I be- 
lieve the Sultan likes it to be thought that he is 
nuts on education " 

I print the coarse sneer in his own coarse language 
as an illustration, by no means an unfair one, of the 
frame of mind wlmh is responsible for half the troubles 
of Turkey The speaker had spent a yeai in the 
country and had never visited a 'I'urkish sihool It 
the Sultan created his noble foundations in the' hope 
of winning the good opinion of the Consuls Ik 
grievously miscalculated the strength of European 
piejudice ^ 

From the Idadie 1 was taken on to ,i primary school, 
ptcsidcd over by a tuibancd master 1 he turban 
IS the clerical badge, and the director of education 
apologised for the compaiative inferiority of the 
e'ducation given here by explaining th.it the primary 
schools were still in the hands of the pru sts Other 
countries furthei west could echo tins rem.irk 
And then he took me to see a girls' school Of all 
the wonders that had aw.uted me in I'airyland this 
was suiely the most wonderful A '1 urkish giils’ 
school, kept open on the J'urkish Sabbath to receive 
a 't^nafTirom a man, a foreigner, and an infidel ' Wh.it 
do we really know of lurkey, or ol Abdul Hamid 11 
I was received by mistresses in long black veils, 
who feigned to scoop up dust fiom the giound and 
place It on their he.ads in token of .ib.iscmcnt 1 was 
received by unveiled Greek assistants, who h.id the 
harerfhood to shake me by the hand 1 was received 
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by unveiled little girls who were openly amused and 
curious, and by elder ones whose thoughts were 
hidden from me behind the same shrouds as their 
mistresses wore 

And I was shown embroideries — marvellous silken 
embioideries of flowcis, the like of which were not 
to be seen in any mere Christian school It w.is 
a vision, a glimpse of Asia, a page of the history ol 
Harun the Just bound up in twcnticth-century covers, 
and offered for my perusal by the Caliph Abdul Himid 
Alraschid 

On another day 1 was taken to see the Militaiy 
School, a building as well ecjuippcd as the Idatiii 
Its director, Licutenant-Colonc 1 Noun Bey, was a man 
of singularly lefined and symiiathetic manner, oiu 
of those Turks w'ho make one doubt the superiority 
of Europe 

Befoie taking me over the school he showed mi' 
a number of photographs of the building and of the 
pupils at thi ir exercises It is the camera, T imagin , 
which has had the greatest part in bteaking down the 
old Moh.immedan taboo against pictuies of human and 
animal forms In Constantinople 1 found in the shop- 
windows a pictuie postcard of one of the young princes, 
and while 1 was there the Sultan ordcrccla photograph 
to be taken of the Bairam rec eption, with himself as 
the principal figuie 

The Austrian War Olhec has been signihe intl v 
busy quite lei'ently on a map ol Macedonia, but the 
result is more remarkable for size than accurat) 

I mentioned to Noun Bey one or two errors in h 
which 1 had detected as 1 came along, and jju 

theie w'cre many others He produced a smaller 
Turkish map, in pale giecn, which he said was more 
reliable, and his opinion of it has since been confirmed 
to me in impaitial qiiaitcis 

1 was next taken into the three senior elass-iooms, 
where the dnector insisted on my examining^ tlu 
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pupils The first class was studying strategy, and a 
question on one of Wellington’s campaigns in the 
Peninsula proved too much foi the pupils, but elicited 
from the instructor an accurate resume of the retreat 
1)11 Torres Vedras, illustrated by a sketch-map The 
nc\t class was engaged on military cartography, and 
one of the students sketched out a defensive position 
on the blackboaid very readily In the third class a 
lad was called up to write a model despatch reporting 
the arrival of a hostile force at a certain point I 
suggested that the despatch should state the direction 
from which the enemy had come, and the addition was 
[iromptly made 

“It was a curious sequel to my one experience as a 
soldier to find myself catechising in a 1 uikish military 
school I have not that acquaintance with schools of 
a similar kind elsewhere which would enable me to 
for in a judgment on this one, but it was at any rate 
evident that no pains were being spared 

Before I left Colonel Noun took me into the 
armoury,* where he showed me rifles whuh had been 
manufactured in Constantinople, and l)ore the Sultan’s 
monogram 1 also remarked some t.irgets in iht 
shape of dummy soldiers- -another infraction of the 
strict letter of the Koian The dummies wore red 
te//es, and 1 ventured to remind my host that in real 
warfare the opposing force were not likely to be so 
distinguished lie took the criticism in very good 
part But 1 am surprised that the I'urkish troops 
themselves have not yet adopted a lez of a less con- 
spicuous colour for war or active service If ever 
They march into battle against a serious enemy with 
the*^ present headgear the slaughter is likely to be 
appalling 

I found no Christians in the Military School 
Whether any would enter it if they were invited 
to do so IS very doubtful, but at present they do not 
seem to be invited On the other hand, no one is 
cxchided on account of poveity I he education is 
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free , and perhaps an army whose officers are not 
chosen according to the length of the parental purse 
has an advantage which may serve to counterbalance 
the disadvantage of the fez 

The remarkable zeal with which the Turkish autho- 
rities had responded to my request to visit their 
schools had led me to suspect that it was one not 
often made to tliem, as I see on reference to my notes 
When we were driving away from the Military School 
1 sounded my companion, the Director of Public 
Instruction 

“ Is It usual to allow European men to visit your 
gills’ schools ” 

The answei startled me not a little 

“ You arc the Jinst European who has ever asked to see 
oiu schools All the other Europeans who have come 
here — French, English, Germans — treat us as if we 
did not exist They make a formal call on the vali , 
and then they go off with the Greeks, or with the 
Bulgars, and never come near us agaid They 
Ignore the lurkisli clement in the population alto- 
gether Why,” he burst out, his emotion visibly 
overcoming him, “ why do they treat us like that ■’ 
'1 hey despise us, as though we were savage beasts’ — 
we are human beings 1 hey never make friends wltlr 
us The Consuls never c ome near us They will not 
associate with us We know we have faults We 
are trying to improve We want to earn the good 
opinion of Europe Why will they not give us a 
chance ’’ ” 

I tried to soothe his agitation I promised that f 
would do my share towards promoting a mor?To4«’'aJit 
feeling 1 praised the school we had just visited, and 
told him that if I had a son I should be proud to en- 
trust him to Its directoi 

“ Merti," he said, in a choked voice 


That expression of feeling was all the more remark' 
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able because my companion was himself an Albanian, 
and, according to the class of authorities whom I may 
be excused from quoting further, the Albanians enter- 
tained just that feeling of scorn for the Turks against 
which my Albanian friend was protesting I can only 
lepeat once more that I have to describe things as I 
found them Pure truth may not be within the power 
of mortal vision, but 1 will hope that the lens of 
sympathy is less distorting than the lens of spite 
1 must go on to say that, in my opinion, the com- 
plaint against the Consuls is, in this particular, un- 
deserved It IS on the Turks themselves that I must 
cast the chief blame for the lack of social intci course 
bei'tveen them and Europeans It takes two to make 
a friendship, and, whether from fear or from the 
difference of national manners, the '1 urks on the whole 
do not exert themselves to welcome the sti anger 
within their gates so much as do other n.itionahtus 
I need scarcely remark that I point this out in no 
unfriendly spirit I have no doubt that the I urks 
suffer seribusly from this isolation , but, as with the 
Jews, I find that they have built their own ghetto, and 
shut the door upon themselves 
I will add further, and again with no unkindly feel- 
ing, that it IS partly the fault of the 1 urks that so little 
is-known of the better side of their government They 
have done practically nothing to dispel the ignorance 
pf Europe, and the prejudice based on that ignorance 
They may be pardoned for adopting a sullen attitude 
towards the ordinary European who comes amongst 
them with his mind made up, and his verdict against 
them already framed But even a f.iir and sym- 
pathei,!,': viSitor to Turkey is left to search out for 
himself what is creditable to the Turks, without mudi 
assistance from them Such an .ittitude is in striking 
contrast with that of the Christians, who are eager to 
draw the visitor’s attention to whatever is likely to 
iliipress him favourably The difference is like that 
betwe«n the little girl dressed for her first party. 
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and showing off to everybody her new sash and the 
rosettes on her shoes, and the little boy trying to hide 
his new clothes, for fear of being pinched by his 
school-fellows I am sorry for the man who cannot 
sympathise with both, but there is no question which 
IS the better policy 

Before leaving Monastic I was honoured by a call 
from the Governor-General, who brought his own 
interpreter He said to me that the Turks as a nation 
were good-hearted, and that they would make rapid 
progress in the arts of civilisation and good gcvcrii- 
ment if they were supported by England 

It happened to be the very thing which had been 
said to me, at a time when I had no expectation ot 
ever travelling in Turkey, by a valued friend whose 
husband was British Consul at Jerusalem during tin 
Crimean War in her view, as in that ot his 
Excellency, the worst troubles of the Turkish cmpiic 
are due to interested interference from outside It is 
the Powers who hope to benefit by the brccPlc-up ot the 
cmpiie who jicrpetually stir up its subjects to revolt, 
in order that they may find a prt text for intervention 
It IS the s.ime Powers who discourage every effort at 
reform on the part of the lurks, in order that they 
may proclaim to the W'orld that the Turks are incapable 
of retorm 

Such IS the Turkish case There is another side to^ 
it, no doubt, and 1 do not feel that my present know- 
ledge ot the situation justifies me in oifenng an 
opinion as to which is right 

The policy actually pursued by England in rcct*iit 
years has been to confine herself to givwg^dv rc, 
well-meant, if not always good, advice, while allowing 
the real control to pass into the hands of the veiy 
Powers most interested in preventing that adviei 
from being taken 

The Power most interested in the Macedonian 
vilayets is Austiia In spite of Gladstone's mennirable 
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warning, it becomes more and more evident that 
if neither Turks, Greeks, nor Bulgars can put a 
stop to the existing state of anarchy, the public 
conscience of Europe will insist on a mandate being 
(Tivcn to Austria to come m and pacify the region 
And if Austria comes she is not likely to go again 
The longer I stayed in the country the most strongly 
It was borne in upon me that this would be the 
inevitable end of the matter I warned the Bulgars, I 
warned the Greeks, and I warned the Turks, that 
Austria was on the way , and I had hardly got 
back to Athens when the news arrived that Austria 
was throwing a railway across the frontier 

in making these observations I have no desire 
In reflect on the good faith of the Austrian Govern- 
ment 1 feel, however, that the essential conditions 
<il the problem have not been changed , that the task 
before the Turkish rcloimeis is long, difficult, and 
doubtful , and that England has never had .1 finer 
opportunity to regain and sustain her reputation 111 
the Levant than is presented to her now ’ 

' While I have been revising these proofs the march of events has 
furnished fresh corroboiatioii lor many of the observations made, but 
1 h ive thought it unncccss ii y to note them in cetch case The reader 
mil see for himself how far the writer’s anticipations have been 
hillilled, or falsified, already 
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CHAPTER XII 

THF HULGARIAN QUARTER Ot MONASTIR 

A Greek outrage — A Bulgarian Archbishop — The spy — A Bulgarian 
play — The Sultan’s difficulty — A Japanese agent — The #uth 
about the ComitidjiS' -A new remedy — The white flag — A 
1 urkish raid — American missionaries — A Greek poisoner 


On the third or fourth morning of my stay ui 
Monastir my Greek dragoman brought me a report 
that during the night a Greek band had burnt the 
Bulgarian village of Bihanik, situated no^t far from 
the town 

1 had not yet grasped the extent to which accusa- 
tions iigainst the Greek bands are fabricated by the 
teriorists against whom they operate, and it did not 
oc( ui to me to doubt the report, particularly coming 
through such a channel 

1 welconud this occasion for approaching thi 
Bulg.irs in a triendly spirit, and showing that I had 
no more sympathy with such acts on one side than 
on the other , and I decided, first, to pay a visit ot 
condolence to the Bulgarian Archbishop of Monastii, 
and afterwards to go out to the scene of the outrage 
and report it fully 

My call appeared to take the Archbishop by sui- 
prisc The I'urkish authorities, I fancy, are not the 
only people who take an intciest in the comings and 
goings of suspicious strangers, and his Eminence 
may have been told that I was a Turcophile, or, 
worse, a Philhellene 
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He was equally surprised to hear of the obiect of 
my visit He had not heard of the outiage, he told 
me — an ignorance I was able to account for when 
I ascertained, later in the day, that it was a Gfcik 
village which had been attacked by a band 

After his Eminence had promised to send for 
inlormation about the matter, lie consented to give 
me his views on the general situation 
In his opinion the Turkish Government favoured 
tlie Greek and Servian bands It punished one band, 
and let the nevl'go free Such an attitude would 
be natural, considering that only the Hulgarian bands 
are avowedly hghting to anno\ the countiy, and my 
o\vn opinion is that the tioops are lather more keen 
111 chasing the Bulgaiians 
When I asked the Archbishop what temedy he 
favoured for the existing state o( things, lu Siiid 
that he wished all laces and religions to h\c in 
harmony But he lather disiountcd tins txpicssion 
by telling rac, immediately aturwards “Thcie aie 
no leal X^^recks in the countiy ” 1 Inil is, unhap|)ily, 

the very point about which the pietcnded Greeks 
and the other Chiistuiiis <iic at stiik 

His Eminence did not think the haiiiiony he desired 
was obtainable under lurkish rule 1 asked why 
■“Because the Turks 0 [)prcss the Bulgai lan popu- 
lation ” 

1 begged him to suggest how pcaic might be 
secured He replied, " 13y appointing a Christian 
governor chostn from Norway or Swit/irland" 

1 hat meant, of course, a Pi otestant A Roman 
Catholic governor would indeed unite Patriarchists 
anri Exafchists, but he w'ould uiiili them against 
himself 

The more I consider this suggestion, the less 
reasonable it seems to me It the appomtincnt ol a 
Japanese governor were proposed J should see some 
propriety in it , but when the strife has liecn 
prafitically confined to the Christians, and the Moskms 
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have been keeping the peace in a truly exemplary 
manner under great provocation, it would be an 
extraordinary proceeding to punish them, and to 
encourage and reward the distuibeis of the peace 
by appointing a governor who would be legarded by 
all as the friend and patron ol the anarchists 

Nevertheless, the only important question is whether 
such an apppintment would cause the bands to cease 
their activity I put that question to the Archbishop 
He spoke eloquently in reply, but did not answei 
the question 1 again pressed him to say if, on the 
appointment of .i Norwegian or Swiss as governor, 
the Bulgarian bands would cease converting Patriar- 
chists into Exarchists by force The Archbishop 
replied, of course, that it was wrong to use force, 
but he again abstained from answering me 
Finally I said 

“ Supposing that I am able to obtain the word of 
honour of the Greeks and Servians to leave off, can 
I obtain the same pledge from the Bulgarians ’i”' 

On that rock our conversation split Tfie Arch- 
bishop would neither say yes nor no 1 piessed tlu' 
question again and again, without result “ 1 Ik 
Church has nothing to do witli tlie bands," I was 
told “ Nor has the Commercial Agent Nor has the 
Government at Sofia 1 he Government is trying td 
prevent them from crossing the frontn^r ” 

Finding that I could get no further that way, I 
asked, as a final resource ” How can i get into 
touch with some one who has got something to do 
with the bands'? llow can I approach the Internal 
Organisation "? " 

The question was as useless as the other 1 he 
Bulgarian Archbishop could not even suggest a 
channel thiough which it might be possible to make 
overtures ol peace to the Bulgarian bands engaged 
in making converts to his Church by foice 

1 do not complain of the Archbishop for having met 
me in the spirit of a politician rather than a prtest 
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He may have feared that if he had dealt with me 
differently I should have treated it as an admission 
on his part that the directing spirits of the propaganda 
were not entirely unknown to him Theie are plenty 
of minds foi which such technical points have value 
A sensible man will no more doubt that there is 
some communication between the various wings of 
the Bulgdiian party than that theic is between those 
of the Greek 

Although the Bulgarian prelate refused me his 
confidcnei , he w.is fiiendly enough to inviU me to 
an entertainment to be given that evening at the 
Bulgarian high school, in .ud of their chanties I 
\vtis grateful for the opportunity to sie a better side 
of a [icoiilc whose woist side had been shown to me 
hitheito 

Before the day was over I was destined to be re- 
minded of my engagement in a rather inttresting 
lashion A young man called at my hotel, and, alter 
tLlhng me in English that he was a Gietk, jiroitedtd 
to explam that he had heard ol my aiiival in the 
town, and had come to oiler me his servues as a 
guide and inteipretor 

By this time Mr Kalopathakes had left me, having 
business wdiich required his |)rcsenii in Athens 1 
take this opportunity ot exincssing my giatitude for 
his friendly coin])anionshi]) and valuable' servues 
My dragoman i ould only sjxak to me in f'rcnch, a 
language in wliith neithei of us was quite at home, 
and therefore my present visitor’s offer was not 
unwelcome 

By wav of testimonial, he produced a letter fiom a 
Gcvcrnincnt olfici m the United States '1 his docu- 
ment, in very circumspect language, set forth that the 
bearei was a Cjieck merchant who was qualifying 
for American < iti/onship, and that he was entrusted 
WMth the charge of an insane Turkish subject whom 
Ihe United States were sending back to his place of 
origin , and it invited the Amerii.in Consuls and othi i 
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persons to give him such assistance as was proper 
in the circumstances I thought the letter testified 
more strongly to the caution of the writer than to 
the high chdiacter ot the bearer, and I invited him 
to give me a local reference as well 

“ It IS unnecessary," he assured me “ My family 
arc well known in the town You have only to ask 
any one you meet about me " 

1 icpcated that 1 thought a note of introduction 
would lx more satisfactory, and suggested the Greek 
Consul as a person in whose recommendation 1 should 
place confidence 

My visitoi thought he could get a letter from the 
secretary to the Consulate 1 said that the secretary 
would do equally well 

1 then appi oachod the question of terms The Greek 
gentleman, with the genet osity ot his nation, offered 
to Vkdive that point 1 insisted, and, as he could not 
bring himself to name any sum, 1 asked him to leave 
me, and corisuU'r the matter before he called again 

In the dooiway lu turned back and asked me 
whether, in casi ho f.ulcd with the Greek Consulate, 
a note from the Bulgarian Agency would do equally 
well 

1 replied giavely that 1 should be perfectly satisfied 
with the Bulgaiian Ag< nt’s testimony, and added that 
1 hoped to meet the Agent that night at the enter- 
tainment 

On that ho left im , with marks of surprise When 
I mentioned this offer in the evening to the Bulgarian 
Agent that gentleman contented himself with saying 
that he believed my visitoi to be a respectable person, 
but he did not offer anything in the shape of a 
written testimonial, an omission of which I took ad- 
vantage to refuse to see the man again If in the 
course of my louiney I encountered any real spy, I 
am inclined to think it was on this occasion And 1 
do not think he was acting in the interest of the 
Turkish Government 
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Let me say here, once for all, that in my opinion 
a great deal of what has been said on the subject 
of espionage in Turkey is nonsense It is perfectly 
natural and necessary that a Government which is 
in a state of siege, engaged in repressing an insurrec- 
tion under the hypocritical supervision of the Poweis 
which have stirred it up, should be nervous about 
foreign visitors, nearly the whole of whom come 
into the country as enemies The last persons who 
can afford to throw stones are the Consuls and 
correspondents whose whole occupation it is to go 
behind the backs of the authorities and gather com- 
plaints from their discontented subjects 1 was 
piovoked into saying to one Consul, who harped on 
the topic of espionage, “ It strikes me that you Consuls 
are the worst spies in Turkey ” 

The whole thing seemed to me so childish that 
while 1 was in Monastir I asked the vali to let me 
have a trustworthy messenger to take my letters 
to and from the post — a request which must have 
astonished him a good deal He placed a police agent 
at my disposal, and the first letter 1 enti listed to 
his hands was one for the Bulgarian Agent I 
confess to some curiosity as to its fate 

- On arriving at the Bulgarian entertainment I was 
surprised and pleased to find a moie distinguished 
visitor than Mr Uobreff or myself, in the person 
of the Turkish Governor-General, seated, in tlie 
most friendly fashion, beside the Bulgarian Arcli- 
bishop The Archbishop was evidently far from 
suspecting the damaging effect such an associa- 
tion must have on his character in the eyes of 
" Europe ” On the contrary, it was the vali who, as 
it were, apologised for his presence on the ground 
that he had formerly patronised a Greek fumtion, 
and wished to show himself impartial I have almost 
feared to relate that an address of welcome was 
presented to his Excellency, together with a bouquet. 
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• 

lest I should be accused of slandering the Bulgars 
of Monastir 

The first part of the performance was musical, the 
second was a most natural little comedy by a Bulgarian 
pla^^wright It was a satire on the rustic manners 
of the Folk themselves A former deputy in the 
Sofia parliament had become a professor in Vienna, 
and one of his old constituents was paying him a 
visit The fun turned on the contrast between the 
rough behaviour of the peasant visitor and the 
polished manners of his host, w'ho tucked his table- 
napkin under his chin, while the poor peasant 
fumbled with his, and rolled it up m his hand It 
would have been unkind to observe that t+ic 
“ European ” practice at present inclines rather to the 
side of the peasant than the professor 

Finding myself seated next to the Bulgarian Agent, 

I took the opportunity to talk with him on the 
business which had brought me to Monastic He met 
me with much more frankness than the Archbishop, 
and 1 was not long m recognising that he wtft, a man 
altogether superior to such Bulgars as I had hitherto 
come across 

He did not pretend that the Government of 
Bulgaria took no interest in the Bulgarian propaganda 
in Macedonia He stated that his Government was- 
dissatisfied with the Comitadji organisation, and that 
the latter was now demoralised He endorsed the 
Archbishop’s policy, however What Macedonia 
wanted was a Christian governor, named and sup- 
ported by the Powers With some apparent incon- 
sistency, he praised the Governor-General of the 
vilayet,’ and said that he had no complaint tef make of 
the Turkish authorities generally 


' I may remind the reader that my principle has been only to quote 
conversations in such a way as, in my opinion, cannot injure the 
speaker Had the Bulgarian Agent spoken against the vali, I 
should have inserted his remarks in another place, and without 
naming my authority, • 
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" The Sultan’s intentions are excellent,” he concluded, 
“ but he cannot find good men ” 

The more 1 have pondered this observation the 
more true it has seemed to me And its vcrihood 
IS evident, to my mind, by its almost universal applic- 
.ibility 1 have heard exactly the same criticism made 
on one of the monarchs who is now engaged in 
supplying the Sultan's deficiencies in Macedonia , I 
mean the Tzar of Russia I have seen a practically 
identical remark about the King of England, and 
indorsed at the Iat.t Gcmral Election With the 
ixrcption of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgariii, I suppose 
tliere is no sovereign on this planet— no repulilic even 
— li?at docs not suffei from precisely the same dilliculLy 
What IS more strange, the justice of Mr Dobielfs 
stricture is admitted by the Turks themselves M.iny 
of them have said to me “ Wt know oui Governnn nt 
li.is faults, but so have otliei Ciovernments ” If thiy 
had been less polite they would ha\c said, “bo has 
yours ” And their opinion would not h.ive been 
utentru * It cannot be dcniid that some such opinion 
was entertained by many Englishmen of Mi Balfour's 
(ji)vernment And men, apparently sinceie, h.ivi 
hinted to me that they considered the present Govern- 
ment not superior to eritieism 

Who filled the butchcis' shops with big blue 
flics'?" Ihe Government And who hinted to the 
lectors of Mid-Devon that the rise in the pm i of 
bieadwas not unconnected with the present Ministiy’s 
tenure of office? The Opposition In 1 urkey tlu se 
evils have been wrought by his Imperial Majesty 
tlfb Sultan Abdul llaniid And Europe has stood 
aghast ’ 

I vvas coming away from the Bulgarian entertain- 
ment when I was waylaid in the hall by a sympathetic 
but excited lady who accepted a modest contribution 
towards her chanties I gave it in no spirit of 
treachery, and hardly know if I do wrong in repeating 
iier confidences They seemed to me intended foi 
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publication Europe, as represented by me, was not 
to be deceived by the hollow mockery of which 1 
had been a witness upstairs The Bulgarians of 
Monastir were not abject bondsmen, licking their 
tyrant’s foot They knew how to interpret the vah’s 
presence in their midst The comedy I had seen 
was no fair sample of Bulgaria’s dramatic literature 
There w'ere other plays — plays calculated to stir the 
blood and make the oppressor tremble But they 
had been prevented fiom staging one of them that 
night 'Phe v'ali was there' 

I did not toll her that Turkey was not the only 
country in which there is a censorship of plajs 
After all, no one really wants liberty, and tho 
character of the fetters seems to be a matter of 
taste The Oriental despot stations his policeman on 
your publu platform , the Western Liberal stations 
his at your bedroom keyhole 

I liked what 1 had seen of Mr Dobreff so mui h 
that I deeided to call u[)on him, although I had had 
no intention of making that round of the Consulates 
whieh seems to be regarded as the chief duty of a 
foreign visitor in Turkey I was the only foreigner 
present at the Bulgarian entertainment, the only one 
who seemed even to have heard of it, and perhaps 
it taught mo as much as listening to the foreign 
Consuls 

The cpiestion I was anxious to discuss was the 
possibility of peace between the Christians My 
journey had made me realise very clearly that any 
pioposal tor placing two-thirds of the population of 
the vilayet under the rule of the remaining thifd, 
Greek or Bulgarian, would be not onl^ fantastic, 
but unjust 

Mr Dobreff met me with the same openness that 
he had shown overnight He said 

" 1 will not pretend to you that we do not want 
any more territory We are a young nation, and 
wc are ambitious, and of couise we seek expansian " 
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While we were talking, it all at once struck me 
that I was listening to a Japanese Iherc is some- 
thing about the face of the Bulgarian Agent which 
supports the view that the Bulgarians arc a partly 
Mongolian race The deeds of the Comitadjis simiek. 
ot the Cossack, but the intelligence whicli directs 
them IS more worthy of Tokio 

Mr Dobreff conlcsscd that he saw no chance of a 
reconciliation between the waning tactions If the 
Bulgarian bands slackened their activity, the Cretks 
would take fresh heart If the Gieeks and Scivians 
withdrew, the Bulgai s would deem their ch.ince had 
come It was “a vicious ciicle” — the c\ait woids 
useef to me by our Ambassador in Constantinople 
1 went rather further than I had .iny light to go, 
perhaps I said, “I believe I could persuade the 
('■reeks to call off their bands if I vvi rc pt rsonally 
satisfied that the Bulgars vv'ould tollow suit ” 

The Bulgarian Agent shook liis luad 
“The peasants would not understand \ ou if you 
were to go to them with any siitli jiroposal They 
would ask what object you had 111 v’lew ” 

There could be no bettei light on the dilficulties 
that beset the question A govcinor fioin Noiw,iyf 
A governor from Paradise could not succeed in 
gSimng simultaneously the confide nci of the (Greeks 
and the Bulg.irs Six wicks befoii my arrival, .is 1 
learned privately after this coin u s.ition, a yicaic 
overture had been made from the Bulgai lan side, 
.md rejected as a trap by the Greeks’ 

Mr Dobreffs view ot the Comitadjis was rather 
undecided 'I he pe.is.ints needed them to proteit 
them from “ the olticial b.iiids " —in other words, the 
Turkish troops At the s.unc time the peas.ints 
suffered severely from the exactions of the unofficial 
bands 

“The Bulgarian vilkagcs are poor, and they wish 
to be rid ot the bands ” 

Up was startling testimony, as it stood In my 
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opinion, it was true testimony But my Greek friends 
would not accept the multiplication table as true if 
it came from Bulgarian lips They told me that tins 
was Sofia’s latest pose, to deceive the Powers Sofia 
wished to be able to say, “ 1 wash my hands of this 
movement I have nothing to do with it 1 dis- 
approve of It I consider the Comitadjis a curse to 
the country You lannot hold me responsible foi 
men whom my own consular agents have been 
dcnounc ing for a year past ” 

All that IS veiy well Sofia may have her ends in 
view, but yet it may serve those ends for Sofia to 
say the thing which is Into Mr Dobreff’s moims 
I am not called upon to pry In my opinion--! rtpi.it 
it — his words aieuiately described the situation i fu 
average Macedonian, Exarchist as well as Patnarehist, 
IS heartily sick of his liberators, native or foreign It 
would be very stiange if he were not 

It docs not follow tluit Sofi.i is suk of them, though 
there aie signs even of that I'lie assassination of 
Sarafoff in his own house in Sofia oicurred wink 
I was in Rumelia, and w.ts very geneially attiihuti d 
to the instigation of the Bulg.inan Govcrnmi nt 

I am able to confirm Mr UobicfTs testimony on 
this head by .i citation from a report addresseil by 
the Bulgarian Archbishop of Uskub, in the neigh- 
bouring vilayi’l, to the Exaiehate, and repioduced ni 
Ihc flclUuii } Jet aid for August 1907 

“'I'he members of the Bulgarian Committees have 
exacted foued contributions ftom the Bulgars, and 
have committed various excesses and acts of mjustica., 
thereby causing incalculable loss This bdiaviour of 
the Committees has spread tenor among our pcopk 
And the consequence is that a large number of Bul- 
garian villages, and many' notables, have sought, and 
continue to seek, telie? liom the forced contributions 
and excesses, and acts of terrorism, by fleeing to the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate ” 

In plainer language, they have sought for "and 
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obtained the protection of the Greek Antartes I 
may be justified m adding the statement, made to me 
personally by a leader of those Antartes, “ Captain 
\thalea Bouas," that the Comitadps in some places 
ha\e actually required tin Bulgaiian villages to send 
women to their camps 

Mr DobielTs remedy, it may be thought, showed 
lli(‘ cloven foot lie considered that the peasants 
llnniselves would put down the Coinitad|is, it they 
were armed It would be sullu lent to serve out a 
du/:cn 01 twenty rifles to trustwoithy men in ea( h 
\illage This remedy had been tried toimeily for 
iioii-political brigandage, and it had pioved eflctlive 
Ihe foreign gendarmcry officers had leeommended it 
foi the present case 

1 he obvious question suggisUd itsell wh('thci the 
iitUs would be used against the unolficial bands or 
llu official bands 

The Turkish authorities, Mr DubrelT admitted, 
iiilei tamed some doubt on this htad Ik sug- 
gested, however, that they might tiy the expin- 
iiieiit ot arming a single ca/a, and seeing the 
result 

I asked vvhich <a/a Mr Dobrefl proposed the cM7a 
of Kirtchevo, on the border ot Scrvia and Albani.i, 
Ijitause in that region there were both political .ind 
iion-political bands 

“ The Bulgarian Agent’s proposal seemed to me a 
reasonable one, although my Greek fi lends detei ted 
somt dark design or other in his choice of a ca/a 
But the particulai ca/a might be a matter of arrange- 
ment The difficulty would probably he in obtaining 
the consent ot the I urkish authorities to the arming 
of Christians in the present state of the country And 
even it they were willing, there are not many villages 
in Macedonia just now in which it would be possible 
to find twenty men worthy of trust' by 1 urks, Greeks, 
Hulgars, and Serbs alike 

Mr DobretTs frankness du^not end there Leaning 
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towards me to emphasise his words, he said in con- 
clusion 

“ The root of all the evil is the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Sultan Arming the 
people will be a subtraction from that power And 
every subtraction is a gain” Since those words 
were spoken the power has passed out of the hands 
of the Sultan into those of a party which has offend 
good government as the price of loyalty But the 
worser elements of the Comitadji party are still 
active, Sandanski is still terrorising a considerable, 
district around Serres, and it may be worth while 
for the new Government to consider Mr Uobrdf s 
suggestion 

I did not say so to Mr Dobreff, because I had 
conic to Icain and not to teach, but I \vas beginning 
to feel that, il 1 were unfortunate enough to find 
myself governor of Monastir, my first proceeding 
would be to set up in the most conspicuous plan 
111 the town the biggi st and blackest gallows th.il 
money could buy, and let it be known 'that it was 
not theie for oi n. uncut 

The reader will lemaik one thing dbout both tlitsi 
conversations with the heads of the Bulgai lan pai l\ 
and that is tlicir refusal to entourage an}' effort on 
my part towards peace-making At the time 1 Was 
tempted to place an uncharitable construction on 
their attitude, but 1 have since seen reason to behe\ 
that they were actuated by honourable motives In 
short, I think it piobable that they feared to let rnc 
approach the Comitadjis lest 1 should be seized and 
held to ransom 

For the Folk do not respect the white flag Of this 
there is abundant evidence, and 1 need only cite the 
case of Tcllo Agra, as it was reported in the Figaro of 
July II, 1907 

Tello Agra was a young Greek of 26, who had 
formed the desire, which, I believe, is common to all 
Greeks, of making peace with the Bulgars Witk this 
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object he came into Macedonia as a leader of Antartes, 
and in a short time he succeeded in establishing a 
truce in his own district He then made overtures to 
a Bulgarian chief named Zlatan, who enjoyed authority 
in the neighbourhood of Niausta 

Zlatan received his overtures favourably, and invited 
Agra to come and meet him with a view to a fiiendly 
discussion The young Greek accepted the invitation, 
and went, with only one follower, to the place of 
rendezvous He was welcomed into the Bulgarian 
camp, and set down to a feast 1 he custom of dining 
beforehand with the man they intend to slay is a 
peculiarity of the Folk, which distinguishes them 
vci5/^ strongly from the Arabs In this case, it has 
been suggested to me, the object was to make sure 
that Tello Agra had come alone and unsupported 

As soon as the meal was over Zlatan gave the 
signal The two Greeks were seized and bound, and 
carried off to the mountains On the next day some 
passing shepherds found their two eorpsts li.inging 
from trec5, hacked to ribbons That of the would-lie 
peacemaker bore a bundled wounds 

In judging of incidents like these it must be liorne 
in mind steadily that these tigei s do not themselves 
pretend to be hghting for freedom Tliat is only the 
defence set up for them by their agents in the foieigii 
Bless Here, on the spot, they do not conceal that 
their object is the subjec’tion of the Christian popula- 
tion to the Bulgarian yoke, or its extermination 

A day or two afterwards found me at tlie Bulgarian 
htgh school It IS well built, and seemed too large 
for the needs of the population, many of the class- 
rooms being half emyjty 1 he education here appeared 
fully up to the Greek standard In addition to 'I urkish 
and Greek, the elder pupils take Latin 1 thought this 
last infliction might have? been spared them, but it was 
explained to me that Latin was necessary for those 
who were taking up law or medicine 
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This question of languages is an appalling one all 
over Rumeha I have been in schools where the 
unfortunate pupils were expected to know Turkish, 
Greek, PVench, English, German, and Latin, m addition 
to ihcir native dialect ol Slave, Ai menian, or Spanish 
A little Ilebiew might be thrown in, in the case ol 
Jews, and a little Italian, with a lew words of Arab, 
would be picked up later on Naturally, they cannot 
master any one speech, and their minds, if they ever 
try to think, must resemble a kaleidoscope I should 
be tempted to point out Rumeha as a hopctul field 
for the Esperantists, but for the fear of adding an 
Esperanto nationality to those already battling toi 
recognition 

The Bulgarian schoolmaster apologised for a ver\ 
ragged map of Europe which hung in one class-iooni 
A niw one h.id bet n ordered, but it showed Bulgain 
as one eountiy, instc.id ot marking Eastern Rumeha 
by another colour, and the luikisli authorities had 
intercepted it 

It was iin incident in that veiled civil wJr between 
Moslem and Christian which goes on alongside of the 
Folk War between the Christians themselves 

A more startling one was to follow I had looked 
in at some .idjoinmg premises where a number of 
orphans, poor little victims of the Folk War, wifro 
being led, and I was coming away again, when I felt 
my arm clutehed frantically, and turned to see 
charitable lady friend of the entertainment 

With deep emotion she told me that a typical 
Turkish atrocity was at that very moment being per- 
petrated in the town of Monastir, almost round tlie 
cornel The Turkish soldiery had invaded the peace- 
ful Bulgarian quarter, they were searching from house 
to house, they h.id placed a cordon across the streets, 
and many of the children were unable or afraid to 
come for their daily meal 

My amiable, but perhaps not quite impartial, acquaint- 
ance urged me to “interest myself’’ in these procieed- 
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mgs I was a European, that is to say, a person 
whose obvious duty it was to hasten to the rescue and 
call on the Turkish authorities, in the name of the 
Powers, to desist I took the agitated philanthropist 
at her word, so far as to ask her the reason for this 
raid upon the Bulgarian quarter She told me that 
the Turks believed some Comitadjis were concealed 
there, and they had already arrested one 

I was sorry that I could not see my way to call off 
the agents of the law The man taken, as I learned 
afterwards, had papers on him, proving him to be a 
well-known chief, who had just arrived from Sofia to 
organise fresh atrocities It was regrettable that the 
chUdicn in the quaiter should have received a fright 
by his arrest , but it would have seemed to me more 
regrettable that other children should have been 
orphaned or slain by his esiape The behaviour of 
the Turkish soldier may be rough beside that of the 
London iDoliceman, but the sheltercrs and abettors of 
Zlatan and Apostol arc hardly entitled to kid-glove 
treatment 

It was a typical Turkish atrocity, and a typical 
Bulgarian appeal If my reception of it weie more 
typical of the friendly European, there would be some 
hope of Macedonian bloodshed being stayed 

An account of the Bulgarian quarter would not be 
complete without some reference to their mtluential 
allies, the American missionaries, or what are called 
suf h 

The American missionaries in this part of the world 
.ttr a class apart Some of them are of Amenean ex- 
traction, tffit they have been born and brought up in 
the country, and arc to all intents and pui poses as 
thoroughly Bulgarised as Bulgars born and brought 
up in the United States would be Amci leaniscd 
Others are native Bulgars who have been converted 
to some American form of Christianity, and are con- 
seqjiently entitled, according to local ideas, to rank as 

17 
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Americans The missions in Monastic and Salonika 
have branched off from the original mission to 
Bulgaria, and their work is practically confined to the 
Bulgarian population They seem to share the feel- 
ings and ambitions of Sofia to the fullest extent, and 
their native colporteurs are reckoned by the Greeks 
as being among the most useful intelligence-agents of 
the Comitadjis, owing to the immunity conferred on 
them by the protection of the United States 

So far as I am aware, the missionaries themselves 
do not disclaim responsibility for their share in the 
Bulgarian propaganda The conductors of the Robert 
College, an institution of theirs at Constantinople, 
have publicly boasted that the Principality of Bulgai la 
is their creation , meaning, it should seem, that their 
college educated most of its leading politicians Tin. 
capture of one American missionary, a woman, by a 
Bulgarian band for the sake of a heavy ransom has 
not diminished their sympathy with the cause, indeed 
the forgiving spirit shown by the lady herself was 
so remarkable as to give rise to a suspiciVm — I am 
confident a wholly unjust one — that she had been a 
consenting party to the transaction 

I have not made these observations with any desire 
to injure the missionaries, who are no doubt sincere 
and well-meaning persons But it is natural that very 
great reliance should be placed, in England as well as 
in America, on the opinions as well as the direct state- 
ments of residents in Rumelia who are supposed to be 
Anglo-Saxons, free from local prejudice , and on that 
account I have felt entitled and bound to point out 
that the agents of the American Mission are scarcety 
more impartial than the native Bulgars or Greeks 
In Monastir they have an orphanage, which was 
the first institution I went to see on my arrival in the 
town 1 here is a friendly intercourse between all the 
few Protestants in the Levant, and my companion, 
Mr Kalopathdkes, therefore found himself among 
friends 
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1 was disappointed by the character of the building, 
which impressed me as rather miserable The room in 
which the lady superintendent received us was baie 
and dingy, and there was a general air of untidiness, 
and almost of squalor, about the phice, which this lady 
apologised for by saying that there had been illness 
among the children 

The number of orphans was about thirty, of whom 
two were pointed out to me, by my request, as Greeks 
They all appeared to be cheeiful and well clad, and 
It was evident that the superintendent was doing her 
best for them with inadequate means But, on the 
v\hole, this institution was the least pleasing that I 
\ isiff d in the country It compared unfavouiably 
with the Rumanian and Servian ones, to say nothing 
nf the Greek and Turkish, and w<is quite unworthy of 
the great country which it represented 

Ihe lady superintendent, in the course of con- 
versation, informed me that the Hulgars of Mon.istir 
had ceased to take advantage ot the Greek hospital 
in the town, because one of them had been inuidLied, 
while an inmate, by a Greek doelor On iny i x- 
prcssing some surprise at this hideous cliaige, she 
added confidently 

" There is no doubt about it The Greek doctor 
(qniessed what he had done He said that lie had 
received an order to poison the man, and he had 
poisoned him ” 

" Did the Greek doctor say that to you ■?” 1 askc d 

“ No, not to me , but he said it to some uiu in the 
town " 

I returned, without trying to conceal the view 1 took 
of that answer, “ Since I came into this country I 
have made it a rule not to believe anything that is not 
told to me, myself” 

The lady missionary looked rather embarrassed 
Probably it was the first time in her lile that she had 
ever been called upon to substantiate a statement, 
or had had it suggested to her that it was wrong to 
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make atrocious accusations to damage political adver- 
saries without having an atom oi proof to support 
them If there were a word of truth in that stoi^ 
the Greek hospital ol Monastir ought to be reduced to 
ashes If there be no word of truth in it, what mubt 
we think of the class that lightly repeats it to every 
passing traveller, and perhaps makes use of it on 
religious platforms, at a distance of four thousand 
miles from contradiction 

The Bulgars have no hospital of their own m 
Monastir, and, according to a WTiter who would seem 
to have been in close association with the American 
missionaries, the Turkish hospital is regarded by 
them as a mere lethal chamber^ Under thcsc^cir- 
cumstanccs it seemed worth ascertaining how they 
lared 

1 visited the Greek hospital, and found it half empty 
It had been built originally to meet the wants ol all 
the Christians, but since the Folk War broke out tin 
Bulgars are no longer admitted as in-paticnts Accord- 
ing to the dispenser in charge, who showed me ovei, 
the Bulgars object equally to coming, and the Greeks 
to receiving them But, he added, they continue to 
come to the dispensary, where they receive advice 
and medicine free of charge It should not be 
more diffidilt to poison them as out-patients than 
as in-patitnts (It is worth adding that some 
Moslems resort to the Greek hospital as payinj^ 
patients ) 

The Bulgars now go, in the latter capacity, to the 
Turkish hospital The head-master of the Bulgarian 
school confirmed this statement by saying that the 
Bulgars resorted to the Turkish hospital tjuite freely, 
and were well treated there The doctors are all 
Turks, the dispenser is a Greek — one trusts, not a 
poisoner 

* “Theie are, it is true, two Turkish hospitals, one civil and ont- 
military, but the average peasant would rather die than trust himself 
within them ’’ — AliutJo/iia, by H N Brailsford, p 199 ^ 
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1 cannot hope that this exposure of one of the 
calumnies so freely circulated in the interests of the 
p'olk IS likely to check the propagation of others 
equally baseless , but, at least, it may cause them to 
bi received with more distrust in future by the 
Western public 
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“ail PrOPLES, NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES" 

An alarmist rumour — The story of Bilianik — The Italian ^en 
darmery officer — An Albanian witness— A Christian Bishtp - 
The Servian view --A Greek barrister on Turkish justice — A 
Turkish prison — Hellenism triumphant — The three tales of 
Rokotina — In a Moslem village 

One evening, while I was in Monastir, my dragoman 
came to me with exciting news 
“ There is something going to happen in the town 
to-night 'I'he Bulgarians are going to make«an attack 
on the Greek quarter The authorities have posted 
a guard in front of all the Consulates except the 
Bulgarian ^ " 

The dragoman had learned by this time the meaning 
of the English legal phrase, “the best evidence,” f<*r 
he added, of his own accord 

“ If you will come with me I will take you round 
to all the Consulates, and show you the sentry 
opposite each ” 

I accepted the offer, saying that I had business at 
the Greek Consulate, and we would go there first 
When we arrived at the Greek Consulate there was 
no sentry to be seen I The dragoman acquiesced 
meekly when 1 told him that I did not think it 
necessary to puisuc the quest further If the Bul- 
garians spared the Greek Consulate they were not 
likely to attack the Russian 

Such are the little distractions that beguile the 
tedium of life m an Eastern town It does not do 
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to take them too' seriously, and yet it does not do to 
take them too lightly There was a certain night in 
Cairo, not so very long ago, when the Egyptian troops 
were all deprived of their arms under the pretext ol 
musketry inspection, and every British soldier had 
ball cartridge served out to him, and was kept under 
arms till dawn 

The Greek Consul at Monastir, Mr Dimaras, was 
not less anxious than my Greek friends elsewhere 
that I should be told the exact truth, and 1 was 
nidebj:ed to his kind offices for clearing up more than 
one wild report 

<t3y way of example, I will quote the case of Bilianik, 
which pioved rather more substantial than some of 
the others Bilianik was the village on whose re- 
ported destruction, by a Greek band, I had gone to 
condole with the Bulgarian Archbishop 

As It turned out, this was the only report of a Greek 
outrage on Bulgarians which reached me while I was 
in the country I showed myself ready to receive 
information of the kind, piovidcd 1 were allowed to 
check it I came into contact with Bulgarian Agents, 
a Bulgarian Bishop, Bulgarian schoolmasters, and 
Bulgarian missionaries, as well as with 'lurkish 
authorities who had no sympathy with the Greek 
bands But the only outrage reported to me on the 
spot turned out to be a Bulgarian one, iind on the 
occasions when I found myself on the actual trac k 
of the Greek partisans they appeared to be acting 
strictly on the defensive I am fai fiom questioning 
that their bands have been guilty of outrages, and 1 
am still farther from eidcusing them But I think 
the idea of their doings instilled into the mind of 
Europe must be grossly exaggerated, and that it is 
-due at least as much to the activities of Bulgarian 
correspondents as to those of the Greek bands 
themselves 

The Bilianik outrage, like so many others, dwindled 
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more and more as I approached it Originally the 
whole village had been consumed Later accounts 
reduced the tale of damage first to twenty houses, 
and then to five In the end it turned out that one 
house had been partly, and a few barns totally, 
destroyed 

As luck would have it, I happened to be round at 
the Greek Consulate when a group of the villagers 
arrived to tell their story The chief sufferer was 
called in, and his statement was interpreted to me 
in English by the secretary of the Consulate 

" My name is Stoitze George 1 am a labourer 
working on the farm of Omar Hey, who is presid«nt 
of the municipality of Monastic 

“ The produce of the farm is divided between the 
bey and myself The chief crops are cereals The 
horses and ploughs belong to me The bey provides 
the seed 

“At the end of the harvest the bey sends a man, 
and we divide the produce together I affr far too 
honest to hide any before the bey’s man arrives 

" Last night, at ten o’clock, the village was attacked 
I heard shots, but saw nothing, as I was afraid to go 
out Wc had received no threat or warning before- 
hand The band sta 3 "ed one and a half hours 

“ They set fire to my house and m\ stable and barn, 
and five cows and twenty sheep were burned I saved 
part of the house All the animals’ food was burned 
Other people’s barns were burned 

“ In the village wc speak the language I am speaking 
now — Bulgarski We belong to the Greek Church* 
which IS ours by tradition All the villagers arc the 
same 

“ Bands have often come to us to make us change 
Our priest is Greek, and we have kept the faith The- 
bands said to us, ‘ Become Bulgarians, and you will 
be free’ We answered, ‘ We cannot We want our 
freedom in our own religion ’ • 



STOITZE GEORGE 

“ We have been with our story to Omar Bey, to the 
Bishop and to the Consul, but not to any Turkish 
authority ” There was an outburst of ijciiuine in- 
dit^nation at this last question “ Why should we go 
to the authoiities — we Lome to our parents ” 

The spirit of Stoitzc George is one which the Young 
Turks can hardly hope to change in a day 

And now, what a light does that simple statement 
throw on the hypocritical pretences by which it has 
been sought to disguise the true object ot the Folk 
War ' “ Macedonia for the Macedonians,” says the 

Bulgarian Agent “ Let all races and religions live 
together in hai mony," says the Bulgarian An hbishop 
" Bisomr Bitlgars, and you will be tree," say the 
Comitad|is And the peasants who wish to be fiee in 
their own religion are invaded, their houses and barns 
aic fired, and their wretched shetp and cattle are 
burned alive 

Although I met Stoit/c George in the Grei k Con- 
sulate, and although he spoke ot the Grt ck (h^nsul as 
Ins parent,* I do not reckon him .i Guik Neithci, of 
course, IS he a Bulgar lie is a Mac'cdonian Chi istian, 
.md nothing more at present The stiongcsl senti- 
ment he knows is a teligious one , it is lanatical 
adherence to the Patriarchate, but Ins childicn will 
gfbw up Greeks T he Comitadjis h.ivi finished the 
work that the Greek schools and chuichcs had begun 
"■1 ht*y have taught these Macedonian [icasants that 
liberty, as it is understood at Sofia, is worse than 
slavery as it is understood at Stain boul 

The onlyJEuropean on whom 1 c ailed in Monastir, 
beside the British Consul, was Colonel Albeia, the c liicl 
of the Italian gendaimery oHictrs, who has his head- 
quarters here Our intcrviewc onfirmcd the high opinion 
1 had heard expressed of this olfic'cm in many c|uarte'rs 

I found him repining at his long exile from Italy 
lie complained that life in Monastir was anything but 
cheerful, and contrasted his lot, in having been kept 
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at his post four years, with that of the English officers 
who were changed every year or two 

His depression was deepened by the feeling that he 
was accomplishing no solid good He despaired of 
finding any remedy for what he termed the “ Mace- 
donian salad ” , and he believed the reformed 
gendarmery would collapse to-morrow if the foreign 
officers were withdrawn 

At the same time he doubted very much if the 
people of the country would like European rule The 
strict laws, the heavy taxes, and the conscription, he 
thought, might cause them to regret their .present 
condition A similar doubt has assailed the mind of 
M Victor Berard, and was shared by our Comsul- 
Gencral at Salonika 

" A Christian is very well off here if he does not 
meddle with politics,” was the judgment of Colonel 
Albera 

The Italian officer considered that there was no 
difference between the Greeks and Bulgarians in the 
enormity of their outrages, but his accefurt of the 
character of the bands agreed with that of the boy I 
had questioned at Vodena The Bulgarian bands 
were formed locally , a small nucleus under a voivode 
arrived in a district, and called out the Bulgarian 
peasants like a militia Ihe Greek bands resembled 
military detachments, more of them were strangers to 
the country, and they had more officers They weni 
paid from Athens, and they paid their way wherever 
they went, whereas the Bulgarian bands lived on the 
country 

Colonel Albera considered that the Turkish arfliy 
was ill-trained and ill-cquippcd, whereas th*e Bulgarian 
army was first-rate, especially in its infantry, which he 
characterised as a " model infantry ” But he naturall} 
declined to express an opinion as to its chances in ’an 
encounter with the Turks 


The only witness whose evidence I was obligejl to 
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take in camera was one who professed himself impartial 
as between Greeks and Bulgars — he was himself a 
Protestant Albanian — but whose reason for not letting 
me mention his name was fear of the Bulgars He 
told me that he had contributed, under threats, to the 
Comitadji funds Many Greeks, and even some Turks, 
had done the same when the movement fiist started 
Put when the Greeks found that the liberators had 
made 125 villages turn from the Patriarch to the 
Exarch, they changed their minds Up till then they 
had made no move against the Bulgars 
Novi^, he stated, the wretched villagers were going 
to and fro as each band arrived I heard fiom another 
source of one village which had been compelled to 
change its profession six times 
My Albanian witness, I found, was m strong 
sympathy with the attempt to revive or create an 
Albanian literature Indeed I am me lined to think 
that movement is very largely a missionary one It is 
disapproved by the Govcinment, which has learnt by 
experience that the school-book is quickly followed 
by the cartridge, il not by th<‘ bomb 
It IS difficult to say how far the Albanians have been 
affected by the attempts made to detach them from the 
lausc of Islam, as represented by the Sultan The 
Moslem Albanians are rather iccent converts, and 
Albania is the one country in the Balkan region m 
which the feeling of nationality seems to be inde- 
pendent of religion Thus 1 have heard ol an Albanian 
Moslem going to stay with a Christian at Athens, 
aiid I am told that an Albanian Christian would be 
received as a ft lend by his Moslem countrymen in 
r onstantmople There seems to be a certain likeiiLSs 
between this people and the Swiss, w'ho have so suc- 
cessfully overcome the dividing influence of cieed 
The Albanians further resemble the mediaeval Swiss 
m being mercenary soldiers, but, also like the Swiss, 
they are faithful to their paymaster as long as the 
mdhey lasts 
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AiJstria and Italy are both making efforts to attach 
this wild people to their interest But they have no 
relish for European law and order , they refusetl to 
accept the extension to their country of the Mace- 
donian reforms Italy might find another Abyssinia 
in Albania On the whole they are never likely to 
find themselves better suited with a master than th('\ 
are at present, and an independence that depiivcd 
them of the privilege of raiding the Servian plain 
would h.ardly suit them much better 

In the event of a withdrawal of the Turkish flag 
across the Vardar, or across the Bosphorus, theGreeks 
believe that Albania would be their natural ally 
They do not aspire to govern the country, but tcTlive 
on good terms with it, and to enjoy its military sup- 
port against tht encroaching Slave 

I have already touched on the character of the 
Greek e lenient in the town of Monastii In the 
absence of the Archbishop, who is in Cons^ntinopk , 
serving on the Holy Synod, the diocese is bciiii; 
administered by one oi the few Greek prelates who 
retain the modest style of Bishop 

The Bishop of Petra is a native of Koniah, or 
Iconium, in the hc.irt of Asia Minor, where the Grcek-i 
are sui rounded by a pure Tuikish population lie 
told me the inteiesting iact that his sisters could speak 
no language but Turkish — which he put forwaid as 
an argument against ti eating language as a test of 
nationality It seemed a rather strong argument 

Equally foi cible was his observation on the Exaichipt 
Bulgarian propag.inda in Macedonia 

“ The best proof that the people do not w'ant to be 
Bulgars IS that they have had to convert them by 
force " 

It IS a diffu ult lemark to answer The Bulgarian 
apologist can only excuse the atrocities of his clients 
by arguments which would be rejected with horror 
by the ordinary anarchist According to him, iP^ m 
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any country a body of men, however contemptible in 
point of numbers, band themselves togcthei to seize 
the government, they are thereby justified, not merely 
in employing assassination against the agents and 
supporters of the government in existence , they arc 
justified in usurping authoiity over the ordinary peave- 
ablc inhabitants, they may 10b and plundi-r them, 
they may murder those who complain, or toi tuie those 
wlio hang back ^ 

If the anarchists of Europe should ever be tempted 
to act upon these principles, the world will become 
one great carnival of horror And il anything could 
add to their wickedness it would be their extension 
to v^hat IS, in substance, a WMr of annexation, wagt'd, 
not against the Turkish Government, but against the 
Hellenist people In order to understand the full 
bearing of this frightful re.isoning, we must imagine 
Ii eland an independent rcpublu , and emissaiies from 
Dublin binding 111 laverpool to (onquer that city 
I hey will be received and sheltered in the Irish quar- 
ter , thcyjwill shirk encounters with the haiglish police , 
hut they will set about bringing over tin WlIsIi 
citizens to their side by a campaign ot savage tenor 

Alter I had left Monastir, I wrote to the Bishop to 
tjiank linn for his kind attentions, which included the 
marvellous gift of a Christmas pudding' IhcGiti'k 
I clergy have been so fiercely assailed lor their political 
activities that 1 shall be excused for punting the rejily 
1 received, which breathes the true spii it ol a Christian 
pastor 

“ Monastir, 

'‘'‘January 6, 1908 

" Dcar Mr Upward, 

“ 1 have received your letter, and 1 hasten to 
thank you for all the good you arc trying to do on 

. * “ A revolutionary organisation has as much right is a ret ogiiised 
Government to pimibh traitors, and to levy t ixcs hy foicc '—Mainionui, 
by H N Brailsford, p 129 Hut the whole chajilcr must be read in 
order to see the lengths to which Bulgarian sympathisers are prepared 
to go 
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behalf of the Christians of this unhappy land May 
the Almighty assist your labours, and grant the prayers 
which I frame for the peace''^ of this country I do not 
know how to thank you enough for having been good 
enough to undertake, for humane ends, a journey so 
trying 

“ 1 beg you to excuse me for not having found you 
at home on the morning ot your leaving, when 1 came 
to the hotel to accompany you to the station Hoping 
to sec you again soon, 1 beg you to accept the assur- 
ance of my sincere esteem 

“ The Bishop of Petra, 

“ Emilian ” 

The Greeks of Monastir had no diffieulty in cuing 
cases in which the authorities seemed to have leant 
rather to the Bulganan side than theirs Five of the 
most active meinbeis of each community had been 
deported a short tunc before , the Bulgars had been 
permitted to return, but the Greeks were still in 
exile 

The Turkish Government could hardly favour tlu 
Bulgarian party as a deliberate policy without being 
insane, and I am tempted to attribute some of these 
acts of clemency to the superiority of the Bulgars in 
the arts of inlluoncc One Turkish official was pointed 
out to me as having solicited from the Greeks a modest 
recognition of his good-will towards them, and having 
been refused 

The Rumanians are said to show more gratitude,* 
and they certainly seem to be on excellent terms with 
the local authorities in most places, as long as they 
confine themselves to the peaceful work of education 

Their principal institution in Monastir Ijas been in 
existence since i88o It claims 147 pupils, of whom 
130 are boarders, and has a staff of 18 masters There 
are also three Rumanian primary schools, and one for 
girls The boarders, I was told, were nominated by 
the different Vlach communities 1 went over the 


' This word, pm ifiuition” is underlined in the French original 
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principal school, which struck me as prosperous /ind 
conducted 

On a subsequent occasion I inspected the similai 
Servian institution I had made an appointment 
beforehand, and the Servian Consul was present 
Ihe pupils here numbered about sixty, and they 
seemed to be entirely boarders — in short, it was a sort 
of Bluecoat School Nothing could be better for the 
foi lunate young Macedonians w ho are admitted to it, 
and nothing more illusory, I fear, for the Goveinment 
which keeps it up As in the Rumanian schools, 1 
iound plethora of teachers — in fact, two of these 
gcmtlemen were passing then time agreeably in a 
pal lour of their own, while their colU agues woic on 
duty But I could not criticise, when 1 found the boys 
looking so happy and well cared for Ihcy woie 
uniforms as smart as those of the Goveinment school, 
and their singing was the best 1 he.ird in the wliolc 
( ountry 

From the Servian Consul I received an important 
piece of irrformation The whole fiopulation ot Mace- 
donia, he told me, was Servian 1 fancy he had come 
to the school to meet me on purpose to communicate 
this secret, which has been so successfully kept up 
to the present I know not whether 1 am the first 
traveller whom the Servian Government lias taken 
into Its confidence, or merely the first to betray it 
• After all, the Servian claim is quite as reasonable as 
the Bulgarian, the only difference is that it comes too 
late A course of " Brancoff ” leaves the investigator 
cold in the face of statements like that of the Servian 
re^iresentative 

In the north-west of the country — that is to say, 
towards the frontier of the Servian kingdom — the Chris- 
tian population undoubtedly piefers that nationality 
U has resisted the Bulgarian bands, and Servian bands 
have entered the field in defence, exactly as in the case 
of the Greeks Their common interest in resisting 
the aggressive Principality has drawn the Greeks and 
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Sei^s together The city of Athens has just named 
a street after a Servian hero, and the compliment is 
likely to be retuincd in Belgrade It is fair to acid 
that Servia has always shown herself ready to come 
into a scheme for peace and union between the Balkan 
States But she has been no more successful than 
Greece m softening the temper of Bulgaria 

One of the most interesting days 1 spent while at 
Monastir was occupied in visiting the two large villages 
ofTirnovo and Megarevo, which he only a few miles 
out along the road to Ochnda Their united popula- 
tion IS about five thousand, and they arc ^peopled 
almost exclusively by the Lame Welsh 

My guide on this occasion was Mr Tsigaji,cs, a 
Greek barrister practising in the couits of Monastir 
1 was interested to learn from him that he had both 
Turkish and Bulgarian clients lie told me the story 
of one case in which a wealthy Turk had taki n 
him completely into his confidence In his gener.il 
experience, the 'J'urkish tribunals are impartial as 
between Moslem and Christian in civil cases Ih 
would not say that they were wholly mcorruptibh , 
but 1 gatliered that what corruption existed was rath< i 
in Constantinople than in the local Courts In cniniiial 
cases he considered that there was some IcnieiKy 
shown to Moslems lor politii al reasons "1 he Govern- 
ment did not feel itself strong enough to carry out a 
death-sentence against a Turk in a case arising out rjl 
the Folk Wai, and therefore the Courts acquitted in 
order to spare the executive an awkward dilemma 
1 he case he cited in illustration was that of two 
Turks, who had been hired by a Greek to throifr a 
bomb into a Bulgarian shop There w^as evidcmt 
against the Turks, but none against the Greek, and the 
Court had ended by acquitting all three I explained 
that in England one of the 1 urks would have bei p 
offered a pardon on condition of giving evidence 
against the Greek This idea was quite new to 
Mr Tsiganes, and evidently would be so to_^the 
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"lurkish Courts as well But the case shows v/hat 
must, I think, be generally admitted, that the Turkish 
tribunals are not sufficiently severe I do not think 
there can be many countries in which that Greek 
would have been allowed to get off And even when 
the Courts condemn, the Government pardons Five 
thousand Bulgarian offenders have been released in 
five years It is to be feared that in too many of these 
cases mercy towards the criminal is cruelty towards 
his victim But^ we must always be upon our guard 
against the injustice of applying our own strait-laced, 
pel hap'v Pharisaical, ideas to a country where chmati , 
history, and race have all tended to produce a different 
iiioridjty 

While in Monastic I visited the prison 1 was 
moved to do so because of the assertions made to me 
that it was a place Europeans were not permitted to 
enter Even the Italian officers, 1 wms told, were 
jealously kept outside, and, of course, the suggestion 
was that it was a den reeking with liorrors compaiable 
with those' of Spam and Naples 

1 puiposely made the visit a surprise one, and the 
gov^i i nor, or head warder, was away The jirison 
proved to be a ramshackle affair, partly built of wtiod, 
standing in an open yaid divided off by a wooden 
yialing In the yard a stork meditated placidly, and 
vnious persons, wdiom I supposed to be first-class 
misdemeanants, followed its example Upstairs 1 was 
taken into two or three rooms, of exactly the same 
character as those in an ordinary Rumelian dvvclling- 
houie The average number of captives in each room 
was six, and they were lying comfortably on bids 
stietchcd o*n the floor In one room 1 tame upon a 
louple of Bulgarian priests, who had been seized wuth 
I iflcs in their hands 1 here can be few Europe an 
criminals, 1 should say, who would not greatly jin fer 
being tried by a lurkish Court, and confined in a 
Turkish gaol, to running tin gauntlet of European 
justice 

iS 
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prison I saw had just before been condemned 
and a new one was being built close beside it, by 
order of Hilmi Pasha It promises to be a mucli 
less pleasant place of retreat 

My reception at Tirnovo and Megarevo, which 
practically form one town, partook of the character 
of a public triumph The day chosen was a Sunday 
and the population lined the streets as we dune 
through But for the absence of cheering, I might 
have imagined myself a parliamentary candidate once 
again 

The first place I was taken to see was the* church 
of the Panaghia, that is to say the Virgin, in Tir- 
novo, a fine specimen of the Byzantine styles On 
the altar I found a number of votive offerings m tin 
shape of silver models of various parts of the 
human frame The Panaghia of Tirnovo is in high 
repute as a healer, and her terms compare very tavoui- 
ably indeed with those of the Christian Scientists 
In return for one of these silver models, she \\ ill 
cure the afflicted member , and, as the bffering is 
not made until the cure has been effected, the sysUin 
IS one of payment by results Nothing could In 
more honest than that Learning that these ofFc rings 
were on sale for the benefit of the church, I bought a 
silver ear, an eye, a hand, and a leg, so as to hi 
well provided for a meeting with the Bulgarians 
I bought them "good cheap,” as they say at Cantci* 
bury, a Turkish medjidieh for the four 

I was taken to the school, where every class-room 
presented that packed appearance which the traxellci 
soon learns to associate with the Hellenic institutions 
Here I applied a test of nationality, by diiecting ni} 
dragoman to ask one or two pupils in each chiss, 
" Are you a Vlach or a Bulgar "i* " In every case 
the answer was given instantly — " Hellene And 
It was given with unmistakable enthusiasm 

T he chart of the schools in Macedonia, prepared 
a few years back by the Greek Go\ernment, shQws> 
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a Rumanian school in Megarevo-Tirnovo I asked 
to be taken to it I was informed that it had just 
been closed for lack of scholars, and not even a 
master was left I was not surprised 
We were invited to lunch with one of the principal 
residents, who carries on business in Monastir during 
the week, but comes out here for the Sunday Very 
soon they hope to have an electric tramway into 
Monastir, and to and fro every day '1 he cliicf 
(Idicacy provided was a trout from the Lake of 
()( hrida, whose fish arc justly famed The entire 
household arrangements were quite in the European 
style^ and a venerable dame presided at the table 
AdvShtage was taken of her presence to refute .1 
shameful slander in circulation at the expense of 
the Megarevites It appears that their enemies .isscrt 
that the old people cannot speak Greek The old lady 
beside me was called as a witness to the contiary, 
and she certainly appeared to be a mistress of the 
popular language In spite of this stiong evidence, 

1 suspect the accusation is not wholly baseless 
What the old lady really proved beyond all doubt 
01 cavil was that Greek will be the language of her 
gi andchildren The Vlachs of Mtgaicvo aie like 
llic Vlachs of Verna they are detei mined to give 
no excuse to the political pedant for robbing them" 
their nationality, and tlicy are bunging their 
tongues into tune with their hearts 
'Ihis wonderful and widespread mocement on the 
])art of the Lame Welsh to abandon a dialect which 
they have used for ages, under the inlluctue of 
patriotic feeling, is far moie remarkable than any 
ot those revivals of forgotten kinguages which have 
been carried out or attempted in countries like 
Hohcmia and Ireland When it is considered that 
they are making this sacrifice in the lace of dis- 
approval on the part of the Government, of bribery 
on the part of the Rumanians, and terroi ism on 
thc^part of the Bulgars, in ^order to cast in their 
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lot \Vilh a small .ind weak State, labouring under 
defeat and obloquy, it becomes impressive indeed 
Theie must be some magic still in the name of 
Hellas to call forth devotion such as this 

It IS important to remark, moreover, that the 
places which exhibited this phenomenon were always 
those m which security prevailed. Megarevo and 
'I irnovo are too huge, and too ntar to Monastic, to 
have anything to fear from the bands, whether Greek 
or Bulgaiian Indeed they have bebome a sort ot 
shelter for refugees from elsewhere 

While I w'as there I remarked some boys in an 
exceedingly picturesque costume — the ordina^ in- 
habitants wear European dress — and I mquii-v-d who 
they were A Mcgarevitc answered that they were 
natues of a small village called Rokotina, partly 
inhabited by Moslems, who had burnt their own 
houses, and left their village, because of the ill- 
usage they suffered from their Moslem neighbours 
I did not doubt the tiuth of this stor,^ , in fact. 
It struck me that the Rokotinites had acted in an 
extremely sensible manner If all these populations 
would emigrate in the same way, the Balkans wmuld 
soon be at peace But 1 was obliged to stipulate 
for first-hand information, and, as my Megarcvite 
friend objected to my questioning the boys there 
and then, on account of the presence of gendarmes, 
1 ananged that some of the refugee villagers should 
come to me in Monastii the next day 

In the afternoon I was present at a regular function 
in the Mcgai evo schools A choir of one hundred g»rls 
sang Greek songs, and a number of ciiildren gave 
recitations and dialogues quite in the style of an 
English school 

Last of all, 1 paid my lespects to Saint Demetnus, 
the piitron of the church ol Megarevo Thiseaintis 
inferior to the Panaghia as a medical practitioner, but 
he IS in high repute as a meteorologist The weather 
was threatening for out- drive back, and 1 prud5atl> 
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purchased two candles, which I lit at his shrine in 
order to induce him to hold off the rain Th’s act 
gave intense satisfaction to the villagers, and the saint 
appeared equally pleased He honourably fulfilled 
his part of the bargain, allowing one or two drops to 
fall, as it were just to show off his power, and then 
sending us home dry 

The next afternoon 1 was waited upon by three 
picturesque pcijsants, who gave their name as George 
Simon, George Peter, and Stavro (Cross), Naouin, all of 
Kokolyia A Turkish official happened to be with me 
when they arrived , 1 explained that 1 thought they 
wouM speak with greater freedom in his absence, and 
he left without the slightest demur 

The peasants, who were all men of venerable age, 
then proceeded to unfold a story whieh hardly agreed 
111 a single detail with that which I had heard the day 
before To begin with, there were no Moslems m the 
village of Rokotina, and therefore whatever cause had 
induced them to quit their homes it could hardly have 
been the oppressions ot Moslem neighbours In the 
second place, they had not committed the heroic act ot 
burning tin n own houses, that work having been 
effectually done by a Bulgaiuui band The Coniitad|is 
had paid thun more than one visit, killing four ot 
them on the first occasion, .iiul six inoii afterwards, 
for the usual offi nee- -refusal to tui n Exaichist 

Ihc visitors turther told me that they had owned 
their houses and a little land, as well as cattle and 
implements of husbandry, and they tilled the farm of a 
Tuikish a^a Since they were burnt out, and had 
taken refuge in Megarevo, the aga’s land was lying 
desert, like their own 

1 asked why they did not make an effort to rebuild 
then homes and resume their former labour They 
replied ,that to go back to Rokotina would be to 
expose themselves to certain death at the hands of the 
Bulgars Moreover, their grown-up children had now 
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gone to America, and they had sold off a great part of 
their 'cattle and effects They were living on the pro- 
ceeds of sucli sales 

How did they expect to support themselves when 
they had nothing more to sell, I inquired They 
expected to be supported by the Greek kingdom, as 
martyrs in the Hellenist cause 

I gave them four shillings apiece, and was rewarded 
with a burst of gratitude The most venerable of 
the three exclaimed that although they knew the 
fate th.it was in store for them if they returned to 
Rokotina, they were prepared to do so at my com- 
mand They were willing to die, if it would afford 
me any gratification 

I declined to accept the sacrifice 
After they had gone I submitted the two versions of 
the Rokotina incident to the Greek Consul, from whom 
I received a third, which is probably more correct 
The Rokotinites had not burnt their own village, but 
neither had they been the victims of an unprovoked 
aggression One of their number had be^n found 
among the slain after .an attack by a Greek band on a 
neighbouring village of mixed Serbs and Bulgars, and 
the attack on Rokotina had been made in reprisal The 
Megarevites were displeased with the presence in their 
midst of the Rokotinites, because they spoke Bulgarian, 
and had therefore spread the story that they had 
burnt their own houses , 

The Consul shared my view that the villagers would 
have done better to go back and rebuild their homes 
They should have asked their bey to assist them 
It IS evident that the charity of Athens, like £(11 
chanty, is liable to be abused But m "a country 
where there is no poor-law, it is difficult to suggest 
what can be done with the victims of these miserable 
raids 

I had visited not a few Christian villages^ btefore 
leaving Macedonia I decided to see a Moslem one, 
and the Government Inspector of the village schools 
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undertook to go with me He was an Albanian, and 
he selected the Albanian village of Kajani, lying up 
in the mountains on the mam road from Monastir to 
the Adriatic 

We drove for a couple of hours, meeting string after 
string of ox-carts laden with charcoal and honey for 
the town of Monastir As we drew near Kajani we 
entered the region of winter, and the ground was 
covered with snow 

Kajani has 5^0 inhabitants, most of whom are agas 
They are all landowners, and, as far as I could under- 
stand, othe aga is simply the well-to-do yeoman who 
lives on his land, as distinguished from the cottager, 
who ,has to supplement his income by occasional work 
for another 

On our arrival we alighted at the school, where we 
were received by the turbaned master and one or two 
of the leading inhabitants The school was very 
bright and well-kept, and contained forty boys, and 
half as many girls Among the boys I remarked a 
tiny felloV of four or five, who turned out to be the 
schoolmaster’s son He had on the desk in front of 
him a small portfolio in velvet embroidered with a 
text from the Koran My guide explained to me that 
It was the Turkish custom to tempt a child to go 
tb school for the first time with a bribe of this kind 
The embroidered text was an exhortation to study 
' Although the villagers speak Albanian among them- 
selves, the language taught in the school is Turkish 
The Government seems to be taking a leaf out of the 
Hellenist book in this respect 

I solicited a holiday for the scholars, and it was 
granted with evident pleasure But the demeanour 
of the young Moslems betrayed no sign of unseemly 
joy One by one each small boy rose up and marched 
seriously out of the room, as if on his way to a 
funeral . I can only hope that they were more gay 
when they were by themselves But the solemnity 
of the young Turk is something fearful and wonderful 
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1 once attempted to tickle a Turkish child It is an 
experience 1 would gladly forget 

As we were quitting the school building I found in 
the entrance a small boy weeping bitterly One of 
his shoes had been carried off by another scholar, and 
the road outside was deep in slush But one of his 
school-fellows had come to the rescue, and run into 
the neighbouring mosque m search ot a pair of shoes 
He came back with them, and helped the little fellow 
to put them on — 1 was among Albanian Moslems 
Who shall despair of teaching such a race to live on 
the same terms of kindness with their neighbours as 
among themselves 

We were invited to take our lunch in ^^^very 
well-kept house, the cleanest I had found in any 
Macedonian village 

I put a few discreet questions to my host on poli- 
tical affairs, and he expressed himself very well 
satisfied with the Government, and especially with 
certain changes recently made The villagers now 
pay a tax on their acreage instead of the old-tashioned 
tithe on pioduce — a change which I believe they owe 
to the Powers It is pleasant to find one solid benefit 
to place to the credit of European interference My 
Albanian host considered the amount of the new tax 
moderate He preferred the new system mainl5^ 
because under the old one they were unable to take 
their gram to market until the tax-gatherer had made 
his rounds, and this delay was often a cause of 
heavy loss 

It IS fair to remember that tithes were still collected 
in England within living memory 1 do not p,ut forward 
that fact and similar ones as a reason for not urging 
reforms which are clearly beneficial upon the Turkish 
Government, but merely as a reason for urging them 
in a less impatient and scornful spirit It is a political 
axiom that what is best for the people is also best for 
their rulers m the long run, and this particular reform 
IS a case in point, 
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My Kajam host further told me that the Govern- 
ment had just reduced the period of military service 
from SIX years to three He preferred rendering this 
service to paying the bedel, or tax in lieu, which is 
levied on the Christians It was a good experience 
for a young man, and a means of seeing the world 
He himself had been as far as 'I ripoli as a soldier 

I took down the name of my host as Eerat Yachar, 
but 1 fancy the first of these names is also written 
Fered and Fend The delightful freedom of spelling 
which prevails in Fairyland is a wholesome change 
from that morbid exactness which is the disease of 
Western education 

I n't^de something like a set speech to the assembled 
notables of Kajani, to this effect 

“ I am visiting your country to inquire into the 
troubles between the Greeks and Bulgars While I 
have been heie I have been much striuk by the 
peaceable behaviour of the Moslems While the 
Christians are fighting eadi other, and (onimittmg all 
kinds of outrages, 1 have found that you arc keeping 
the peace, and lefraining from violence 1 have come 
here to-day on purpose to congratulate you on your 
good behaviour, and to urge y^ou to continue in it 
By so doing you are renderingthe greatest service to 
your Sultan and to your religion ’’ 


I had reason to hope that these observations 
would make a good impression, and th.it they were 
likely to be widely circulated in the district 1 he 
gentleman who took me to Kajani icm.uked, on our 
way home, that my visit would be the principal topic 
of conversation for the next week He told me that 
the whole country-side had heard that there was an 
English pasha going about among the villages, and 
that Jhe people were much excited over it 

Ferat 'Yachar pressed me very warmly to pass the 
night under his roof, an invitation which I was sorry 
tl;iat I could not accept By my request his children 
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were , brought into the room — the women of the 
household remained invisible — and they stood, four 
of them, in a row, with their eyes respectfully bent 
on the ground 1 offered to take one with me, and 
place him in a school to learn English, and his father 
accepted at once , but, learning that the mother was 
less willing, I adjourned the offer for the time being 
I felt some doubt as to whether it would be taken 
in good part by the authorities, who feel some jealousy 
of the missionary schools In my own opinion it is 
rendering a service to the Turkish Government to 
spread the knowledge of English among the Moslems 
But 1 am stiongly convinced that, in order to do 
any real good in Turkey, it is necessary first^f all 
to acquire the confidence of those whom you desire to 
serve, and that is a thing which takes time 



CHAPTER XiV 

THE LIULRATION Of RAKOVO 

The work of liberation — An txarchist ffcndarinery officer — A Patri- 
archist village — Rural life in Macedonia — An oppressed taxpiycr 
— Alter takes his pi ecautions — Turkish t>ranny — Peasant fear — 
The trail of the Coinitadjis — voice from America — A typical 
Turkish atrocity — I he tyrant trembles — The grievance of 
Obsirna 

About the time that 1 was setting out from Europe 
a band of liberators fell one night upon the Mace- 
donian village of Rakovo, and burned it to the 
ground 

Rakovo lies about four hours from Monastir, and 
I decided to visit it in order to see for myself how 
the work of liberation is earned on Before going 
1, mentioned my intention to the Greek Bishop ad- 
ministering the diocese of Monastir 
The Bishop told me that, shortly before the attack 
on their village, the people had come to him to com- 
plain that an Italian officer of gendarmcry had advised 
them to turn Exarchists The officer complained of 
gave the explanation that it must have been his 
dragoman, ’an explanation which I can fully believe 
He had not since dismissed the dragoman, neither 
had he thought it worth while to take any other step 
to assure the villagers that the dragoman had not 
spoken with his authority 
The dragoman’s advice could not have been sounder 
if he had been in the counsels of the Exarchists, 
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mstej^d of being an agent of the Powers who have 
insisted on aiding the Turkish Government to sup- 
press the Exarchist bands A Bulgarian band duly 
arrived in fulfilment of the warning, and set fire to 
every house in Rakovo in which there was no armed 
defender How many of the inhabitants would have 
perished can only be guessed But the flames that 
shot up in the night from the burning village were 
seen by a Greek band encamped on the mountains 
The Greeks hastened to the rescue of, their brethren, 
and, after a bi icf combat in which two or three lives 
were lost on both sides, the Bulgarians fled 
That IS a typical example of how the Folk War is 
waged It lb the warfare ot the Dark Ages We 
seem to be leading of the Danes and Saxons 
The burnt-out inhabitants took refuge in Monastir, 
where they were kindly received and cared for by 
the Greek community The Greek charitable or- 
ganisation ot the town undertook the woik of ic- 
building their ruined homes for them , and it was the 
contractor employed on the work who acted as m/ 
guide on the present occasion 

The first part of the journey was by i arriage, over 
a rough and broken road, acioss the plain of Monastir 
At one point wc were met by some peasants, who had 
come out to warn us that the way was foundroirs 
farther on, and to dirtct us by another rouk These 
local roads are the curse of Kumcha, because they 
are the first things that strike eveiy travellei , .iiid by 
them he judges the whole country 1 hey arc scarci ly 
better than those of Russia 
The carriage way ended at Obsirna, a sm^ler village, 
lying at the entrance of the valley which has Rakovo 
at Its upper end 

The plain across which we had driven is one of 
the empty cells of the Macedonian honeycomb The 
invading bands wander along the dividing ridges, 
and descend where they please The more 1 studied 
local conditions, the more difficult it became to hckp^e 
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that the Folk War could be suppressed by the nujthods 
hitherto employed 

The village of Obsirna, I was informed by the 
inhabitants, contains only twenty-five houses It is 
a typical instance of the fallacy of reckoning five 
persons to a house, in estimating this population 
While I was questioning the people about their means 
of livelihood, I learned that some houses were richer 
in labour wIijIc others were richer 111 land Thus, 
one patriarch was pointed out to me as having, I 
think,* a dozen men in his “house” In short, we 
have here the primitive family group as it has existed 
at onCjtime or another half over the world 

These villagers arc still living m a state of society 
which is familiar to sociologists They own houses 
and lands and cattle, but they own them m families, 
and not as individuals The members of the house- 
hold whose labour is not needed at home arc sent 
to earn pioney in the town, or further afield The 
money is not regarded as theirs It is earned on 
behalf of the household to which they belong, and m 
which they still retain their proprietary rights Their 
earnings, or whatever they bring back with them, will 
go into the common fund, and they will be housed 
and fed on the same footing as the rest 

It would be misleading to speak of such labourers 
as doincstic serfs, because they arc, of course, the 
descendants or kinsmen of their patriarch But that 
seems to be their economic condition Even when 
they emigrate to the United States they continue 
to acknoviledge their father’s authority, and remit him 
a portion of their earnings 

This village of twenty-hve “ houses ” owns no less 
than thirty mills, driven by the water which issues 
froip the valley above I examined one, owned by 
a wealthy villager named Peter It was a small 
affair, one pair of millstones only were revolving 
.'hside a shed built over the stream, and the contents 
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of a sack of corn were being dribbled out through 
a hopper The mi1l-owner, who has three such nulls 
on his estate, told me that Obsirna tormerly ground the 
corn of all the villages round about Since the Folk 
War broke out their Bulgarian neighbours had ceased 
to bring their corn to these Patnarchist mills, but the 
more tolerant Moslems continued to come as before 
Peter proved a most interesting acquaintance, 
pci haps as favourable a type as could be found 
of the Christian peasant of Rumeliar He met us, 
along with the priest and headman, on our arrival, 
and conducted us to a house apparently selected for 
Its superior accommodation It was quite equal m size 
and convenience to an old-fashioned Swiss achalet, 
in those Swiss valleys which have not yet been 
irrigated by tourist gold Indeed most of these 
Rumelian villages compared fa\ourably with some I 
have seen in the Canton of Valais, particularly as 
regards cleanliness The house I was shown into 
stood in a walled enclosure containing barn§, stables, 
and pigsties Scattered about the farmyard, 1 
noticed a number of small w'ooden troughs, like dug-out 
canoes These were the property ot the pigs In 
England the pigs have only one trough in common , 
m Macedonia each pig has his own The Macedonian 
pig is more civilised than his English brother 

Peter and his friends brought us upstairs and gave 
us wooden stools to sit on while coffee was being 
prepared Peter was the most eloquent of the party, 
and from him I obtained my first real glimpse at the 
iniquities of Turkish rule . 

The occasion was a favourable one 7'iiere were 
no gendarmes present, the vigilance ol the authorities 
had been so far allayed, the room contained only 
sympathisers I myself had come thither under the 
aegis of their Bishop — before my return I was aiked 
to become their advocate with the Bishop, as Vvill be 
seen hereafter It was a golden opportunity to learn 
the truth about European Turkey, to penetraft* 
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beneath the glozing apologies of the corrupt function- 
aries, and sec the frightful machinery of Turkish 
government at work 

And Peter told me a dismal tale The greatest 
grievance, of course, was the taxation Peter owns a 
hundred sheep — how many English villagers own 
three mills and a hundred sheep’? — and on each he 
has to pay a tax of five piastres and ten pafas, that 
IS to say, an English shilling Moreover, the tax is 
collected with ynroasonable iigour On the last visit 
of the tax-gatherer one of the sheep was dangerously 
ill Peter drew his attention to its languishing 
condition, but in vain The tax-gatherer, obedient to 
instructions from Salonika, was obdurate, and the 
suffering animal was inscribed Within three days it 
had breathed its last ^ 

Peter has also to pay nearly thirty shillings a year 
for exemption from military service This tax is 
called the bedel, or bedalc The other men m his 
house pay fifteen shillings He pays ^12 a year in 
English iffoncy under the head of tithes His mills 
P‘^y niore The tithe on wine comes to fifteen 

shillings The road-tax is £\, for which he hardly 
gets value Altogether he pays thirty Turkish pounds 
a year — say £2^^ English 

•That IS the total deduction, whether in the nature 
of rent, rates, taxes or tithes, from Peter’s profits 
■on his farm, his mills, his stock, his vineyard, and the 
labour of his household A Greek friend estimates 
that Peter’s sheep, which graze free on the mountain, 
ought to bring him in ;^ 5 o a year The tax on them 
would therefore appear to be a tithe At that rate, 
his net annual income should be not far short of 
£200 And, as the same friend observed, a hundred 
pounds in Macedonia is equal to a thousand in 
England The salary of the priest of Obsirna, I 
ascertained, is eight Turkish pounds a year, but he 
receives gifts of food in addition 

As we have seen, these taxes are oppressively 
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collected It is not only on the sheep that the tax- 
gatherer casts a jaundiced eye When Peter exhibits 
to him a hundred okes of wine as the produce of 
his vineyard, the tax-gatherer remorselessly writes 
down five hundred It reminded me of a picturesque 
incident in one of the Comitad)i books The author 
has arrived hotfoot on the track of the tax-gatherer 
The peasants make a similar complaint, and show 
him the small heap ot corn-cobs which the sceptical 
tax-gatherer has lUSt multiplied by five. The sym- 
pathetic visitor counts every corn-cob, and pronounces 
a burning malediction on the oppressor 

Alas' I have been a cross-examining counsel I asked 
Peter if it had ever occurred to him to conceal any por- 
tion of his produce before the tax-gatherer’s arrival He 
replied, with perfect frankness, " When we have muih 
we hide it , when wc have little we are afraid to ” 

The unfortunate tax-gatherer evidently has to tiust 
rather to his judgment than his eyesight 

By' this time 1 had almost abandoned the hope 
of coming across any genuine lurkish outrage, any 
bona-fide instance of those horrors which have moved 
the Exarchist population to deliver themselves, or at 
least have niov'ed kindly hearts in Sofia to deliver 
them, from their chains I do not think that this was 
because I was less persevering than previous travellers 
who have enlightened Europe on the subject 1 went 
through the country with my eyes and ears open 
and 1 missed no opjiortunity of putting questions to 
peasants who have long been taught that Europe 
expects them to be against the Government 1 can 
only attribute the result to my having had some 
experience of peasants at home and abroad, and some 
slight practice in the art of eliciting the truth, both 
as a counsel and as a judge 

Undaunted by previous failures, 1 put the oft- 
repeated question Beyond oppressive tax^tioTi, had 
Obsirna suffered anything at the hands of the autho- 
rities « 
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And this time it seemed that 1 was not to be dis- 
appointed Suffered? — it was Peter who ansiVeiea 
me — ah ' yes, they had suffered, they were still suffer- 
ing, grievous things Armed soldiers raided their 
peaceful village, ransacked their houses under the 
pretence of searching tor concealed arms, stole their 
possessions and terrified their women It was the 
truth coming out at last The Comitadji writors weie 
justified , it was possible that they had even under- 
stated their case 

With my note-book open in my hand, 1 invited Peter 
to furnish me with details of these outrages, and lu 
eagerly did so It appeared that he was himself the 
principal sufferer In fact, his house was the only 
one thif? had as yet been seat died — searched, mark 
you, in spite of the personal assurance given by the 
headman to the sergeant that Peter was a law-vibiding 
citizen And wherefore, then, had he been singled 
out lor this persecution'-’ He was the victim ol 
appearances On then first visit— they had been three 
times in .ifll— the gendaimes had most unfortunately 
found arms concealed on his prc'iniscs The .inns 
consisted ot a revolver and a number ot rifle lart- 
ndges The revolver was an old and worthless 
weapon preset ved by Petei as a curiosity, much as 
halberts and crossbows .ire preserved 111 other private 
collections The cartridges w^cie there by .Kcident 
A short tune picviously Peter had been shot at by .1 
Bulgarian on the road Ills hoise had been wounded 
--Peter prcssi d me to ad|ourn to the stable and 
inspect the wound w'lth my own e>es Ihe Bulgarian 
li*l fled from pursuit, after dropping a cjuantity ol 
cartiidgcs on the ground Peter had picked up these 
caitndges and brought them home as mementoes, in 
fact, trophies, but they were Bulgan.in cartridges, and 
the gendarmes had placed a false construction on his 
possession of them He had even been dragged off 
to the prison of Monastir and det.aincd there foi some 
da^s on suspicion 


‘9 
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I invited details of the robberies committed by the 
gendarmes, or soldiers — for the peasants seem to 
draw no distinction between the two forces On one 
occasion, after a visit from the sergeant, Peter had 
found himselt the poorer by a pair ot stockings 

1 asked if any woman had been touched No , but 
they were {lightened when they saw the soldiers 
come *■ 

Such was the story of Peter, as told to me by 
himself in the presence of his friends and neighbours 
I did not doubt one word of it , I dispensed with 
the corroborative evidence of the wounded^ horse 
My sympathies were wholly with Peter in his un- 
deserved misfortunes But what had I come out to 
see'?' Three vilayets drenched m blood to StfVe Peter 
fiom the loss of a pair oi stockings’?* 

That the women of Obsitna were alarmed by the 
sight of soldiers in their midst was very likely true, 
although in other villages the presence ol the soldiers 
seemed very welcome Speaking broadly*, 1 should 
be inclined to say that many of these Rumelian 
peasants are afraid of the Turkish troops They are 
equally afraid of ghosts The question is whethei 
one fear is any better founded than the other, or 
whether both are traditional instincts which lime and 
education will obliterate 

Wc must again fall back on the Comparativ# 
Method I once took part in a Liberal meeting in 
an English vill.ige It was well attended. The candi- 
date spoke long and eloquently, but did not elicit a 
single cheer A Nonconformist minister followcd'in 
a humorous vein, but did not elicit a single laugh 
The other speakers were not more fortunate than 
they We were coming away, feeling very much 
depressed, when one of the villagers ran alter and 
caught up the carriage He said 

" That was a grand meeting Everybody was de- 
lighted " 4 
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“ But you never cheered ' You never laughed ’ " 

“Ah* that was berause the squire had a man ‘sitting 
at the back of the room watching us But we were 
drinking m every word ” 

Now, that is peasant fear It is the inherited instinct 
of the Folk Every Liberal candidate in a rural con- 
stituency in the south of England must .have come 
across it It is a commonplace with Liberal .igcnts 
that this fear exists, and that it must be allowed 
for in their arrangements The tear may be well- 
grounded, or it may be ill-grounded , but while it 
still flourishes in England, in spite of ballots and 
board-schools and halfpenny papers, and all the other 
guarantees of freedom, we must be prepared to find 
something very like it when we go abroad 

Whatever be the case with regard to the women, 
the men of Obsirna are not wanting in courage The 
village is renowned in the country-side lor Us stubborn 
refusal to accept liberation at the hands of the Comi- 
tadjis liven in the rising of 1903, when so main 
Patriarchist villages were lured away by the Bulgarian 
promises, Obsirna held out I found that the example 
made of its neighbour, Rakovo, had not daunted the 
spirit of Obsirna In one house into which 1 was 
taken — Peter’s own, 1 believe — I found the roof too 
low for comfort My host laughed as he icmarked, 
" We arc waiting till the Bulgarians burn our village 
to rebuild our houses in better style ” 

Others hinted, in the same light-hearted tone, that 
when the Bulgarians came they would find Obsirna 
ready for them In short, they seemed to be looking 
forward, with some eagerness, to such a visit, 01, 
as they say in Ireland, they were spoiling for a 
fight 

However much such a spiiit is to be regretted, 
therd is. something extremely cruel in the spirit which 
can make no allowance for it Humanitarians art too 
re#d\ to pul human natiiie in handiufls 
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Obsirn .1 may defy the Bulgarian bands, but so long 
as she speaks a dialect resembling the Bulgarian, 
she stands in danger ot liberation, not by them, but 
by the Powers The danger has been realised 
Obsirna has started a little school lor the first time, 
and a patriotic native is training the new generation 
in Greek 

Wc rode on to Rakovo on horses belonging to the 
tnendly Petei, who would accept no payment in 
return The little \ alley was as peaceful as it no 
armed band had ever travel sed it, and on the hills 
aboA.e the sheep were browsing in happy ignorance of 
taxes and tax-gatherers 

After an hour or two wc reached the opening into 
another small upland plain like that of Nisia, and in 
the neck, commanding the issue from the valley, stood 
what had once been Rakovo 

It was a wilderness of ruins Rakovo had been a 
largci place than Obsirna, possessing a fine church 
and a considerable school, and the desolation covered 
half a mile Blackened walls were standing roofless 
amid chaotic heaps of fallen stones over which it 
was difficult to clamber The one or two houses 
that had escaped rose amid the wreck like a few' 
solitary teeth in the jaw of some decrepit crone The 
efforts of the Greek charitable society had completed 
about twenty new' ones, of rough but solid construc- 
tion, yet even their courtyards were still cumbered with 
rums Such ot the inhabitants as had ventured back 
w'andered with drooping heads among the shape- 
less rubbish heaps, searching for the site of then 
homes They seemed rather ghosts than men 1 
did not hear them laugh at the Bulgarians Rakovo 
had been liberated indeed 

The only cheerful spirit in the place was a man 
newly returned from the United States ,Hc had 
been thrown out of woik by the financial crisis ovei 
there, and so the collapse of the Trusts had sftnt 
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A little ripple of distress all the way into fuinerl 
Rakovo For, of course, he also had remained, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, a vassal of the " house " 
lie introduced me to his venerable father TIk 
A inentan had told me he belonged to the Republuan 
Party, and 1 wondered whether he had given his 
support to President Roosevelt on ordei»s received 
from Macedonia 

The priest of Rako\o also had a son in the United 
States, who wis piospcring as a baker lie showed 
me a letter from his boy, and it proved to be a 
piece of evidence bearing on this inquiry , for il 
was written on a sheet of paper with the printed 
headinp^ 

“ C.U1 l K MACLDOX HAKT U\ ” 

Consider that, Messieurs the Comitad|is ' You may 
do your worst to Ikilgarisc Rakovo , >ou will find it 
harder to Rulganse the Greek Maecdon Bakery' 

What an answer to the claim of Sofia, the daim 
that every Macedonian who uses <i Slave dialect 
must belong to lier ’ Here, in the heart of Macedonia, 
on the very track of her desolating bands, amid the 
( barred monuments of her vengeance, I had come 
upon this clear voice, speaking from a continent ot 
whose existence Alexander did not dream, to tell me, 
to tell Europe, to tell even the agents of Sofia, what 
the Macedonians “wish themselves” 

(II 

The stoiy of the destruction of tlie village was 
told me by the muktar, a man of strong but not 
vpry amiable chaiacter, who barely thanked me for 
what my d'',agoman advised me would be a substantial 
contribution to the relief fund 

He said that a small party of soldiers had come' 
into the place about an hour before the Bulgarians, 
■and vyarnecl them that they were about to be attacked 
The offieer in command had asked where they would 
wish him to post his men for their defence The 
mfiktar had replied, with some harshness, “We are 
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not generals , you ought to know your own business 
Post your men where you think best ” , and the 
soldiers had then decamped without waiting for the 
enemy The Greek band, on the other hand, had 
performed marvels, slaying no less than sixty Bul- 
gars, with a loss of only two on their own side 

I had not the heart to cross-examine the poor 
creatures amid their ruined homes, but the greater 
pai t of the Bulgarian corpses must have been 
mysteriously spirited away during the might, as when 
the Greek Consul arrived on the scene next day he 
found only two or thiet 

The headman of Rakovo was clearly no Turcophik, 
but 1 shall not seek to attenuate his evidence on 
that account fie led me round what had been tlu 
village, and pointed out the site of the school, 
remarking that it was the second time that then- 
school had been burnt down in three years I asked 
who had buined it the first time, and he answered, 
“The soldiers" ^ 

At last' Take heait, my Christian friend, for at 
last we are on the scent of a real Turkish atrocity 
It has not been easy work, we have had to inquiic 
long and painfully, but now our perseverance is 
about to be rewarded, and wx may say of the Turk 
what we wnll 

1 asked why the soldiers had been guilty of sucli 
a deed 

“ They did it by mistake They had been sent 
against a Bulgarian village which had taken part m 
the insurrection, and they came to Rakovo by mistal^e 
The soldiers admitted that they had done ivrong " 

One feels that they ought not to have admitted 
It The outrage is robbed of its full flavour The 
soldiers ought to have treated the affair as a jest, 
and cut the throats ot any complaining villagers 
They do so m all impartial books about Macedonia 
“Did the Government do nothing'?” 

“Oh yes, the Government paid for rebuilding ^he 
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school They gave so many piastres a day to the 
men who were at work on it till it was finished ” 

My Christian friend, what arc we to do These 
wretched peasants give us no help How can wc 
work up the right degree of indignation against a 
Sultan whose soldiers apologise when they have 
done wrong, and who repairs the wrong almost 
before he is asked The ground keeps • slipping 
from under our feet We shall have to look else- 
where for an object for our philanthropic wrath 
We may even have to turn it on some Christian 
monarch Suppose we try the ruler of the Congo 
State 

The inhabitants of Rakovo, fresh from their ex- 
perience of the Christian liberator, hardly showed 
proper dread of the Moslem tyrant Thirty of the 
ferocious soldiers at whose name Europe has Icained 
to shudder were now quartered in the village, and 
the villagers, so far from craving deliverance from 
these “official bandits,” were piactically hugging them 
to their bosoms 

Summon up all your fortitude, my Christian friend, 
and let us listen to the Christian headman of what 
was Rakovo He is making a complaint , he con- 
siders that he has a grievance against the lieutenant 
*m command of the Turkish troops He, the muktar, 
has given the lieutenant quarters in a house in the 
centre of the village But the officer has objected 
to the accommodation, and requested the headman’s 
leave to shift his quarteis to a more salubrious house 
on the outskirts The headman has refused to gratify 
the tyrant;'s caprice “ Stay where I have put you," he 
had said to him sternly " You are wanted there for 
our protection It you don’t like my decision, go and 
complain to your vali ' " 

Is there such a thing as the rednctio ad absurdiim 
m ‘Fairyland Is it possible for fanaticism to see 
when it has overshot the mark”!* If so, I commend 
%o you, my Christian friend^ to you. Messieurs the 
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Comitadji writers, who have deafened Europe with 
the \’^rongs of Macedonia, that little picture of 
Macedonia .is it li. I had come out to see another 
Macedonia from this I had come out to see poveity- 
stricken Christians cowering before every passing 
Turk And in this remote spot, up among the snow- 
laden liills,^! had found a Turkish ofilcer, in command 
of a detachment sent thither to protect the Christians 
from each other, denied his choice of a lodging, 
bullied by a Christian headman, and told to tomplain 
it he dared 

He had dared The Govcnior-Geneial of Mopastir, 
to whom I submitted the (asc, had already heard 
of It The mukt.u had lodged the lieutenant in the 
next house to his own, out of a selfish desire for 
his pc’rsonal security 'J he lieutenant had found the 
house insanitary, and the rest of the villagers were 
quite willing for him to shift his quarters liut 
the headman was firm, and I fancied that the vali 
himself was half afraid to interfere lest he should 
find himself browbeaten by the Consuls, And held 
up to execration in half the newspapers of Europe 

Such IS Turkey in Euiope, as I found it 

Only one stroke remained to complete the picture, 
and it awaited me on my leturn through Obsirna* 
The tax-ridden villagcis, with Peter at their head, 
approached me wnth a petition Would I, on my 
return to Mona&tir, speak to their Bishop on iheir 
behalf "i* They had a grievance, a very mild one to 
be sure, against the Bishop 1 hey did not think 
he was showing enough energy in the business of 
their new church 

Had they no church already"? 1 inquired They 
had a church, but it w^as not good enough They 
wanted to put up a more imposing edifice, and they 
had saved up the money to pay for it, witli some 
help from the Bishop Permission had been applied 
for, the firman had come down from Constantinople, 
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but after the burning of Rakovo it had been sus- 
pended, as they believed, lest the erection Af the 
new church should draw down on them the attention 
of the Kxarchists But they were picpared to taki' 
the risk, and they begged me to stir up the Bishop, that 
he might in turn stir up the vali 

Peter, Peter, my honest, nay, my gtneroqs, triend- 
for did you not lend me three horses without 'charge 
—it goes to my heart to tell you that if, out of 
vvhat the tax-gatherer has spared, you have enough 
money to build a superfluous and splendid churdi 
you myst be better off than teitain Christians living 
very near indeed to the centre of civilisation, almost 
within the shadow of a great cathedral, under the 
m^ist enlightened of County Councils, 111 the full blaze 
of newspaper publicity, with half a dozen Bishops and 
ten thousand ('hristian ministeis to attend to their 
least cry ^ 


Pobtsc ript 

The confident tone of the Obsirna villagers in 
speaking of a Bulgarian attack showed me pretty 
dearly that the revolver and cartridges captured 
from Pctci did not exhaust their store of concealed 
arms Not long after my visit the authorities made 
a more successful perquisition, and fifteen of the 
unlucky villagers were earned off to prison in 
consequence It seems a cruel thing to punish the 
loyal Christians tor taking measures to defend them- 
selves against the aggressions of lobbcrs and blood- 
thirsty assassins sent against them by a foreign State 
But such kre the orders of the Powers, and the 
Turks dare not favour the victims more than the 
terrorists 



CHAPTER XV 

I 111: nociiMiMb or hilmi pvsha 

The warfdie ayani'il the bands -'Ihe work of the financial com- 
mission — King log and King Stoik— The woik of the Internal 
Organisation — The work of the Reformed Gendarmery — The 
destruction of Diu-Miislini Ihe blood diiiikers 

On my rotum from Monastir to S'llonika, I received 
the promised papeis from the liispcctor-Gerferal of the 
three \ilaycts, a selection from which 1 will now lay 
beiorc the reader What follow'^s does not romc 
w'lthin the eatee,oiy of diiect evidence, obtained and 
tested by mysclt , it is oHicial evidence, but it docs not 
represent the Turkish view inerel> In Macedoina 
the Government maeliine works under the supervision 
of the Austrian and Russian Civil Agents, and the* 
principal document which 1 have reproduced is a 
report by a French gendarme'ry oifieer to his own 
chief 

At the head ot this official information I may plaei 
the statistics of encounters belw'een t!ie Turkish 
forces, soldiers and gendarmes, and the Christian 
bands during the last two years In the original, 
the place and the results ot each fight are set foilh 
in lull detail, but 1 will content myself wi^h fepro- 
duemg the totals U will be noticed that the dates an 
of the Heira 
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These figures were oflcrcd to me to prove that the 
Government was exercising its activity against all 
the bands equally, and 1 think they do so The 
difference in the number of eneounteis may be taken 
to correspond pretty fairly with that in the number of 
bands The Bulgai lan bands, having been longest at 
'work, are naturall}'^ the most luimrioiis, wliilo the 
Servians at present confine then operations to a 
corner of the country, borcUung on then own fiontier 
The contrast between the nuinbeis of the killed 
and ot the^prisoncis also tallies with the character of 
the warfare The Bulgarian bands, as a rule, manage 
to avoid meeting the troops in the open country 
They arc usually surprised in some village in w'lnch 
they have concealed themselves, and, as they refuse 
to comje out of the houses, they are sui rounded and 
burnt A graphic account ot what takes place on these 
(Occasions will be found belowr The Greeks, on the 
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other h.ind, do not coiisidci that they are in the field 
against the Government forces, and on that account 
a larger proportion of them arc willing to surrendei 

The disproportion between the losses of the bands 
iiid those of the troops must be considered as due m 
part to tairy arithmetu The bands themselves boast 
of very (oytiary figures At the same time, in such an 
encounter as that described hereafter there seems a pro- 
bability that the loss of the Comitadjis would be greater 
than that of the troops In case of a fight among 
the hills, the proportion would probably be rever<-ed 

The piincipal refleition called forth by- these 
statistics, however, is the hopelessness of ending the 
I‘'olk War by tlie means till now employed T'o kill 
or otherwise dispose of four or five hundred*men m 
twelve months is to tulle with the business The 
Interna] Organisation must have many thousands of 
peasants affiliated to it , the Principality ol Bulgaria 
can send men across the frontier much faster than the 
Turks (an dispose of them at that rate 

The Turkish Government certainly has nof deceived 
Itself with the belief that the war can be stamped out 
in this fashion It has been restrained from using 
more eficctivc measures by the Poweis , and it there- 
fore must be taken that the Powers have been deliber- 
ately prolonging the present state of things It may 
be taken, further, that they have not done so in th(‘ 
interests of anybody but themselves The Bulgars 
have sown the seed, but others are preparing to rea]! 
the harvest 

The next papers before me are in th§ form of 
extracts from the minutes of the International Finantial 
Commission, over which the Inspector-General of the 
three vilayets presides 

'i'he functions of this remarkable body bear a certain 
resemblance to those of the Legislative Coun/:il in a 
Crown Colony, the difference being that their decisions 
are subject to be over-ruled by the Sultan , but as the 
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Sultan himself is liable to be ovci -ruled by the six 
Powers acting in concert, the Council is som^hing 
more than an advisory board 
The point which distinguishes this body from the 
similar commissions which have been appointed in 
the past to deal with the finances of Lgypt and ol 
Greece, is that its appointment has not been due to 
the bankruptcy of the country, and it does n®t repre- 
sent creditors It was appointed in consequence of 
the Bulgarian agitation, and constitutes a recognition 
or declaration on the part ot the Powers that the 
I'urkisj;! Goveinment has failed in its duty In short. 
It IS a distinct step towards the establishment ol an 
intei national protectorate of Macedonia, and, judging 
by all t'rte precedents, it is likely to be followed by 
the practical sev^erance of the three vilayets from the 
iurktsh empire 

The present object ot the Powers,' in so far as they 
have a common object, appears to be to effect this 
severance peaceably, by making it so giadual that 
there will* never conic a moment at which the Turks 
will take Uj) arms in despair Thus, they have begun 
with financial reforms, whu h have been welcomed by 
the Moslem population in some places, as I have 
shown above I bey have established the beginnings 
of an international constabulary , and their further 
proposals included the strengthening of that force, the 
appointment of international judges, and making the 
Inspector-General, or his successor, responsible to 
the Poweis instead of to the Sultan 

It IS clear that the successful working of such a 
Scheme defends on a great number of uncertain 
factors the good faith ol the Powers themselves, the 
pacific attitude of the Turks, and the acquiescence ol 
the Christian population 

On the first appointment of the Commission it was 
Iloodt'd Y^ith appeals and complaints from the Christians 
against the I'urkish authorities The papers before 
'•It must l)e boinc in mind ih ii these ii lansen'enti aiebtill workiiifi 
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me exhibit the character of some of these complaints, 
and the result of the Commission’s dealing with them 

“SissioN oi- JuNf 2, 1906 

“'riie session began at 3 30 p m , under the presidency 
of H E the Inspector-General 

“ Presept the Councillor of Germany, the Civil 
Agent of Austria-Hungary, the Councilloi of France, 
the Councillor of Great Biitain, the Councillor of 
Italy, the Civil Agent of Russia, the Ottoman Councillor 

" The report of the Inspector of the Commission, 
Oskan Effencli, was lead, from which it appeared that 
i.he complaints of the villagers of Bout (viHyct of 
Monastir), brouglit before the Commission in its 
session of April 25, 1906, were void of foundation It 
is, on the contrary, the interests of the Treasifry which 
are neglected in this village Thus, six mills relieved 
of taxation in 1320 as having been destroyed in 1319, 
were rebuilt the same j'cai, and though they are to-daj 
in full work, no information has been given by the 
council of elders to the surveyor of taxes 

“The Inspector-General will give to the vila^^et of 
Monastir the necessary instructions to 'revise the 
taxation of the said village " 

The villagers of Bouf must be feeling that they had 
better have left well alone From the minutes of the 
session of August 25, 1906, 1 extract the follownni* 
complaint 

‘‘A petition was read from one Naouin Gogo, of th< 
town of Monastir, who complained of having to pa\ 
4,000 puisties {£^ 0 ) as commutation of tithe for the 
property which he owns m the village of Oruar-i-Zp, 
whereas before the institution of this system he only 
paid 1,500 piastres 5) foi the same property Ihe 
Commission ordered its general secretary to make an 
inquiry on the subject of this complaint, and to com- 
municate the result ’’ 

The result was communicated at the sitting ol 
August 28, held at Monaslii 
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" The inquiry in question hds proved the absurdity 
of this complaint, the allegations in which have been 
found baseless and completely erroneous ” 

Naoum Gogo, of Monastir, must be reckoned among 
those who have not much reason to congratulate 
tnemselves on the substitution of European for Turkish 
taxation The village of Mcdjkotta, in the caza of 
Istip, has also failed to find S3'mpathy among the Civil 
Agents and Councillors of the Powers 

According t*o the complaint of this village, the 
authorities wanted it to pay a double tax for 411 shceix 
on the pretext that these animals had been kept olT 
the register of taxation —in short, concealed 1 he 
petitionsrs alleged that at the moment of ( ounting 
these particular sheep weu in another pai t of the 
caza, where they weic duly taxed 

‘‘The kaimakam of Istip, from whom an explanation 
was asked on this subject, replied that at the time of 
the first revision he had ascertained that 7C9 sheep 
were witliheld from registration 1 his fact is certified 
b}' the council of elders of the \ illage 'I he sui \ 03 ors 
at this hrst icvision having declared that three flocks 
had been concealed dining the process, a second 
revision was ordered, which, in fact, bi ought about 
the discovery of 386 slicep which had been concealed 
The kaimakam added that the inhabitants of this 
village made it a practice to hide then ariim.ds e\cr3 
“year ” 

What IS a poor, puzzled Commission to do when it 
leceives such a complaint, and such an explanation ^ 
dearly soipc one must be sent to count the shecj) ol 
Medjkofta, and as clearly some one ought to pa3' his 
expenses 

The minutes proceed 

“The, Commission, nevertheless, decided to ordet 
inspector Rachid I3e3" to hold an inquiry into this 
af^iir If the result shall be to prove the groundless- 
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ness of the appeal, the complainants shall be made to 
pay the expenses of the inquny Information of this 
decision shall be given beforehand to the villagers, 
through the kaimakam If they peisist in their appeal, 
the inquiry shall take place on the above condition ” 

When did an unreasonable litigant ever abandon his 
appeal un/ler a threat of costs being given against 
him The complainants of Mcdjkofta duly peisisted, 
and their persistence cost them £\2 

“ Inspector Rachid Bey communicatell by his repoit 
of November 2, 1907, the result of the inquiry whicli 
he was ordered to hold 

“ Rachid Bey concluded that he is satisfied that 336 
of the 386 sheep ha\e really been withheld from 
registration As for the other 50, the inquiry has 
proved that their withholders had bought them in the 
interval between the registration and the revision 
In these circumstances, and having regard to the 
decision taken on the subject of this question in the 
session of July 24, 1907, the Commission decided to 
repay the double tax to the proprietors pf the 50 
sheep , but the withholders of the 336 sheep found to 
have been withheld shall be made to pay the expenses 
of the inquiry, amounting to 1,215 piastres ” 

And so justice is done, and, thanks to the exertions 
of his Excellency, Hilmi Pasha, and of the Civil 
Agents and Councillors of the six great Powers, fifty 
sheep in the caija of Istip are no longer unfairly 
taxed 

But the imposition of costs as a method of dis- 
couraging frivolous appeals seems to mark a new era 
in the history of Rumclia The Commissioners hav’c 
evidently learnt something And the FolS must have 
learnt something too, something more wholesome than 
agreeable They have learned the difference between 
missionaries and newspaper correspondents, and 
writers of impartial works on Macedonia, on^tht one 
hand, and business men on the other They have 
exchanged King Log for King Stork 
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The following letter, found on the dead body of 
a Comitadj], throws some light on the spirit and 
methods of the Internal Organisation They do not 
appear to place much reliance on the efforts of then 
European friends They are clearly preparing to 
take advantage of the retirement of the Greek bands, 
due to the request of the Powers At the same time 
they show some anxiety with regard to tlie, appear- 
ance of Albanians on the scene As will be seen 
presently, the Bulgars arc trying to turn the Albanians 
against the Gr(!eks 

"jih Sfptimber, 1907 

“/'Vow l|in CoUNCII OF Cllini S I'J Tlir ClRCUMSCRIFlION 

OF Castor I A 

“We received yours of the 3rd instant By the same 
messenger we had answeied your previous lettei 
We intend to take measures in order to send con- 
stantly into your circumscription <m inspector whosL 
mission w,ill be to put order into affairs, and to assign 
the men and the chiefs to spheres of ac tion 

“ Let us know what is t ic spirit of the population 
after the disasters winch lappencd this year in youi 
part Do there exist any lemains of Greek bands at 
Kirtchichta, and near the monasteiy of Otchichky''* 
I^n the affirmative case, and if you arc aware whii h 
regions they wander over, you will inform us in order 
to advise the Albanian band It appears that the 
'Greeks are rctning ihcinsclvcs since the beginning 
of the autumn Incur cm umst ription there arc but 
five or six native Greek bandits at Bouf, and seven 01 
eight in the Morihovo region 

* “ Have you encountered an Albanian band which 
travelled tfle Presba region one month ago If you 
saw them, you are asked to inform us how' they are 
armed, from where they get their funds, their object, 
and the centre of their movements 

“I have no important information to give you now 
The Civyl Agents try to make judicial reforms , Turkey 
refuses Old stones’ If this winter there is no 
irriportant change in the situation of Macedonia, it 

20 
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will be necessary to work severely next year Be- 
cause ""I urkey will be forced into war 

“On the 24th of August, Ivan Naoumoff, a member 
of the inspection band, was killed near the village of 
Bilitsa (caza Kiitchovo) 

" On tlic 5th oui band attacked near Gontsa and 
Stinia the couriei of Janina You should attack, if 
possible, t-he courier ol Castoria in the region of 
Davla 

“On the 3rd five companions of Diinko were killed 
at the village Potoros 

“ On the 25th the band of Likvesh hSd a succcsstul 
collision with the troops The band, though sur- 
rounded by the troops, succeeded in escaping, Ifeaving 
on the spot three or four bodies The troops had 20 
to 30 killed 

“ Tr^ to open a < hannel in the region of Ffonna in 
order to make our con cspondence easiei 

“P Chris roFF, of the ftva (iir) Cotmniftee" 

In order to illustrate the tactics of the internal 
Organisation as regards the Albanians moie fully, I 
will insert here another letter which reJehed me 
through a Greek channel It will be seen that Greece 
IS the one enemy, the Rumanian and Albanian elements 
are less dangerous to Bulgarian ambition 

MACEDONIA IN ARMS 

Caz\ or Fiorina 

To The Muchtar, Mayor, Priests, and Prelates 01 

BeI KAMFNl 

Imiaihtams or Bi lkameni, 

We are morally forced to threaten you for youi 
having taken a bad road by joining hands with the 
Greek Antartes, who are composed of the most foul 
elements, and who, under the pretext that they are 
fighting tor the sake of freedom, are slaughtering our 
real Bulgars, both great and small, with those savage 
instincts so common in decayed Greece It is this 
pretty crowd who have terrorised the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian populations of Macedonia, and forced them 
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to become Greeks Luckily your brigands were late 
in coming, otherwise thc^ would have found fhe in- 
habitants entirely exhausted from the efifccts ot tlu 
I evolution, but now they have regained courage and 
they have commenced to make a st.ind against the 
Greeks 

Carefully note that 1 intend to ktU, yes, to slaii/r/iter, 
every one oi you who do not repent, for yoar action 01 
for youi error in becoming the followers of the brigand 
Antartes, who have polluted their names in the eyes ot 
the European w'orld You must immediatcdy send 
>our represencafeives to us here, in order that we ma}^ 
rome to some understanding, for if ^ou do not decidti, 
to join' with us, a tcrrihU, yei>^ most tdribU, fate aivatl^ 
you all We shall you off the fare of the earth 
Nor zvilljt he made possiole for you to escape our wrath 
I Vherever you way go we will track you aoiou and you 
will fall into our hands 

You are not Grci ks, but Ruwaiiiaus and Albanians , 
It IS not our desire to convert >^ou into Bulgais 
Shame on you, to thiow away your real nationalit> 
Remember that you have bi others like vourselves 
who are fighting for the causes ot their nations, the 
Rumanian and Albanian hands arc brotherly united zvitlt 
us, and zee zeoik in out atcoid It is those Greek 
Antartes who have spoiled the svmphony, and de- 
ceived you, and it ^ou do not mean to understand 
again that you aie Rumanians and j'llbamans, and not 
Qrfeks, you will very quickly have to suffer for it, 
seeing that a fnghtfid fait azvaits yon Well, then, don’t 
hesitate, join hands wnth us, it you do not wish <dl to 
fetish 1 his we are watning you ot for the ver 3 last 
lime Sobcwaic 

riu Voivode of till Distmt 
{'e>gd) Djoi I 

L s 

PnviSti 

In the Fore\t oj Btno. 


1 he most interesting papei among those for which 
1 am indebted to the courtesy ot Ililmi Pasha is the 
report of a French officer of gendarmery to Ins com- 
mander at Set res, describing the destiuction of a 
vilkige which seems to have been one ot tlu' principal 
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arsenals and meeting-places of the Bulgarian bands 
in that region , 

While It docs not pretend to be the work of an 
eyc-witncss, the description is so close and vivid that 
It produces all the effect of a personal narrative Wi' 
seem to hear the stealthy piercing of the wall behind 
the lieutenant of gendarmes, and to see the protruding 
rifle-ban els The picture of the burning village, 
flaring away all night, amid the crackle ot concealed 
ammunition, and the crash of hidden bombs, is a tiue 
snapshot of the Folk Wai , moic realistic than man^ 
f-'^otogi aphs 


“ Slrrcs, AuQutf 19, ir;o7 

"Capiain Sakiioii 10 Coi OKn Vi'rand, Cinu» or iin 
Frincm Mission in Mai idonia, at Spruis 

“ My Coi ONI I , 

“ I have the honour to render \ou a repoitot 
the inquiry 1 have made on the sub)cet oi the cncountei 
at Dert -Muslim 

'‘On Monday morning, the 12 th of Ai»gust, the 
gendarme of Melnik, Youssouf, escorted by a dozen 
soldiers, armed at the village of Dcre-Miishm, situated 
in the gorge of Melnik, and at twenty minutes to the 
south of that town To execute his patrol duty he 
left his escort in the gorge and mounted to the village 
by the little path which leads to the top of the cliff oh 
which Dere-Muslim is situated, and which overhangs 
the ravine by a hundred feet There he found the 
muktar and ciders, and asked the m if they had. 
anything to report They replied in the negatne, 
but looked at each other with an air of anxiety 
The gendarme had a vague suspicion, but he coq- 
tented himself with asking the muktar ^ affix his 
seal to the patrol-book, thereby certifying nis declaia- 
tion in writing He then continued on his round of 
the villages 

“ In the afternoon the govei nment [the authority in 
Melnik '■*] was warned that three Bulgarian Uands 
under the command ot three leaders, Tzodomn*, Mit/o 
Vranali, and Mitzo Marikostinali, had been lying 
since the night before m the village of Dere-MusWm 
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The total number of these three bands was thirty men 
They had passed the two previous days at’ Dere- 
Mantza, a village opposite, on the other bank of the 
gorge , they were engaged in colli cting money Tlu 
government at once notified the military authority and 
the gendarmcry A detarhment of 150 soldiers and 
9 gendarmes was immediately sent to the village The 
Melnik lieutenant of gendarmcry, Salih »Agha, took 
command of the operations lie left thcr town <it 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and at half-past three 
the village was surrounded by a triple cordon of 
soldiers '1 rtc dispositions taken to secure tin 
Comitadjis were excellent and rajndly cai ried oul 
they tvere conceived and evccuted by the lit utciiJJiit 
of gendarmeiy, by the confession of tlie officers pi esent 
themscK'cs 

“Directly after, th< lioutonaril of gtndaimery, ai - 
companied by the muavin, a polite agent, a gcndai mt, 
and some soldiers, calkd thi elders together and 
advised them to tell the truth He told them that 
he knew the Comitadjis wtie in the village, that 
measures were already taken to pre\cnt their escape, 
.ind that I'c wanted them to persuade thf-c lattir 
to surrender, because, he added, if not theie would 
be much bloodshed on both sides, whith he wished to 
avoid if possible I he villagers declared that they 
knew nothing The iKutenant then oidcrcd that 
all the inhabitants should come out of their houses 
.and gather to the north of the village A certain 
number of men, women, and childicn decided to leave 
their dwellings 

" The lieutenant, Salih Agha, remaikcd in the crowd 
of villagers one old man who seemed disposed to aid 
him After having spoken to four or five othei 
persons, so .is not to betray him [not to betr.iy the 
Tact that they undei stood each other], the lieutenant 
oidered this old man to lead the way He began 
to search the houses The fust house eontairuil 
nothing suspicious As they approached the seiond 
shots were hred on thi rcpi esentatw cs of the law', 
and one ball struck the untoitun.iti old man whom 
the lieutenant had chosen as guide 'i he tiring now 
took place on both sides , soldiei s and Comitadjis shot 
at, nearly point-blank range However, the gendarmes 
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and soldiers, exposed in the middle ol the lane, sought 
to shdter themselves as they best could from ^he 
shots of their advorsai les, concealed in the house and 
almost invisible they even scarcely fired, because it 
was difficult for them to seethe Comitadjis 

“At one moment one of the Comitadjis said that he 
wished to surrender. A villager who was following 
the hcutcn.jnt of gendarmery undertook to encourage 
this man to surrender He knocked at the door, gave 
his name, and opened the door In the same instant he 
received a bullet coming from inside which struck him 
in the left thigh The lieutenant of gc«xidarmery had 
previously noticed that one of the Comitadjis standing 
the entrance had fixed his bayonet, and he Ittinsclt 
had done the same When he saw the wretched peasdiit 
who had opened the door fall in front of him, he 
found himself face to face with the ComitaAji, who 
tried to sally out, making his way with the fixed 
bayonet The lieutenant swiftly thrust him in the 
belly, and the bullets of the soldiers finished him 
immediately after In this fight at hand to hand the 
other Comitadjis directed then blows against the 
lieutenant Salih Agha, and one ball pierced the left 
leg of his trousers, anothci slightly woundecl his left 
arm, and a third broke his bayonet Without losing 
his head, he took the bayonet of the Comitadp whom 
he had just killed and thus replaced his own The 
Comitadjis who had fired on liim and his comrades 
numbered seven or eight Almost at the same time 
they launched a bomb w'hich caused a movement of 
retreat on the part of the soldiers, while it set on 
fire the house occupied by the insurgents These 
latter seized this instant to gain the roof of the house, 
and to pass from roof to roof to six houses away 
There they recommenc ed firing, and killed a soldier 
By this time, firing was going on on all sides Shot^ 
and bombs came from the houses 

“The Comitadji who had just been killed by the 
lieutenant Salih Agha was tlie band leader Tzon- 
domir, he wore a beard His body was earned by the 
soldiers to the nver-bed to prevent its being burned 
by the conflagration Some papers were found oninm 
“ The band leader Mitzo Marikostinali, w!io also 
wore a beard, was lurking in the last house of the 
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village, situated to the south, and at the edge of the 
chfj He sallied out at a given moment, and, tried 
to escape But the soldiers posted in the ravine 
fired on him, and killed him The third chief, Mit/o 
Vranali, had posted himself on the top of a bake- 
house During the combat a man named Mehmed 
Sadik (formerly Stoyannof) shot at and wounded him 
In spite of his wound he continued fighting, and 
refused to surrender The lieutenant, beiA^ notified, 
approached him, and urged him to surrender, but in 
vain He then aimed at him, and finished him off, 
for fear of hi» doing more injury if he spared him 
longer The soldiers took away his weapon — a Mann- 
licher»-and carried him to the gorge beside the otlip- 
corpscs It was now six o’clock The conflagration 
had consumed half the village From the centre it 
spread morthwards and southwards Bombs went 
off in the burning houses, some of them with a louder 
explosion than a cannon, following on which the roofs 
were seen rising in the air and descending in nuns, 
dragging the walls with them It is believed that 
the greater part of these bombs were concealed in 
the walls, and that their explosion was caused by the 
fire In 'addition the numerous reservoirs of alcohol 
contained in some of the houses assisted the fire to 
spread The lieutenant of gendarmery, aided by the 
soldiers, tried to preserve one house, but without 
success 

" It was SIX o'clock when the muktar of the year 
'before and two villagers came to greet the lieutenant 
of gendarmery lie rebuked them, saying, ‘You see 
all the mischief you have caused by not listening to 
my advice ’ At that instant two shots came from 
a neighbouring house The former muktar, address- 
ing the lieutenant, said, ‘ I am going to try to per- 
suade them to surrender ’ ‘ Don’t go,’ he replied, 

‘ they migJit kill you ’ But without listening to the 
officer’s advice he went to the house, opened the door, 
and in the same moment received a bullet right in 
the mouth, and fell dead The lieutenant, seeing that 
the fire would burn this corpse, tried, with the aid 
of some soldiers and villagers, to withdraw it, but 
could hot succeed 

“A moment after this officer was notified of the 
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death of the gendarme Mustapha He went to the spot 
where he had fallen, and found him lying besidp a 
soldier Both had been shot in the head almost at 
the barrel end, and had fallen dead one after the 
other The lieutenant was most anxious to draw 
off the body of Mustapha, which the flames had already 
begun to burn He tried himself by going down on 
all fours to reach it, but the Comitadjis fired on him, 
and would not let him stretch out far enough He 
then handed over the task to two gendarmes and 
some soldiers, while he held the insurgents in check 
by firing at them * 

" He now found himself between the flames and the 
i'lij of the Comitadjis He was leaning agaiilst the 
wall of a house behind his back, which he believed 
to be empty, when he realised that some one inside 
was trying to pierce holes in it with bayonets'to shoot 
through He let them go on, and when he saw the 
hole made he fired through it, and heard a cry of 
suffering come from inside 
“At that instant Mehmed Sadik called out to the 
lieutenant, ‘Come away from there, Salih Agha ' 
There arc Comitad|is close to you — lonif^ away^' 
Soon after these words he received a bullet which 
penetrated his cheek and came out thiough the mouth 
He was in the middle of the goige at this time, and 
a hundred and fifty yards fiom the house whence tht 
shot was fired It was more than half-past six 
The fight lasted anothei half-hour, the defender‘i 
letting themselves bt buried under the ruins of the 
burning houses rather than surrendei Some villagers 
found themselves shut up in the houses, between the 
fire of the Comitadps and soldiers and the flames of 
the conflagration 1 hey dared not go out, whethei 
because they feared the shots, or because the Comi- 
tadjis would not let them escape Some Turkisl* 
officers and many other persons have assumed me that 
the Comitadjis forbade the men, and even the women 
and children, to leave the houses, insisting that the 
villagers should share their fate It may be that the 
insurgents meant to take vengeance for the treason of 
which they had been the victims 

" At seven o’clock the fight was over Three-Barters 
of the village was consumed by the flames But tbi 
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conflagration continued its work of destruction till one 
o'ci^ock in the morning The whole night the 'village 
was burning, and bombs were going off all the timi, 
sometimes vi^ith a tremendous noise 1 he sound of 
the explosions was distinctly heard at Melnik I lu 
lieutenant of gendarmery estimates at about fifty LIk 
number of large bombs, whose detonation he com- 
pares to that of great pieces of artillery, .and at 200 
the number of smaller bombs In addition ihere was 
heard eveiy moment the sound of a crackling like a 
fusillade this was the explosion of the ammunition 
for the rifles * It was especially in a new-built house , 
a little apart from the others, that the most numeious 
and tlie loudest explosions wen* heard 1 he Turivs" 
suppose that in this village theie had been accumu- 
lated a store of ammunition, bombs, and explosnes of 
all kind^s Personally, I am strongly inclined to believe 
It This village forms a little foi tress on the road 
habitually taken by the Comitadjis for Leonica, Cere- 
snica. Slave, llotovo, Dere-Miislnn, Dc'ie-Mantza, 
Susica, etc-, etc , and commands a senes of valleys 
very suited to the work of the revolutionaries More- 
over, Its, neai ness to the town of Melnik renders its 
situation more important 

In the morning, as soon as it was clay, an inspcc tioii 
was made of the ground The bodies of the three c hiefs 
and of two of the villageis were discovered, but these 
latter were completely unrecognisable, the fiic having 
Jialf burned them One had beside him .1 Mannlichei, 
and the other a lierdan But six villagers in all were 
missing, the other foui bodies left in the houses 
' having been burned, and buried in the nuns I here 
were also six inhabitants wounded -three men and 
three women jl omit the names, and desciiptions of 
the wounds J Ihe doctois from Melnik liaving de- 
clared that they had not the means to heal two of the 
wounded,® the authorities, on my advice, have given 
orders for sending them to the rurkish hospital ot 
Salonika, where they are now 

“On the side of the Turks there were two soldieis 
killed and two wounded, one gendarme killed, and the 
liedtcijant of gendarmery slightly woLinded 

“According to the infoimation of the 1 urkisli 
ajathorities, these tluee bands had joined together 
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with the intention of .itUckinsj, on the day they were 
surrounded, the pobt coming from Djoumai-Bala, and 
\Mtli It all the Clocks coming back from the market 
ol Cotrivatch Wliile waiting, the Comitadjis, divided 
into thiee groups, levied a tax. at the rate of three 
shillings a head for the poor, including women and 
childicn, and five pounds lor the rich The unmarried 
men did not pay the tax, but were given rifles and 
conipcllec^ fo march at the first order In the villages 
of the plain of Melnik they took twelve shillings for 
each pair ol oxen In addition, each village, according 
to Its impoitance, had to pay a tithe varying between 

l , 000 ana 4,000 okes of gram , but the tithe was taken 

m, monc'y at the late of one piastre for an oke ♦[That 
means that eacli village paid from ^10 to ;^40 sterling] 

“ The lieutenant ol gcndarmeiy assigns a loftier aim 
to this meeting ol bands It should hav'^c had the 
more important object of closing the pass of Demi- 
Hissar, near Koiipel, and that of Cresna During 
that time one paity of the Comitadjis would have 
buined a ccitain number ol villages Other informa- 
tion, coming from a person generally very accurately 
informed, is to the effect that Sandanski, at the head 
of eighty Comitadps, was going to join th€se three 
small bands in order to perlorm some striking deed 

“ On the bodies of the three chiefs killed at Dere- 
Muslim a number o( papers wcic found It appeals 
that tlic most important were lost during the figiit, 
but there is some hope of recovering them Some of 
the papers have been shown to me, among others,* 
five death-sentences, m the name of the chief Mitzo 
Mankostinali, and coming Horn the Internal Organi-* 
sation Of these five sentences two hav^e been already 
earned out , among those that remain there is one 
against the Bulgaiian priest of Ploska, a village hostile 
to the Internal Organisation 

“As regards the number of thirty Comitadjis, given 
by the Turkish authorities, I have been unable to 
verify it, for all the bodies have been burned and 
buried under the rums They arc still smoking, and 
render a search impossible Meanwhile a certain 
number of rifles have been found [He enumcnates 
thirteen] The authorities hope to find morfe when 
the rums can be searched , if they fail, the number of 
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Lomitddjis cannot have exceeded thirteen, and my con- 
viction IS that some of these rifles belonged to tlu 
peasants, which would make the number less 

“ In casting one’s eyes now on the little plateau to 
the north of the village, one is painfully impressed by 
all the misery it exhibits Two hundred and eighty 
men, women, and ihildren are huddled together with- 
out shelter, witliout food, without money, and without 
other clothing than what they have on 'Ing lire has 
devoured everything , they have nothing left Of the 
forty-five houses ot which the village was composed,' 
only SIX havcjb^en spared by the flames With diffi- 
culty some coverings and furniture have been saved 

<‘Oii the day of the catastrophe the authorities siyit 
some bread to these unfortunates The peasants made 
me observe that the quantity of bicad distributed to 
them wks quite insufficient foi so many mouths 1 
at once made the remark to the authorities, and the 
lation distributed was doubled Hut it was still not 
enough 

*‘A commission, composed of tlu' colonel of infanliy 
commanding the garrison of Dcmi-llissar and of the 
commandant Taiar Bey, chief of the' genclaimcry ot 
the sandjak of Seires, has been sent to the spot ll 
arrived some time after me, and held an inquiry to fi\ 
the indemnity to be given to the peasants not com- 
promised in this affair for the rebuilding of their 
iiffascs It fixed the indemnities, \ar>ing from ^6 to 
£ 9 , according to the size of the houses destioyed 

“ I was able to go alone amongst the peasants, and 
they gave me to understand that the soldiets hacl 
themselves set lire to the houses, that the' villagers 
killed had been killed by the soldiers, who had thrown 
the bodies into the fire , that the wounded had been 
hit by the bullets of the soldiers , that the soldiers hacl 
stolen their goods, and that Bashi-bazouks had taken 
part in the^ burning and pillage 

“After my investigation, I cannot believe these accu- 
s.ilions Besides, a great number of facts and circum- 
stances militate in favour of the Turks 1 found 
cartridges — Mannlicher, Berdan, etc — pretty nearly 

' On the basis of five persons to a house the population would be 
225 It IS actually 280, not counting those who perished The 
vijlgar estimates are clearly under the mark 
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L V Cl > where, which piovcs that the Comitadjis fired on 
the troops from all sides For the rest, the villagers 
to whom I pointed this out admitted to me that the 
Comitadps fled from house to house to avoid the fire 
Granting: that the Turks set fire to the houses to drive 
out the Comitadjis, they must have been obliged to do 
so in every direction Hut the soldiers and the lieii- 
ten.int of .gendarmery assure me that the fire was 
caused by the bombs, now, it is very possible that 
they started the conflagration ” 


The remainder of the lepoit is taken up with 
refuting the malicious accusations of the viWagors, 
.ind with recording some instances of devotion on the 
part of the '1 urks 

“ TTie police agent. Habit Ltlendi, s.iw that foui 
villagers were shut up in a house that was already 
beginning to burn They dared not come out in the 
midst of a rain ol bullets The agent of the police 
stopped the firing on the part of the troops, and thus 
succeeded in saving, not without peril, these four 
unfortunate villagers 

" Another police agent, Mehrnet Said, went into a 
burning stable, to save an ass which was inside, when 
he saw a little infant of three or tour monjbs,, 
abandoned, and already approached by the flames’ 
He caught it up and came out carrying the child in hn 
arms , he was greeted by the bullets of the Comitadps 
one of which pieiccd the clothing of the child " 

In reading this report allowanc'e must be made for 
the very evident bias of the writer m favour of the 
Turks At the same time it is difficult not to acquire 
a portion of that feeling after the perusal 

The first thing that must strike every reader is that the 
ferocious crew harboured in this village met a fate which 
they thoroughly deserved, in short the fate which they 
had come to inflict on otheis According to ope tnew 
of their operations they were concerting a massacre of 
Greeks , not an attack on a Greek band, but a massaorc 
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of peasants returning from market According to 
another view they aimed at burning a number of 
villages , that is to say, of course, Christian villages 
which refused to be taxed by the Internal Organisa- 
tion 1 hesc recalcitrant villages may have been cither 
(jiieek or Hulgarian, one of the death-warrants to be 
executed is against a Bulgarian priest While they 
are waiting to carry out these atrocities, the’C^omitadps 
are busy plundering the country-side 

1 he Bulgarian apologist has told us that his friends 
have as mucif right to act in this manner as any 
regogiysed Government has to levy taxes and punish 
traitors , but the Bulgarian view really is that tHi'y 
have much more right, and this view seems to have 
affected ‘the mind of Captain Sarrou himself The 
Comitadjis, being Christians and liberators, may burn 
offending villages if it pleases them to do so, but the 
Moslem authorities must not dare to follow their 
example '['he French captain labours to exonerate 
his friends from the suspicion of having set fire to 
the house’s from which they were being fired at by the 
wild beasts whom they had trapped One is tempted 
to pronounce that the troops would have acted very 
wea kly it they had hesitatctl for om moment to burn 
^ut* this nest of scorpions 

. It IS difficult to teel much sympathy with the 
villagers Either the Comitadjis had come among 
•them as friends, or as tyrants If they sheltered them 
willingly, It can only be said that they deserved to lose 
their homes If unwillingly, what view i an be taken 
of their behaviour in bringing complaints and accusa- 
tions against the troops who had delivered them from 
such a scourge 

There is something utterly revolting to one’s sense 
of justice about the whole episode The Government 
IS compelled to feed the victims of the Internal 
Org’ani^ation, and to give them funds to rebuild then 
houses, in ordei that they may serve again as aiscnals 
o*» bombs, and as fortresses tor murdeiers and 
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anarchists That is turning the left cheek to the 
smitef, with a vengeance With every desire to give 
credit to the Turks foi humanity, I am compelled to 
attribute tins excess of Christian chanty to the dictation 
of the Powers and of that public sentiment winch 
supplies the Pow'eis with driving force 

On such hnes, it must be said again, the Folk War 
can nevcr„ be brought to a < lose If, instead of being 
rebuilt at the expense of the Government, villages like 
Dere-Musliin were sown with salt, and the inhabitants 
gi\en the choice betw'een emigration* into Bulgaria 
»and tiansportation to Aimcnia, there might ba some 
prospect of peace 

As this chaptei is made up of citations, I will close 
it with an extiai f from a French )ournalist, M Michel 
Paillares, who h.is made many expeditions to 
Macedonia, and has, from time to time, found himscll 
on the scent of recent atrocities 1 quote from his 
leteiitly published volume, L Imbroglio Maadomcn 

“Michael Vas<^ili, of Komanitchavo, recounts the 
scene which took place quite recently in liis village 
‘On the i6th of July’ (1905), he tells us, ‘more than 
eighty Comitaclps came and surrounded the housw»nJs, 
my biothei and m\sclf We defended ourselves for 
three hours with our rifles When our ammunition* 
was exhausted we hid ourselves in a neighbouring 
house The Comitad|is, enraged at not finding us,* 
threw themselves like wild beasts on our mother and 
on our aunt, aged eighty, and massacred them Oiii 
mol ’er received a shot from a revolver, and eighteen 
knife-thrusts Then they killed my child, aged eight j 
they thrust it through here and there with*a bayonet, 
and threw its corpse into a ditch’ 1 he women who 
were present at this scene assert that the Comitadjis 
drank the blood which escaped from the wounds of 
^oung Vassili 

“7'hc Italian officer engaged in reorganising ‘the 
gendarmcry of the ca/a confirms the narralive of 
Michael Vassili However, he refuses to believe in 
such a monstioiis detail as that the bandits drank tfie 
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blood of the child, although the tcbtimony of the 
spectators is unanimous ” 

1 will only add that 1 first found this gruesomi' 
episode narrated in a letter fiom the Greek Aich- 
bishop of the dioecse to the Patriarch Like tin 
Italian officer, 1 hesitated to accept the ^charge ot 
actual cannibalism, but 1 no longer tcel abb' to pro- 
nounce such an act impossible on the pait ot the Folk 
It is the Bulgarian poet, Razoff, who has urittcn 

“O my folk, I look on yom kue Ih it siilleuns,'^ li is lemleicd icroriou 
' .1nd^nl1nman, and I tremble ' 

I’-nslaved inotbers have given thee biith 

I he voire of pity is stiange to thee, for crneltj 1“^ Ihr deep elcinciU 
ofthvfife ‘ ’ 
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“in CAMhRA” 

I’ojMrb .iiitl truth — The raptam of a Cieek band— How die F^ilk 
VVai bej^an — Operations of the Antaites - Feeling of the Mace 
•Ionian ( irecks - The waj to end the Folk Wai- Turkish 
etic|uettc The Albanists 

I'm present chaptei lepicscnls a concession to 
hypocrisy, a thing more popular than truth in political, 
as 111 most other, circks In the interests of political 
hypociisy it is necessary that we should pictend not 
to know that the Grot k and Bulgarian • bands in 
Rumcha enjoy the approval and patronage ot thi 
Greek and Bulgarian Governments We must feign 
Ignorance ot the fact that the Western missionatios 
m Turkey are in most cases engaged in spreaffRI^ 
sedition against the Government, rather than iij 
teaching their converts to render unto Csesar that 
which IS Ca’sar's We must accept the conventional 
carieatuie of Abdul Hamid II hung up m all the 
Christian schools as a genuine expression of affection 
for that sovereign on the part of the teachers and 
pupils And, above all, we must hold ourselves reaci^ 
to change and accommodate our beliefs oft these and 
other subjects to the policy of our Government for 
the time being, lest we should find ourselves in the 
awkward position of having to choose between oui 
interest and our conscience 

According to some foreign observers, the British 
nation does not often find itself in this last dilemgia 

j20 
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A Turkish statesman who enjoys a renown for 
sagacity remarked to me, " I have noticed that >our 
ruling class can always make the people think what it 
wants them to think ” 

There is much truth in the observation In spite of 
Parliament and the Press, there is probably no country 
at the present time in which the bureaucracy exercises 
such unchecked power as in England, and in which 
the influence of the public is so slight 

While Lord Elgin was at the Colonial Office th( 
great self-govfcrning Colonics demanded the appoint- 
ment jaf a man of eminence, outside the pcimaiieiit 
official staff, to deal with them lie replied by^lu 
appointment of a senior clerk, to whose name some 
liononfir letters were added to dazzle the simple 
t olonial mind The appointment provoked an angry 
complaint from the Prime Minister of Australia, of 
which no one took any notice, and when Lord hdgin 
I etired from office he was extolled in the newspapeis 
for his loyalty, not to the empire, but to ‘‘ the Depart- 
ment ” ' 

If this Department-worship has survived the iioei 
War, it will probably survive the Biitish Empiie 
I have eveiy reason to congiatulatc m>selt on the 
‘Tact that on the present occasion 1 am, as tai as 
[ can judge, on the side ol the Depaitment, but 1 
sliould have been still better pleased if 1 had been 
di awing up this report for a public winch was still 
master in its own house 

I shall now proceed to transcribe the evidence ol 
sCyme witnesses whose identity I have been requested 
to conceal either by themselves or by persons to 
whose judgment 1 defer 

1 he first IS one of the best-knowm and most success- 

' ihe late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman told Mr Labouchere 
that he considered it the duty of a Minister to defend his Department 
" rig'ht or wrong” That principle has reduced tin House ol 
Commons to a legal fiction 
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ful leaders of the Greek bands, who is known through- 
out Macedonia as " Captain Vardas " One of our 
Consuls, a gentleman whose information I found to be 
derived almost entirely from Bulgarian sources, repre- 
sented that “Captain Vardas” was a young officer, m 
the Greek Army who had been promoted from the 
grade of sub-licutenant to lieutenant-colonel in two 
years, as a reward for having done little more than 
loaf about Salonika When I interviewed “ Captain 
Vardas," I found him actually wearing the uniform of a 
lieutenant of artillery He is thirty-eight years of age, 
and he informed me that he had recently risen to the 
grrde of lieutenant by seniority — not a very eiftraC^a- 
gant rate of promotion 

“ Captain Vardas ’’ is a native of Sphakia, in Crete, a 
district famous for its obstinate resistance to Turkish 
authority even at a time when the Turks were masters 
of the rest of the island His portrait shows him to 
be what 1 found him in personal intcrcouiise, a man ol 
great com age united with great simplicity, with all the 
blight good-humour and playfulness of a boy Ihe 
contrast between this portrait and that of the Bulgarian 
Tchakalarofif, described by his own apologist as “ cruel 
but capable," is typical of the contrast between the 
two peoples, their national aspirations, and tlw»»> 
methods 

1 spent a long and interesting evening with “ Captain’ 
Vardas," taking down his story with the aid of a Greek 
friend who spoke English TJie captain was delighted 
to give evidence — in fact, he lan on so freely that I was 
obliged to check him, like the judge in an English law-- 
court, w'lth the stern reminder that he must confine* 
himself to answ-ering mj questions, a rebuke which 
left us no worse friends 

My notes read thus 

“ 1 first went into Macedonia in November 1904 

" I was stored up to go b}- reports of outraged being 
committed on Greeks Refugees from Macedonia 
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arrived in Athens, many of them former chiefs of 
Macedonian bands, who had been driven out t>y the 
Buigars These chiefs included Kotte of Riula, Dalipi 
of Gabres, Pavlos of Zelovon, and others 

“ These men came to Athens to say that Greek 
villages were being converted by force to Bulgansm 
They came to ^peal for help, saying that the mere 
presence of a few Greeks from Greece^ would en- 
courage the Macedonian population to rc’turn to the 
old faith 

" Paul of Zelovon said to me ‘ About the year 1900 
the Bulgar-spe,aking villages were approached bj 
Russian pedlars selling knives, scissors, and tooth- 
pvcksju Tney took notes in the towns and village^ ot 
now many spoke Greek, and how many Bulgarian , 
they came to study and get news They tried to find 
whether* the population favoured the Greeks or 
Bulgars, and to what limit the Bulgar-speaking zone 
extended ’ " 

In answer to my question, “ Captain Vardas ’’ here 
stated, “ It was publicly known that these pedlars were 
Russians 

“‘Some time after' — 1 resume the account given 
by Paul* ot Zelovon to the captain — ‘agents from 
Bulgaria came into the centres, and began picking men 
and converting them to Bulgarian views by talking to 
them, and giving them money They took advantage 
•'St any quarrel with the local priest to influence the 
people against the Greek Church During this time 
•they were helped by the officials of the Russian 
Consulates 

u “ ‘ When a Bulgaiian party was created, they began 
to preach love of freedom, and that the time had come 
to do away with Turkish misrule 
* “‘At that time the people suffered ten ibly from the 
Turks, much more than now The Turkish landlords 
exercised ^,he droit de beigneur The Bashi-bazouks 
used to come into the villages and enjoy themselves at 
the expense of the inhabitants 

“‘The Bu^anan partisans came all acioss the 
country into Greece itself They taught the people to 
sing* Bulgarian words to the Greek tunes of the War 
of Independence 1 

“ ‘ I (ravlos) was a BuIgar-speaking Cgeek 1 was a 
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convert to the Bulgarian party The task given to me 
was to come into Greece, and bring arms " 

Tchakalaroff himself, “ Captain Vardas ” staled, 
came to Athens at this time on the same errand He 
had seen him dining in the well-known Averoft 
I cstaurant 

“ ‘ I then noticed that as soon as a party was formed 
in a village, they demanded that the priest should 
pi each in^Bulgarian, instead of Greek 

“ ‘ Next they demanded that the Greek priests should 
be replaced by Exarch ists 

“ ‘ In the schools they demanded tl^at the Greek 
schoolmasters should go, and that Bulgarians should 
coipe 

“ ‘This was the signal for strife between the Patii- 
aichists and Exarchists, who often came to blows 
That was the state of things by 1902 

“ ‘ 1 remember Deltchon from Bulgaria coming to 
Konoblati and saying, “ Ihe Greek priests and school- 
masters are obstacles The time has come to play thi 
game foi the Bulgarians We arc all I^ulgars Wc 
must work for Bulgaria, because she will come and 
help us to throw off the Turkish yoke ” 

“ ‘ Yankoff, on the other hand, told th^ people, 
" Macedonia for the Macedonians” Sarafoff belonged 
to the Bulgaiian party Sandanski was for the Mace- 
donian 'J hen differences were due to personal 
I i\alry 

“ ‘ I said, “ You taught me to fight for Irccdoin 
Now you tell me to kill the Greek priests How* 
shall f kill Greek priests'^ 1 cannot do that, against 
in}' piinciples” 

“ ‘ 1 saw that the} were disappointed with me 
J'hey meant to murder me 

“ ‘ 1 went and told this to my tomradcs 1 told the 
Archbishop of Castona and the Greek Consul 
Monastic This was on the eve of the ruing 

"‘As a result my village has never turned Ex- 
archist 

" ‘ From that moment dates the open assassination 
of all who would not embrace the Bulgarian idea • 

f 

Thus far Paal oi Zelovon It is a perfectly simple 
and, I think lo one can doubt, a perfectly truthful 
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explanation of how the Folk War developed The 
foreign emissaries organised the Macedonian peasantry 
to light against the Turks, and then ordered them to 
begin by butchering the Greeks Those who refused 
were next marked out for slaughter themselves 

Theirrefusal seems to have been due to religious rather 
than political sentiment But so is the vd^ole crusade 
against the Turks due to religious sentiment Befoie 
the arrival of the Russian pedlars on the scene, these 
peasants were neither Greeks nor Bulgars in any strong 
national scn^*e‘ Their religion linked them with one 
erjuntry, and their speech with the other They were 
ready to accept the flag of the country that promised 
to liberate them from the Moslem When Bulgaria 
broke fdith with them, and asked them to become 
assassins of their priests instead of soldieis against 
the Turks, they turned from her to Greece It is 
then for the first time that the Greek Consul comes on 
the scene, arid that the Greek kingdom is appealed to 
for protection, not against the ancient enemy, but 
against ftie new 

The narrative of Paul of Zelovon throws a light on 
the part played by the Archbishop of Castoria We 
H'e him receiving this rough partisan, who comes 
to tell him, “ I engaged to fight Turks , now they 
"Want me to kill Greek priests, and 1 cannot ” 1 he 

Archbishop threw his shield over the men who had 
refused to murder his clergy, and by so doing drew 
on himself the inextinguishable hate of Bulgaria and 
all her partisans, down to the English newspapti 
,V\riters who have espoused the cause of Sandanski 
and SarafqflF 

The further evidence of " Captain Vardas ’’ bears 
more directly on his own experiences 

"Greece was besieged by similar appeals As a 
result, the Greeks gave arms to the refugees to be 
used against the Bulgarians, and not against the 
Turks 

*" 1 was a friend of Mclas, who wrote to me to come 
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and join him in Macedonia I was getting ready to go 
when I heard of his death 

“ I took with me thirty-five men, drawn frfim 
Macedonia, from Greece, and from other parts of 
Turkey At first we lurked in the villages in the 
south of Macedonia, on account of the snow They 
all spoke Greek as far north as Castoria We urged 
them not t<? loin the bands which were fighting for 
Bulgaria . 

“ I was commander of all the Greek bands in the 
district, some of which visited Slave-speaking villages 

"In the spring I advanced northwards*' 

" I was received as a liberator in all the Greek- 
speaking villages Thc)'^ regarded me as having come 
to free them from the Bulgars for the time being, and 
later on from the Turks 

" Some of the villages were afraid to welcome us 
for fear of the Turks, who had burnt Bulgarian 
villages 

" Wherever we came we restored order, put down 
crimes, and piomoted concord, acting as iwdges ’’ 

1 asked the witness to describe an actual fight with 
the Comitadjis " Captain Vardas ’’ has had many of 
these, and has always come off victorious 

" On the 4th of December, 1904, we went to tl^ 
village of Labissovon 

“Labissovon was oppressed by a Bulgarian com-, 
mittee, and a Bulgarian band was concealed there 
Some of the villagers came to a Greek village near, to 
ask me to come and relCase them from the voivode 
The leader of a Bulgarian band is so styled 

“ We ran for one and a half hours from where we 
were to Labissovon The villagers pointed out the 
house which contained the voivode and an armed 
band We besieged the house The Bulgarians 
fired on us, and wounded one man I set fire to the 
house They did not come out, and were all burned 
alive ” 

It will be noticed that the Greek band, called m 
by the villagers themselves to deliver them from 
their oppressc rs, is much less squeamish in fts 
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methods than the Turkish soldiery under similar 
circumstances 

He Turks dare not set fire, or dare not admit that 
they set fire, to the hornets’ nest “ Captain Vardas ” 
pretends to no such false scruples We can under- 
stand why the Antartes have been so much more 
successful than the regular troops, or tlip European 
gendarmes, in clearing the country of robbers and 
murderers 


“ Three oi’ four days before, the voivode had killed 
the l^eadman of a neighbouring village, Bukhini, while 
making a collection ” — i c levying loreed taxes 

“ 1 always gave orders to my followers not to hurl 
innocent men, nor women and children Generally 
speaking, my orders were obeyed 7'he only instaiKe 
in whicn my followers displeased me was at Z.igont- 
zani There we had a pitched b.ittle with the 
Bulgarians, and some women got killed by accident ” 

1 

The fight at Zagorit/ani aec|uircd .i good deal of 
celebrity at the time, and caused “Captain Vardas" 
lo be depicted in the Bulgarophik Bress m the colouis 
of an assassin This village, or small town, \v. is a Comi- 
tad)i stronghold, and all the inhabitants wtre animated 
tiy the same ferocity as tht ir champions So bitter 
was their feeling that they would not exchange 
the salutation on the road which is tustomary even 
between Moslems and Chiistiaiis Fiom Zagorit/ani 
the Comitadiis devastated the surrrmnding eountry- 
side, like the Dooncs ot Bagsworthy in BLiekmore’s 
lanious tale It was necessary to strike a blow at 
this fortress of terforism, and “Captain Vardas” 
uneleitoot the task He inarched into Zagontzani, 
defeated the Coinitadps, and burned .i qiiaiter of tin 
place Since that time “ Captain Vardas " has been 
iflescribed as if he were a Sarafoff or Sandanski — and 
the neighbourhood has enjoyed comparative peace 


“No 
•men ” 


torture or mutilation is ever firactised by our 
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I pressed “ Captain Vardas " on this point, and he 
admitted that some of the Macedonian peasants, acting 
under his orders, but at a distance, might have sonfe- 
times imitated the atrocities of their Bulgarian neigh- 
bours The captain is in charge of a wide district, 
and he is not able to superintend in person all that 
goes on He assured me, and 1 could not doubt him, 
that he always and everywhere gave the strictest 
orders on the subject, and that those orders were 
not transgressed in his presence or to his know- 
ledge 

1 asked the captain how he piocccdcd when entering 
a village which had been “converted" to Exarchism, 
or Bulgarism 

“ When I go into a converted village, I call the 
people together into the market-place, and tell them 
it was wrong to deseit the old faith If there is a 
Bulgarian priest, I send him away, unhurt, unless 
he makes a fuss, or is likely to tell the I’urks about 


One or two other sciaps oi evidence are worth* 
noting 

“ The Bulgarians did not confint themselves to 
murdering the priests I hey killed off all the educated 
men, such as the chemists, as well ’’ 

It IS the true character cjl the hoik War It is the 
P'rench Reign of '1 error It is the lacquerie When 
the Folk take to slaying their healers, we are witnessing 
the death-throes of civilisation 

‘ The Turks do their best to put down tlte bands 
But it IS impossible for them to succeed while the 
bands are supported by the population The people 
think the bands are a necessary evil" 

And so the last remark of the Greek captapi of 
Antartes echoed that of the Bulgarian Agent at 
Monastir On tfiat account it may be commended# 
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to the thoughtful attention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment 

It IS evident that there are a large number ot 
villages in which the inhabitants, or a majority of 
them, are content to submit to the extortions and 
oppressions of the Comitadps, either because they have 
already cowed the Moslem ruffians of the locality, 
or because they believe that the outcorpe of the 
present situation will be the removal of Turkish 
1 ale 

I do not think it can be contended that the 
CgmiUidjis treat their subjects better than the Turks 
formerly treated them Hut they are “ Christi^JVis," 
and they are Hulgars , and it is human nature to 
oLibmit Aiore cheerfully to oppiession from men of 
the same race and creed than from foreigners and 
misbelievers I'he Irish peasant who resoi ts to vio- 
lence to escape paying bis rent, pays the dues of 
his parish pfiest without a inurmui 

If, therefore, the Internal Oiganisation (or, to ust 
plainei lifnguage, the Bulgarian (iovernmenl) had con- 
fined Itself to setting up this reign ot terror in the 
Milage's which partook of those sentiments, the excuses 
of its apologists in the Press would have some weight, 
at least in the judgment of those who call themselves 
•l^ibeials It IS the attempt to e\tcnd its influence to 
other places against the will of the inhabitants that 
Cannot be excused It is .that attempt which has 
brought men like "Captain Vaidas’’ into the field, 
no doubt with the connivance and support of the 
^•rcek Government 

And It cejmes out clearly from the captain's evidenci 
that the feeling of many of the Fatriarchist Mllagers 
towards the Turks is neaily the same as that of the 
Exarchists “ Captain Vardas ” himself does not 
r(?|ard the Turks as his enemies, for the moment 
13 ut*th,e feeling of the villagers seems to be this 
We want a band to help us against tile Turks We 
Will not have a Bulgarian band, because they make 
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us change our religion, but we expect the Greek 
band to do for us what the Bulgarian bands are doing 
for their supporters 

This evidence must bo read side by side with that 
which 1 collected from the villagers themselves at 
first hand I was unable to elicit many serious com- 
plaints aga,mst the Turks, even when I was taking 
evidence m camcro from pensioners of the Greek 
Government 1 am inclined, therefore, to reconcile 
this apparent divergence by supposing that the feeling 
against the Turks rests at least as much on the racial 
and^ religious ground already referred to as oti iko 
ground of actual ill-treatment In short, I am obliged 
to consider the grievance of the Rumelian Christians 
vei'}' largely a sentimental grievance — not *ihe less 
serious on that account 

On a subsequent occasion 1 had a conversation 
with “Captain Vardas" and another Greek officer 
who has rendered important services in Macedonia, 
“ Captain Athales Bouas ’’ This latter was woundcjl 
in an encounter with a Bulgarian band near Batatsin, 
which lasted over eight hours and ended in the flight 
of the Comitad|is — one of the very few occasions on 
which they have ventuied to face the Antartes in 
the field 

The two captains diffei»ed in their )uclgment of the 
attitude of the Turkish Government towards the Folk 
War “ Athales Bouas ” thought they could end it 
in two months if they chose “Vardas” thought li 
would take them much longef I need scarcely sa> 
that 1 concur m the latter view But “Vardas" 
considered that by far the best and quickest way to 
bring things to a close would be a coalition between 
the Government forces and the Greek Antartes — a 
view in which 1 also concurred, though the p'^ospcct 
of such a coa^tion seemed remote 

The descnpiion given to me by the» two office's 
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of the hardships which they had to endure in their 
work throws much light on the causes of the Giovern- 
ment failure The whole of their marches have to 
be executed at night over rough .ind stony ground 
They have no provisions hut bread, and no drink 
but water They sleep on the bare ground, in all 
weathers, sometimes passing d.iys at a tipic without 
shelter, under a steadily pouring ram, till tlviii clothes 
are sodden through, and they .ire well-nigh frozen 
Similar hardships, of course, are eiulurcd b> the 
opposing bafds It is not easy to iinagmi their 
bting*faced by the ordinaiy Turkish oHkei, and still 
less by the ordinary Europtan one If the Powers 
meant business with then gendarmery, they would 
have It ‘officered by men like “Captain Vaidas" 

I should add that the pay of this ofTicer comes to 
a little less than £yo a year, and he lives on his pay 
He receives no extra lemuneration foi his work in 
Macedonia, 'and when in Athens onupies a humble 
lodging, in striking contiast with the mansions 
greeted iii Sofia by the Sarafoffs out of the plunder 
of Macedonian villages 

I think it was “Athales Houas” who told me a 
quaint story of a search for concealed aims A 
Macedonian Greek, who h.id four revolvers on his 
premises, returned to the house one day after a short 
lourney, to find the kaimakam ol the district seated 
on a chair in front of the door, sunounded by a body 
of gendarmes 

The kaimakam had arrived, no doubt on information 
rei owed, i:o look for 'the revolvers, and was waiting 
for the householder’s icturn to begin the search It 
IS against the Turkish rule (my informant explained) 
fgr the authorities to enter a house in which there 
IS po man — a rule suiely worth more than a passing 
exclamation ’ That little picture of the T urkish 
governor, surrounded by his police, ^icatcd patiently 
fh front of* the Christian’s house, out of respect for 
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a sentiment which no European Christian shares or 
under^ands, is worth hanging beside some of those 
pictures of Turkish rule with which Europe is familfar 

The Greek opened the door in some trepidation, 
and the gendarmes ransacked the house without 
result The kaimakam was departing when the house- 
holder, in gratitude for his courtesy, begged him to 
accept sonje refreshment The Turk consented, and 
sat down again, while the lady of the house brought 
him coffee and sweetmeats But the Greek noticed 
that his wife's manner was uneasy, dnd that she 
waited on the distinguished guest with a ci*rtavi 
slow'ness and awkwardness At length the kaimakam 
took his leave, and the mystery was explained The 
lady had taken advantage of the delay in Entering 
the house, to sew the four revolvers to the inside of 
her petticoats, and she feared that in approaching tht 
visitor the concealed weapons might be heard rattling 

One wonders whether they did rattle, And whether 
Oriental scruples forbade the 'I'urkish governor to 
hear the suspicious sound 

It came out in the course of conversation that one 
of the villages visited by me in the c'ouise of my 
mission had served as Vardas’ headquarters during 
part of the summer He described it with enthusiasm 
as being “ as prosperous as the best Euiopean village.” 
In fact, this officer seemvjd disposed to take a very 
moderate attitude on the subject of the Turks He 
stated that he and his men never attacked Moslems, 
and always tried to avoid any encounter with the 
troops The Comitadjis, on the other hand, he told 
me, murder Turks He added that the voivodes in 
some places sent into the villages to demand that 
women should be brought to them 

From both officers I gathered some informatuin on 
the subject of vihat they called the “ Albanists ” An 
Albanist is one who is desirous of seeing Albaiim 
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independent A considerable number of Albanists, 
however, accept posts in the T. urkish service , one 
kahnakam was named to me as an Albanist, and I 
gathered that he had some friendly intercourse with 
the Greek band leaders m his ca/a 

“Next to the Turks they like the Greeks,” was 
said of the Albanians generally “ Athales Bouas ’’ 
IS himself an Albanian or Epirot — it is 'difficult to 
fix the line between the two- -and as s*uch is on 
friendly tcims with Moslem Albanians On one 
occasion, whtn he was ])assing with his band through 
a^dist^ict where the Turkish troops were commanded 
by an Albanian, the commandant sent him a me-^age 
inviting him to a friendly meeting “Bouas” scnl 
back th'i reply, “ We can meet as friends elsewhere , 
here we aic enemies You do your duty to the 
Sultan , I sliall do nunc to King George , and do you 
(,atch me if you can ” 

“ Athales 'Bouas” had had the experience of enter- 
taining a Moslem friend on a visit to Athens Whili 
he was^thcre the host gave a beating to a servant 
who had stolen something, and the servant summoned 
him for assault 1 In officer was honourably acquitted, 
but his guest at once left him in indignation, refusing 
to stay longer in a c'ountry where a gentleman could 
not beat his own servant without being tioubled b\ 
tfje police 

One is inclined to judge^ that this wild people is 
.ittracted to Greece by ties of blood, but to Turkc\ 
b^ Its freer institutions and its pay Religion turns 
the scale "All Orthodox Albanians call themselves 
Greeks,” said “ Atha’cs Bouas," in whose mind the 
words Albanian and Hellene are evidently not ex- 
clusive terms 

His case makes it easier to understand that of the 
Lffave-speaking Patnarchists in the Macedonian 
vildy^e^s ' By the Hellenes, the name Hellene is 
taken to-day, as it was by Herodotus, not as a 
riicial term,, but a religious one, oi rather as the 
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expression of a common culture By race a man 
may Ije Pelasgian or Dorian, Slave or Albanian, but 
if he associates himself with the Greek Church, » he 
IS an Hellene, and the Greek kingdom becomes foi 
him what the kingdom of Jerusalem was for the Jews 

But the Albanians, as is well known, are not only 
divided into Moslems and Hellenes , there is also 
the distinction between the Ghegs and the Tosks, 
the South and the North And the Christians in the 
north are Roman Catholics It is chiefly to them 
that Italy and Austria are addressing themselves in 
the search for political proselytes Accordipg 
“ Artiales Bouas," Austria is the most active and 
successful 

“ But," he added with what may have be%'n Gheg 
prejudice, “ Northern Albania is too wild for any 
Government The people pay no taxes , they are 
highland robbers " 

Now that the prescription of a consrtitution and 
universal suffrage is to be tried in Albania, it will 
be interesting to see what happens 

1 annex a report furnished to me on my return 
to Athens by the officet who defeated the efforts of 
the Bulgarian Coniitadjis to use the territory of the 
Greek kingdom itself «is a base for operations against . 
the Greeks of Macedonia. It will be observed thjit 
these proceedings took place two years before an> • 
Greek baud had tome upon the scene 


Report oi LinncNANT b Spvromiliio re Bulgarian’ 

CoMHADJlS CAPTURED IN I903 IN TlIEb^ALY 

Duiing the month of December 1902, several 
rumours got about Athens about Bulgarians collect- 
ing in masses in the forests of the piovmce of TnkkaR 
These rumours were confirmed by private information 
from individuals in Southern Macedonia to the Hellenic 
Government, which then decided to take the matter 
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well m hand, so as to examine the results of this pro- 
paganda earned on on the very soil of Greece , 

It was ascertained that Bulgars and Slavophone 
ExJirchists from Northern Macedonia, belonging to 
and acting under the instructions of the Macedonian 
Committee of Sofia, collected every winter in the woods 
of Tiikalla (forest of Kalambaka), and, aided by a few 
inhabitants of '1 hessaly of Slavonic extraction, attei 
procuring the necessary arms, ammunition, and bombs 
with dynamite, were in the habit ot crossing ovei 
into Macedonia during March and May disguised as 
woodcutteis Once they ciossed the frontier, their 
main object w 4 s to oppress the Hellenic populations 
oi Southern Macedonia, and, by the arms which they 
had procured in Greece itself, to try to foice the Mace- 
donians to abandon their Hellenic ideas and to embrace 
the Exarchate 

Upon ^his the Greek Government gave the necessary 
oideis to the Prefect of Trikkala, and furthermore 
sent Lieutenant Spyromilho with a body of gendarmes 
to go to the spot and to capture these Comitadjis 
On the 7tb of March, 1903, Lieutenant Spyromilho 
arrived at Trikkala, and, lying in ambush near the 
village of Koulvetsi, captured 33 Bulgars, armed to the 
tueth and carrying bombs, under a certain Poppotskj 
These 33 Comitadjis were, by special order ot the Soha 
Committee, armed in Greece by this Poppotsky, a 
special envoy 'of the Committee, who, going all o\ei 
' 1 hessaly and having also come to Athens, purchased 
the required arms Of the 33 Bulgars captured at 
Koulvetsi, the majority were wood-cuttcrs supposed to 
be* solely employed as such in the forests ot northern 
Thessaly, and three were sul#-officers of the Bulgarian 
Kt gular Army who had also served under YankofF 
After cross-examination and careful investigation, it 
\;as proved that this regular service was being lairied 
on in Thessaly by the* Bulgars lor a whole year, by 
means of a*whole network of small centres from the 
frontier to the principal towns of Thessaly, and by 
means of mills along the borders of the River Pcriios, 
■iPfi/'ially hired tor this purpose by the agents and 
anonpy of^he Committee in Sofia 

The capture of the .above 33 Comitadjis was fol- 
lowed by a second captuie by the same lieutenant. 
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and later on by a third, such a keen chase being given 
to thftse bands that their equipment on Greek soil 
became in future impossible The above-named lea^ei, 
Poppofsky, was a few months after condemned by the 
Court of Assizes of Volo to eight >ears’ hard labour, 
owing to his having taken part in the assassination oi 
a Greek schoolmistress of the village ot Smardcsi 

Spyro Spyromillio, 
LwuU'nant of /fie Greek Gendaruiery 

At hcns, 

1 f/ 1 4M Fchruat}\ i cjo8 

A Mr All in Upward, 

jo, Smoleuski Street, 

Phalerou 
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THr LASl Ol Tin CAI IPMS 


rarkisW Constantinople — I/zet Pasha— The Grand V'^izier-r The 
German I’rotectoratc— A lominunK ation from the Sultan— 
Uis Majesty’s policy— Sijfns of revolution Christianity and 
Islam I 1 he evidence of Ilainidian Piof^ress- -Sinyim Work 
of the missionaries- -Lducalion 

1; had been my original dtsiu to continue tn> 
jouincy wc'^jwaid acioss Epirtis lo the Adiiatu, 
.ind a 'I urkibh olficial whom 1 suspt t ted oi Albanisl 
Icaningb^had oiroied to atcompanv ipc But vaiious 
eirounistanees hindeied nn , and 1 therdoii letiaitd 
m> steps to Salonik.i, and bom thence b\ sea lo 
Constantinople 

1 liave desciibed my lailuie to eome into toui h 
with any rcpiescntativcs ot the ruling lace on my 
first visit to the capital ol "1 urkc^ this time 

I ’was provided with a lettei ol intioduction Iroin 
the Sheikh-ul-lslam ot thd British Isles, Quilliani 
Bey Lftendi, whose own visit to Constantinople .i 
year bclore was still fresh in the public mind As 
An English Mohammedan, he was the object ol a 
popular oration among the lurks, the Sultan ic- 
ceived him as his guest, and promised a commission 
m the Turkish army to the little son who accompanied 
h'Tl 

My introduction was to Sir Henry Woods, K C V O , 
who hhlds the rank of a pasha and admiral of the 
'I urkish empire, and whose kindness and hospitality 
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to English visitors are not the least important ot 
his services to his adopted country I was not 
able, of course, to look at things entirely fr^m 
Woods Pasha’s point ot view, but 1 could not fail 
to be impiessed by his loyal anxiety to put the 
character oi Abdul Hamid II before me in the 
tairest light , while at the same time he was 
evidently aware that the men with whom the Sultan 
had suriounded himself were the chief obstacles 
to a better understanding between Turkey and 
England 

One of the first 1 urks to whom Sir Henry intro- 
duced me was Hakkj’ Bey, Imperial Councillor, an*d 
Professor of Law in the University, who now holds 
the post of Minister ot the Inteiioi in the new' 
Covernment, and has been put forward foi that of 
Grand Vizier It would be impossible to find a man 
who by his courage and breadth of view did more 
honoui to all that is best in the Fuiki'-h chaiactcr 
In the course ot one of oui conversations I happened 
to mention that 1 had in earlier days cherrhed tin 
ambition of writing a systematic digest of the laws 
of England, and that 1 had spent two 3 'ears in fram- 
ing the table ot < ontents “By that time \ou had 
done half the vvoik,” lommenled Ilakky Bey — a 
remark that could not have been made by an ordinar} 
man 

This eminent statesman spoke of the Tuikish 
sovereign with singular irankncss, and from a point 
of view which is probably’ th.iL of the great body 
ot moderate and sensible 'lurks He attempted no 
defence of the worsen features ot the leign, but set’ 
them ofT against the seivaccs icndered to the national 
cause, comparing Abdul Hamid to Louis XI ol 
France 

“ Louis XI shut Cardinal Balue in an iron cant, 
but he founded the French Slate as it cxis's to-dav 
Now the incidents of Ins reign have passed avvaj'', but 
France remains In the same way, when history' 
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comes to consider the reign of Abdul Hamid II, 
she will overlook the little things, and recognise 
thJt he preserved Turkey as a country” Such, as 
nearly as 1 can lecollect them, were Hakky Bey’s 
words, which weri' suHiciently outspoken in the 
lit cum Stan res 

Anothet distinguished Tuik wliom 1 jnet m tin 
Palace ol Yildi/ itselt was Emm Be} 'Uiis ohh lal 
had foimeily shared with the celebrated l//et Pasha 
the peisonal confidence of the Sultan, who some yeais 
before requested the two to la> before him a scheme 
tefiirins They agreed on one which involved tht' 
appointment ol a Grand Vizier whosi name w'ould 
liave commanded the confidence of Ivngland and ol 
Turkish 1 LiberaK No sooner wms tins name men- 
tioned than a ft own on the Sultan’s hi ow gave warning 
ol his sentiments Izzel, with the true instinit of a 
(ourticr, instaiitl'i shifted Ins ground, and threw ovei 
his c olleague, 'whom he thus succeeded in ousting Ironi 
the hrst place in the confidence ot the sovereign 
Ihc cull* of tlie jumping eat and its rewaids are nol 
confined to the politicians ol constitutionally governed 
< ountries 

M> own reception at Yildi/ threw some light on llu 
inti igucs of which the Sultan was the centre 
. 1 had been given to understand that I wms mdebud 
loi^much of the courtcs3 and the tacililies extended to 
me during my journey to the ^iilt, in’s personal intereii 
111 my mission, an impiession which was lull> c on- 
hrmod by a communication subsequcntl3' made to me 
(*n his Majest3's behalf I had every reason, thercloie, 
to expect as fiicudly a reception on the part ol his 
Maiest3^’s confidential minister as I had met with from 
1 urks of all parties outside On calling at the Palace, 
however, I found in Izzct Pasha the one Tuik in 
Tufliey who evidently did not feel any desire that his 
master or fiis country should be favourably represented 
to the British public , and had it been left to him, 1 
shtmld have cjuilted Constantinople without the Sultan 
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having been made aware of my presence or of the 
reception I had met with in his Palace 

The excuse subsequently put forward on the paslvi's 
behalf was that he was suflFonng from domestic mis- 
fortunes at the time His palace had just been burnt 
to the ground in consequence of his having installed 
a private cinematograph, and there was some doubt 
whether hq could legally claim for the insurance under 
the circumstances 1 may mention that the moment 
the news of this calamity was brought to the Sultan, 
his Majesty ordered two boxes to beipackcd with 
clothing of Ins own and carried to his favourite h- 
was 'fresh from the receipt of that mark of personal 
kindliness that the Sultan’s conlidant did his best to 
create an unfric ndljMmpiession of his master in th( 
mind of a foreign publicist 

Unfortunately, this was not the Fust incident of tlu 
kind Mr Fhecleric Harrison and Mi Shaw Lefevri,,, 
with w'hose claims to consideration of course I do not 
presume to conipaic my own, were ticated with \ci\ 
similar discourtesy It is impossible not tc; conned 
such incidents wnlh the rivaliy between the influence 
of Great Britain at Constantinople and that of anothci 
Power 

In striking contiast with this manoeuvre on the pait 
of the trusted courtier was the very cordial wclconu 
of the Grand Vi/ier, Fend Pasha, to whom 1 feel the 
more bound to express my acknowledgments as In 
IS no longer in power 'His Highness invited me to 
dine with him — a compliment which, 1 was informcil, 
had not before been extended to a European, even 
the foreign Ambassadors not being entertained by the 
Grand Vizier 

This title has been invested with such magic foi 
Western ears by The Arabian Nightb, that I should 
scarcely be excused for omitting all mention of sutti a 
function Fend Pasha resided in a palace *knowti as 
Nichantash, in the quarter bbyond Pera cafied the 
Target Ground, from its having been formerly a pli\,ce 
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for archery practice A sentry on horseback mounted 
guard at the door His Highness received me in a small, 
plainly furnished cabinet, to which I was conducted 
through a suite of drawing-rooms, and from which we 
descended to the dining-room The other guests were 
relatives of F'erid Pasha, or members of his official 
staff, €ind among them was a Greek bey wjio had held 
the post of Turkish Minister at Washingto'a 

The dinner was European in character, but the 
Grand Vi/ier himself helped me to soup, as a mark 
of friendliness We dined off silver plati , and wiiu 
was served in very beautiful glass At tht close ol 
the meal we wmshed our hands 111 a bra/en fountain 
which stood on the flooi 

The conversation, which was chiefly confined to Ins 
Highness, the Greek guest, and myself, turned on the 
objects which had brought me into the counti y Fci id 
Pasha mentioned the fact that he w.is an Albanian, 
and expressed himself as friendly to the Bulgars as 
a people, apart from their political aitivitics lli was 
piterestcd in what 1 h<id to toll him of the Moslems in 
my old province, but when 1 related thiit I had taken 
the Mohammedan Crown Pnnet of Loko)a into my 
house in the character of a page, Ik remarked that 
that seemed to lowei him 1 had to explain that the 
boy himself had solicited the position, and that 1 had 
been known 111 that part of the world as the “ King- 
maker" — a title less formidable on the Niger than on 
the Bosphorus Owing to the hc.ivy amount of work 
he had to get through every da\, the Grand Vuicr 
was a very early riser, and knowing tins, 1 took my 
leave aboyt half-past 'nine 

1 he general impression which 1 gathered fiom ihi 
1 urks with whom 1 conversed in Constantinople was 
m^ch the same as that which I had gathcicd from the 
provincial pashas Theic was a natural dcsiie that 
En*gla»id* should revept to her loimcr more friendly 
attitude towards the Turkish empire, and a belief that 
shft would do so if her public were better informed 
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There was an opinion, shared by Turks and Greeks 
alike, t*hat our policy was to set up a Big Bulgaria, 
in the belief that such a State would make the best 
bulwark against a Russian advance, and a furthei 
opinion that our statesmen would find themselves 
deceived when the time came, the ties between Russia 
and Bulgaria being too strong for one to be anything 
but a satellite of the othcr 

I was struck by learning from one of my friends, 
on the staff of the Turkish Foreign Ministry, that he 
had come to the view that the most dangtrous enemy 
of Turke}' in the future would be, not Russl^^ but 
Germany He considered that Germany was pushing 
Austria down towards Salonika and the Mediterranean, 
.ind that when the break-up of the Austrian* empire 
arrived German^' would take over that part ol her 
dominions He also viewed wuth suspicion the 
development of German influence and enterprise ii> 
Asia Minor He seemed to think thsTt Germany, 
under cover of friendship, aspired to play a role in 
the Turkish empire not unlike that played b5^ Great 
Britain in Egypt, and, m short, that her prote< tion 
might easily develop into .i protectorate 

These ideas arc worth consideration ' 1 here is no 
doubt that the German Emperor is very generally 
looked upon by the Moslem world as a champion of 
Islam, if not an actual Mohammedan — I am told thj^l 
the latter belief is cherished by the more ignorant 
class in Cairo It is not impossible that the Com- 
mander of the Faithful may ultimately find such 
fncndshiii rather embarrassing 

While I was in Constantinople I had the honour 
to receive a communication from a person in the 
confidence of the Sultan, one of the high officials of 
his Court, which I have every reason to regard as 
the expression of his Majesty’s sentiments I think 
it more respectful to give it exactly in the*’fcyrm*in 
which It reached me, without taking the liberty of 
excising the gracious references to myself It miis4 
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be read as expressing not merely the Sultan’s personal 
sentiments, but those of all parties among the* Turks, 
including that which has sn^ce seized the reins of 
government The Young Turks desire civil freedom 
for themselves, and are willing to extend it to others, 
but on the ground of patriotism they and their 
sovereign are of one mind 

“ The principle that governs the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment IS equality for all — no distinction to be made 
m the treatment of the various races under his 
fway Since his accession to the thione he has ever 
shown he desired the welfare of all classes .of his 
subjects alike, and that they should ail live together in 
peace and friendship 

" At the commencement of these troubles between 
them they were exhorted to keep quiet, but, in spite 
of all the advice and counsel given, the Christian 
people have been fighting and massacring each 
other His soldiers received instructions based 
on the principles stated above, and have done 
their fluty without regard to any advantage to be 
gained by any one particular class of these rebellious 
subjects 

“ Unfortunately there are several of the European 
Governments which have not observed the sami 
principles of justice, and ha\e not appieeiatcd ^hi 
conduct of the Turkish troops All the counsel and 
nil the prcssuie of these Governments have bei n 
directed towards us Then pressure has not been 
exercised upon the Balkan GoNcrnments In con- 
sequence of this attitude all the measures taktn b> 
his Imperial Majesty to rcstori tranquillity have been 
rendered more or le^,s useless 

" It is* evident that the question of Islamism 
at the root of this matter, and that the motives b> 
which these actions are governed is hostility to 
*islam 

(.“The legitimate rights of tht Imperial Govern- 
ment, established by the subjugation of the eountij 
at the expense of Mohammedan bloodshed, are not 
taken into»account. 
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“ The English nation has always been considered 
as the •people most friendly towards the Ottoman 
Government Of this feeling the Sultan has h^d 
many proofs I need only cite the Ciimean War, 
when English blood was shed in defence of 
the interests of the Ottoman Government and of 
Turkey 

“ If there .were a good orator who knew the true 
history of fhese events, it would be a good work 
tor him to destroy by his speeches and testimony 
the bad seed sown by Gladstone He (the Sultan) 
w'ould be much obliged if the English traveller 
who secs the truth would point out to the English 
people how harmful to the country by its banefuf 
effect upon the various races is this great favouring 
of the Bulgarians 1 repeat that in any case if only 
one per cent of the jiressure exercised upon tis was 
brought to bear upon these malicious enemies of 
Turkey, undoubtedly the tranquillity of the country 
would be re-cstabli&hcd , 

“ His Imperial Majesty is very pleasdd to heai 
that there is a gentleman imbued with friendly 
sympathies towards Islam who is ready to Mefend 
the rights of Turkey by showing the truth, and* 
exposing for the appreciation of the public the atrocities 
committed by the Bulgarians In this w.iy it would 
be seen how ill-founded and wrongfully directed aie 
these efforts in favour of the Bulgarians, and they 
would consequently end 

“ 1 he Sultan proposed to Greek and other persons^ 
of authority in Macedonia to enter the Turkish 
army, and to defend conjointly with us (the Moslems) 
the peace of the country This step, which has been 
repeated several times, has not been accepted 

“ As a summing up — His Majesty’s intentions and 
principles aie unanimously directed towards legality 
mr all the different races alike, without exception, 
and to follow up and punish without distinction 
all those who trouble the tranquillity of the countrj^ 
He is delighted to have had the opportunity fey 
confiding all these truths to A^r Upward, wJiosc 
great qualities and virtues have been vouched for by 
his General, Woods Pasha" . ^ • 
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There is not a word in this document which 
does not correspond with the sentiments of the new 
Government The only difference is that the Young 
Turks hope to succeed where the despotic regime 
tailed 

Those who are best acquainted with the traditions 
of Oriental courts, and the reserve which has hitherto 
hedged the Caliphate, will sec a remarkable ^ign o1 the 
times in this communication, in substance a dcience of 
his administiation addiesscd by the Commander ot 
the Faithful »o'a Western democracy Indeed, Abdul 
'H^mid II was piobablythe hrsl man in his dominions 
to foresee the change which is now taking J51atc 
When one ot his courtiers congratulated him on the 
defeat ofchis old enem>, Russia, in her war with Japan, 
he replied, “ 1 have no reason to be pleased with the 
result of the war It will, in all likelihood, bring 
about a revolution in Russia T'he Tsar is the last 
absolute ruler in Europe, exiept myself, and anytlnng 
that shakes his throne will shake mine as v\l11 ’’ 

Whiltfl was still 111 the country, (uses occurred ot 
troops mutinying and marching of! to their homes, 
.ind of the inhabitants oi a distant province seizing 
the telegraph ’office, placing themselves in direct com- 
munication with the Sultan, and demanding the dis- 
, missal oi their governor, with success 'Phe powei 
Wfis visibly slip])ing from the Sultan's hands, and he 
*was probably less sui prised than any one else when 
the crash came 

The immediate cause ot the levolution, as ot most 
ytlicr revolutions, was, ot couise, want of money But 
it was evident on all sides that the march of ideas was 
becoming such that a change could not much longer 
be deterred While in the capital 1 was taken to visit 
the Law School I found Hakky Bey lecturing on the 
,hisfory ot Intei national Law 'i he course was a 
public, ofte, and the large hall was crammed with 
standing listeners An English gentleman staying in 
n»y jtotel told me that the impression made upon him 
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by Constantinople was that of a dead city If he could 
have been with me, and seen that eager crowd, dunk- 
ing in information on a subject which in Lonflon 
would attract none but a few students, he might have 
thought otherwise 

The thirst for education was spreading even into 
the Impcnql family The Sultan’s own brother-in-law 
had placed his son m the Robert College — a step by 
which the Sultan himself was deeply mortified, con- 
sidering It a reflection on his own institutions 

Under these circumstances, it ought tcf'be remarked 
that the communication given above does not^trikiT 
the personal note It contains no leferencc to an^ 
domestic diflcrcnees between the Sultan and his 
subjects Even the Christians ot Macedonuf are not 
complained of The Sultan speaks as a patriot, and 
not as a sovereign, and his complaints are clearly 
directed against those \er> Powers whom the Young 
Turks, in their turn, will have to watch 

The general justice of those complaints is fully 
borne out by the evidence already bcforeiithe reade[ 
It must be e\idcnt to every one that if the Powders had 
been united in wishing to stop the Folk War in 
Rumelia, they would have struck at the head 

Formal remonstrances have been addiessed, it is 
true, to the Bulgarian Government, whose Prime 
Minister was so deeply involved in the affairs of the 
“ Internal Organisation ", The sincerity of those 
remonstrances may be judged of by the effee L which 
they have produced 1 have had the experience of 
being chased b> a British warship when 1 went -h* 
take food to the Cretans, who wiTre fighting &Dr freedom 
against the Turks To-day the Bulgaiians arc fighting 
for booty and dominion against the Greeks, and the 
arm of England is paralysed 

Not less insincere is the piessure which the Turkish 
sovereign complains of as pu,t on his Goveriiment 
The Turk has been bidden to put down the bands, 
and he has been bidden to do it with ovie handj:i(*i 
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behind his back The bands themselves burn each 
other’s villages without compunction or apology 
Tfec Turkish troops must elaborately defend them- 
selves from the suspicion of setting fire to a house 
whose walls are pierced for rifles, and lined with 
bombs, and if it is burned by the anarchists them- 
selves, the Turkish authorities must hasten to the 
spot with money to rebuild it, that it'^may serve 
again as a stronghold for their enemies 

It was not by such methods that the Boer War 
was brough> to a close 

• ,It 4S to be feared that the Commander of the 
Faithful has too much lustiee on his side Vhen 
he attributes the partial action of the Powers to 
hostility* to Islam It is not necessary to credit the 
statesmen of Europe generally with the religious /r.il 
of Gladstone But there are too many Powers whose 
interest it is to take advantage of such a sentiment 
in the minds' of the European populace It is on that 
sentiment that the butchers who drank the blood ol 
little Vassfli rely, and do not rely in vain The 
sympathy enjoyed by the “liberators” of Macedonia 
would be instantly withdrawn if they were Moslems 
fighting against Christians, instead of “ Christians " 
pretending to fight against Moslems The last shrid 
of hypocrisy has now been torn away by the tact that 
Llje followers of Sandansky anc. other Bulgaiian bands 
arc still harrying the Giccks, whose own bands with- 
drew on the proclamation ol the constitution 

It is hardly too much to say that the judgment 
termed on this whole question bv the candid reader 
s likely bo depend cn the definition given by him 
to the word “Christian” In the m.iny conversations 
1 had with Moslems, not one ol them had a harsh 
word to say against Christianity Their point was 
that the religion of the man who skewers a child of 
cig*ht pn a bayonet,' and puts his lips to its dripping 
blood, IS not Christianity, or is not the Christianity 
'#1 J;hc Serrsion on the Mount In the eyes of the it 
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Mosleniij it did not seem to furnish any palliation of 
the Bulgarian atrocities that the men who commit 
them show an abject respect for the regulations ’of 
their Church in such matters as the observance of 
Lent 

" Thc> murder fasting," one pasha grimly icmarked 

This is 4elicate ground, and I dread to say more 
lest 1 should seem to condemn these cannibals for 
what many pious and honourable men will consider 
a redeeming trait I can only repeat that the question 
which seems to me to he in the forefront is this 
veiy question, whether we should considei* thk'* 
butclicrs of little Vassili as our fellow-Christians, 
or as superstitious fiends whose assumption of tlit 
Christian name adds blasphemy to all ihetr othei 
crimes 

The most important piece ot intoimation contained 
in this document is that the Sultan repeatedly inxited 
the Macedonian Greeks and other Chiist'ians to enter 
the Turkish army for the purpose of restoring pc.ice, 
and that they refused the invitation Such an in^, 
vitation constitutes practically an anticipation ot the 
action of the Young Turks in proposing to throw 
the army open to Christians Such a rclusal is the 
most decisive answer to the charge that “ the Greeks 
took up arms to assist the 'Lurks " 1 he episode 

throws into relief the tact burnt in upon riw 
throughout my joui ney, that the obstacles to a good 
understanding between the rival creeds .intl races 
lay rather upon the side of the Christians than the 
Moslems 1 may be permitted to say now that o« 
my icturn to Athens 1 urged* very stroijgly upon 
my Greek friends a policy of conciliation towards 
the Turks, and that some ol those to whom that 
suggestion was least welcome at the time have siq^e 
assured me of their hearty acceptance of it, under 
the new conditions 

Those conditions, 1 hope, render unnecessary any 
further apology on my part for the act of justice ^ 
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have ventured to perform m placing on record some 
of the better features of the government of 'Abdul 
Ha, mid II 

Let mo add one other which came under my notice, 
as il were, by accident 

In the com se of a tour of inspection of the educa- 
tional institutions of Constantinople, undei the obliging 
escoit of Rcchad Hikmet Hey, the Grand Viziei’s 
secretary-interpretei , I expressed a wish to see a 
junior school My guide responded by telling me 
that there v;a5 one close at hand in which a nephew 
.of hib own happened to attend Accoidingly he took 
me to see it, and it was only towards the close »f m> 
in'-pection that I learned that 1 was not going o\ei a 
Cjovci ninent institution 

The director, or proprietor, Ismail Hakki, was bom 
to be a schoolmaster, and his pride and interest in 
the school made this my most relreshing experience 
in Constantinople He was evidently gratified by 
my visit, and detenmned that nothing should escapt 
my notice Time alter time, when 1 thought 1 had 
Seen all that there was to sec, the direcloi thought 
of some flesh wonder, and lushed me along a torruloi 
or down a staircase to exhibit il 

And everything about the school was vvondertul, 
even the name, which reads, in as literal a tianslation 
as I could got, the Hamidiaii Monument of Progress, 
or the Evidence of Hamidian Progress 

The boys were wonderful The director took me 
thiough class after class, hurrying on the way, till 
at last we came to the class whirh contained the Bey’s 
little nephew The flirector suffered me to put a few 
cjuestions to him, and then, without a word ot warning, 
pounced upon a small boy of nine or ten, and dragged 
him to the front 

And the small boy proceeded to show^ off He was 
awalki^ig encyclopa;dia With brows knitted in the 
frown of thought and eyes fixed on the ground, he 

recited the names ot the Sultans, beginning with the 

* ^ * 
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Seljukides He threw in the names of the most 
famous Grand Vi/iers From history he passed on 
to geography After a brief review of the Turkipli 
terntoiies, he glanced at my own less-known country 
He told me that the capital wf England was London, 
situated on tlie river I hames, and that of Ireland, 
Dublin, cm the Liffi'^ He liirther mentioned Livei pool 
and ManclieUei Fioni these dry subjects he branched 
of! to liteidture, and lented .1 Turkish poem, still with 
the same bioodiiig and almost misanthropic fixity of 
scowd The poem ended, he answcrcdt a numbei 
cjf questions in arithimtie Then he diopped into 
poetry once more, with the liberality of Mr Wegg 

7 'he director presided over the performance with 
a btamiiig countenance If the inlant pi odigy showed 
signs of lunning down, he wound him up again with a 
question or two When his v<ist stoies of information 
liad been fully displayed, the directoi rushed at him, 
<ind drew a wMlch from Ins pocket On the dial-pIate 
it bore the name of the Evidence ot llamidian Progiess 
It was a pri/c bestowed upon the youthful savant 
I he director himself ( arried a similar watch, whuh* 
he show''ed to me 

And what else did he not show to me'i* ' He earned 
me upstairs to sec the bedrooms There w'as one 
apait for the small boys, and beside it one toi the 
matron in ehaigt of them 1 accuse the dircetoi of 
having w^anted to show me her room, too lit showed 
me the dining-room, and hfe siiowed me the kitchen, 
and, if I lecollect rightly, the cellar He look me into 
his office and showed me the books of aecoutit, tin 
diplomas ot merit for the scholars, and his own 
diplomas in the shape of two letters, one *^froin the 
Municipality ot Stamboul, and another fioin the 
Minister of Education, thanking him foi his philan- 
thropic labours 

For this Turkish sehoolinaster i*uns his sc^iool at 
a loss The fees charged to th^ boarders are from 
jC20 to ;^'30 a yeai , according to the parents’ means , 
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I asked Rechad Bey how the balance was met, and 
he told me that it came out of the director’s own 
pocket 

And no expense is spared There is no improvt- 
ment designed in cdu< ational apparatus which is not 
instantly adopted in the Hamidian Monument ol 
Progiess The diiectoi has developed other ideas 
of his own On the wall of his room 1 snw hanging 
,1 photograph of boys in omnibuses It wai? explained 
to me that these omnibuses aie tlie ptoperly oi tlu 
school There are twelve of them, and thev convt v 
the younger day-boys to and tiom tlu 11 homes 
*Th^ director showed me his sitting-i 00 m, atjd lie 
showed me his bedroom He showed mi the mastcis' 
looms as well The school boasts a museum, and 
I am alv^ays oppressed by museums 1 h.’d got out 
of seeing the museum at Athens, although the efforts 
of my friends to take me to it were skilful and pei- 
sistcnt But the diiector meant me to see his 
museum, and J saw it Thcie was oru case ol stuffeil 
birds winch I tried to skip, but the director was e.ire- 
ffil, and 1 saw thi stuffed birds I offered to .iceept 
the photograph of tlu omnibuses as sulhcii'iit evidence 
of their existence, but the dnector was not that kind 
ol man, .uid I saw the omnibuses The omnibuses 
were drawn by liorscs, and 1 saw the hoises Alto- 
gether I do not think the director had enjoyed himself 
scmiuch for years, and 1 enjoyed it almost as inui li 
•IS he did 

It is not enough to say that no expense has Ixu n 
sjured on the school namid after Abdul Hamid No 
^Jte has been spared 

From Constantinople 1 returned to Athens by way 
of Smyrna, to escape quaiantine Smyrna is one ol 
the most prosperous and well-built cities of the 
Mt'diteriinean, and.it owes its prosper ity'" chiefly to 
the Gfeeks, who form the most important element 
m the population The rich hinterland which supplies 
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It with wealth is occupied by an agricultural popula- 
tion of Turks, and hence Smyrna affords a typical 
example of a mutual intercourse between the two 
races which ought to be equally beneficial to botTi 
1 was agreeably sui prised to find that in Smyrna 
the English language is much spoken, if not so 
much as French 'i'his state of things must be attri- 
buted to the great missionary colleges, that of the 
Church oi* Scotland, directed by the Rev James 
Murray, and the American ‘‘International College,” 
under the Rev Alexandci MacLachlan I had the 
pleasure of seeing both these gentlemen, who showed 
me erery kindness 

Dr Mui ray's scholais aic chiefly drawn from the 
Armenians and lews who form the poorer class ot 
the population In loinersation lie expieSsed the 
ojnnion that the best man in tfu country, as an in- 
dividual, was the I'lnk, .uid the next best the jew 
He s]Xikc in high .terms ot tin late Vab o( Smyrna* 
now Ciand Vi/iei " Wi wen all soir\ to lost oiii 
old novel nor” 

Hill ho was unable to aecoid the same piaise t« 
the OoveinineiU system generally "The country 
w'ould be well of!' but toi the Govei ninent," he re- 
marked And he gave me a long list of the taxes 
levied on the inhabitants ol the city, including a tax 
on the labouring class for pei mission to vvoik 

I obseived that the streets through which we w^fe 
walking contained no ho\cls, that 1 saw no bau - 
looted ehildien, and, in short, no signs of misei^ 

“ There is no misei y in Smyrna,” was the answei 
“ Aie not tile poor heie as well off as the pooi^TT 
the Last End of London"'*" 1 asked 

‘'Much better off Mr Muriay said with the emphasis 
which I have maiked “ They have a good climate 
and cheap food Smyrna is not a bad town* to 
live in ” 

Probably it is not the amount of taxation' which 
gives rise to complaint, but the manner in which it 
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IS levied I had a strong suspicion that a Chancellor 
of the Turkish Exchequer, with the powers enjoyed 
by Sir Robert Hart in China, could have doubled 
the income of every Government officer in tlic Empire, 
from his Imperial Majesty downward, without in- 
creasing the burdens on the people 

Smyrna has been the scen<^ ot some activity on the 
part of the Young Turks, and a number gf them had 
recently been arrested 

Mr MacLachlan, 1 thought, was less disposed to 
be critical jf the Government than his confrere He 
•e.vcn, went so far as to observe, “Theie are many 
things which ought to be said on behalf o*f this 
Government which have not been said ’’ I was glad 
to hear, him repudiate on behalf ot his college any 
desire to proselytise either Mohammedans or Eastern 
Christians “Our aim is to educate the in, and thus 
•'fit them to reform their own Chun hes from within " 
Surely the wisest and most hopeful policy > 

Mv MacLachlan told me with )ust pride that the 
^International College is now self-supporting Tt is 
fhiefly resorted to by Greeks, but there are also a 
lew Turkish ])upils The latter, however, came more 
or less by stealth, as the Government did not favour 
the attendance of Tuiks at a European school He 
told me a story of one boy, now in a college in 
Constantinople, whose name was Rainsi Bey, but 
who was entered in the school register as Ramsay, 
to avert detection, and thus passed through his school 
life in the guise of a young Scot 
,»lt aigucs no little liberality on the pait of Turkish 
parents, as well as no slight eagerness foi Euiopean 
education, that they should* be willing to entrust their 
sons as boarders to institutions which, like the Robert 
College, boast of their Christian and Anglo-Saxon 
atmosphere Apart from the question of atmosphere 
I sometimes puzzled to grasp wherein consisted 
the superiority of the education given in the ordinary 
^qglish school to that bestowed on the youthful Turk 
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The thoughtless spirit in which things Turkish are 
sonietirnes criticised may be illustrated by a re’mark 
made to me by an English banker in Constantinopje 
to wliom 1 ha<l dcsciibed the Evidence of Hamidian 
Pi ogress 

“Ah^” he responded, shaking his head, “all this 
Turkish education is only a pretence What do they 
really teach fhe boys What sort of history do they 
teach them Why, they do not even teach them the 
history ot the French Rev'olution ' " 

I was silenced It was not till I catnp to reflect 
on the matter afterwards that it was gradually borne 
in upoii me that the histoi> of the French Revolution 
had foimcd no part of my own education, and further 
that the curriculum of the public school, presided over 
by a Doctor ot Divinity, in which 1 studied various 
obsolete grammars, dici not include the history ot 
England 



CHAPTER XVlll 

THE YOUNG TURKS 


English Liberals and Turkish Reform -Two represcnlatives of 
Young Turkey — Difficulties in the path The (iree^js — The 
Bulgais— Conduct and policy of the Reformed Government — 
The future 

In the introductory part of this volume I have quoted 
Ranke’s observation that the Liberal Powers of Europe 
had been the enemies ot emancipation in Turkey 
AnciJther foreign observer, Karl Blind, in an article 
in Th(k Fortnightly Review for December, 189C, points 
out that in England it was the Liberal Party, and 
above all its great leader Gladstone, that chiefly 
contributed . to the overthrow of the Turkish Con- 
stitution in 1876-8 He quotes Sir Henry Elliot, our 
Ambassador at Constantinople in those days, as say- 
ing, “It IS, unfortunately, impossible altogether to 
Exonerate this country [England] from having con- 
tributed to bring about its collapse ” 

The truth seems to be that Gladstone and his 
follpwers were so deeply inflamed against the Turks 
on religious as well as humanitarian grounds, that 
they failed to distinguish between the good and bad 
elements in the nation, and were unwilling to credit 
it with any capacity to reform from within A similar 
scepticism IS expressed in nearly every recent work 
dt»ling«with the Balkan question It is to be feared 
that those who have held such language have not 
sufficiently appreciated its effect in depressing the 
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spirit of Turkish Liberals, and strengthening the 
hands oY the intractable Conservatives 
A very different spirit has marked the comments 
of the Liberal, and of course the Conservative, Englisfi 
Press on the present crisis There appears a sincere 
disposition to support the new regime, and to extend 
to It every sympathy and encouragement If that atti- 
tude is inainYaincd, a new era may dawn on these 
distraeted lands But the Young Turks have all 
their troubles before them, and in order that their 
progress may be intelligently watched jyid wisely 
criticised, it will be needful to make great allowances 
for the»'internal difhcullies of the new Government, 
and to accord it, perhaps, more than moral support 
against interference tiom without 

1 have endeavoured to show that the revolution 
of 1908 is merely the consummation of a movement 
originated by the Sultans themselves nearly a century 
before, and inspired, like the similar reyolution in 
Japan, by a desire to free the country from foreign 
control by placing it on a level with the Eunopeaii 
Powers The progress of reform in Turkey ha*s ' 
been interrupted and delayed, alternately by the 
prejudices of rulers and ruled, by the avowed hosti- 
lity of Powers whose policy aimed at dismember- 
ment, and by the disturbing influence of Western 
bigotry But those very delays have contributed to 
the extraordinary ease and tranquillity with which 
the transfer of power was finally accomplished, to 
which there is hardly a parallel, unless it be in the 
English Restoration of 16^ The Young Turks must 
be tempted to say, with Charles II , "If we hacf 
known that the country was so ready to welcome 
us, we should have come back before " 

In passing through Pans, after the triumph of the 
revolution, I had an opportunity of seeing two repi^- 
sentatives of the party — Ahmed Ri/a Bey, v^ho h«s 
tor many years directed one of 'its chief organ^, the 
Mechveret, and Musurus Ghikis Bey, aii Ottoman^ 
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Gresk Both were packing up to go back .to their 
native country, though both expressed their deter- 
mination to adhere to the self-denying ordinance by 
which the revolutionary leaders have voluntarily 
renounced posts in the new administration for them- 
selves It IS to be hoped, however, that this resolution 
will not be maintained too strictly, as, Turkey has 
need of every honest man whom she cai find at the 
present juncture 

Ahmed Riza is a man of too strongly individual a 
type for him to bo taken as a representative of the 
Tpar^ generally , and, in fact, there have been differ- 
('nces in the past between him and the other exiles 
in Europe But their respect for his great abilities 
and sterling character has enabled him to continue 
working for the cause on a more or less independent 
footing He is by conviction a Positivist, and has 
discarded the Moslem, or rather Eastern, practice of 
keeping hirf head covered indoois But his immediate 
policj^ is that ol the other leaders It aims at the 
lovelling of all racial and religious distinctions, and 
the bestowal of the full rights of Osmanli citizenship 
on the Christians, in exchange for their loyal accept- 
ance of Osmanli nationality 

Musurus Ghikis, on behalf of the Greeks, was ready 
to aecept the bargain There was to be no more talk 
«f unredeemed Hellas , the Greek inhabitants of the 
Turkish empire were to co-operate in maintaining its 
integrity against all comers, and to find a vent for 
their activities in the work of commt rce and education 
They were to " Hellenise the Turks" The closest 
bonds of friendship were to unite Turkey with the 
Greek kingdom, with the common object of maintain- 
ing the status quo in the Mediterranean 
^uch a programme promises well , it is when it 
comes 1^ be applied in detail that difficulties are likely 
to ar*sc, of which oi^c or two instances have already 
come to the surface Those difficulties are of a 
character familiar enough in other countries The 
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Turks naturally desire to strengthen the unity ©f the 
empire by the bond of a common language, the 
Greeks as naturally regard their language as thefir 
most precious possession I'he new Government, 
while willing to improve and modernise the edu- 
cation in the primary schools, would like to seo them 
attended by*(hildien of all creeds and races The 
Greeks (ling to their own institutions not less warmly 
than the Cliurch of P'ngland to hers The Greeks, with 
whom freedom is a passion, h.i\e not yet. fully realised, 
It may be, the difference between civil and national 
freedom The former is now conceded to thefh ifl 
ample measure , but as regards the latter, the whole 
spirit of the Turkish revolution must tend to make 
the new Government in some respects muth less 
indulgent than the old Even the question of military 
service involves that of conscription It will cost an 
effort to the Christian peasant whom we have seen 
running with his troubles to the Greek Consul a§ his 
" father," to transfer his confidence and his allegiance 
to a Moslem kaimakam The greatest tact, as well 
as the greatest good-will, will be needed on both sides 
to make such a complete change in the rustoins and 
traditions of five centuries 

it has been shown that the Christian of Turkey is 
sometimes unreasonable and intractable, and does 
not always know what he wants For ages it WEft 
one of his chiefest grievances that he should be 
compelled to dress differently from the Turk Under 
the rule of Abdul Hamid II all classes were ^en- 
couraged or required to wear the fez as a badge ^f* 
common nationality, and^ immediately the* Christian 
complained of having to wear the Moslem head-dress 
In spite of the undoubted sincerity with which the 
Greeks generally have adopted the attitude of Mususus 
Ghikis Bey, it is difficult to believe that tUe mpre 
purely Greek districts in Macedonia and the islands 
will not cherish dreams of autonomy and union with 
the free kingdom Such aspirations havfe thfir soof 
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in sentiment, and our own experience shows that they 
are independent of any considerations of good or ill 
government In Cyprus, as formerly in the Ionian 
Islands, the Greek is no more resigned to British rule 
than to Turkish , indeed a Greek writer, in a Greek 
review intended for English readers, has contrasted 
the condition of the Greeks under Abdul Hamid II 
favourably with their condition under Edward VII 

“As regards the material prosperity of Cyprus, 
those who know the flourishing condition of leitain 
Isles of th*e Greek Archipelago (Mitylene and Chios, 
for^ example), despite the Turkish lule, can feel 
nothing but sorrow for the state of Cyprus " * 

As Jong as Europe is educated in reverence for the 
names of Miltiades and Leonidas, there will always 
be a certain inconsistency on our part in blaming their 
descendants for manifesting the same spirit '1 o all 
the arguments founded on interest the true Hellene 
will ever return the same reply as Ariel to the question 
“ Hifw now, moody, what wouldst thou’i*" — "My 
liberty ’ ” 

The difficulties to be overcome in the case of the 
Bulgars within and without the Turkish frontier may 
prove greater than those in the case of the Greeks 
A diplomatic incident in Constantinople has already 
revealed that the vassal Principality is likely to find 
the little finger of the Young lurkmsomc respects 
thicker than the loins of 'Abdul Hamid 11 The Greek 
kingdom has been taught prudence and moderation 
by hard experience Bulgai la has so far met with 
nothing but success , she possesses an army which 
has cost her immense pains and money, which is 
unanimously praised by military experts, and which 
was certainly not created for defence merely She 
lias launched a formidable organisation m Macedonia, 
\vhicn has transfbrred a large "part of the population 
to the Bulgarian Church by violent means — a result 
* Hellenii. Herald, Novembei, 1907* 
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which the Turkish Government will find it difficult 
to recol^nise without stultifying itself and giving just 
umbrage to the Greeks A general expectation hjs 
been created in the minds of this population of re- 
ceiving autonomy as a first step towards union with the 
Principality They, and their allies across the border, 
are now called upon to relinquish these ideas, ind to 
combine witH the Moslems and the Greeks under the 
banner of OEtonianisni 

The first appeal of the Young Turks in the name 
of liberty evoked a cordial response orr ^he part of 
Bulgars and Greeks alike It would be ungencjoiis 
not to recognise the immense service thereby rendered 
to the constitutional cause, more especially m securing 
it the support of European opinion 1 he sight of 
Comitadji chiefs coming in to surrender themselves, 
of excursionists from the Principality flocking to Con- 
stantinople, and of Turkish excursionists being received 
with acclamations in Sofia, has staggered, diplomacy, 
and silenced the malevolent for the time being 

Unfortunately, it is already evident that the truce 
is incomplete The Young Turks appeal to have 
accepted the alliance of the Internal Organisation 
against the Sult.in’s ministers, without insisting that 
the bands should everywhere disperse , and it would 
appear that such of them as are still on foot have 
neither ceased to levy forced contributions from their 
converts or victims, nor suspended their operations 
against the Patriarchate It' is by no means certain 
that the demand for Macedonian autonomy has been 
suspended, or that the Powers whose interests have 
been served by the agitation will now deprive it of 
their support The foreign«gcndarmcry officers, who 
quitted their posts in such haste on the first appear- 
ance of peace, have flocked back, and it is needless to 
state that the International Commission has continued 
in the exercise of its functions 
Now, It is precisely to defeA the demand for 
autonomy, and to get rid of these elements pf foreign 
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control, that the Turkish people generally have rallied 
to the revolutionists with so much enthusiasm and 
unanimity At a time when the more hot-headed 
members of the Young Turk party have been throwing 
out hints of redeeming provinces already lost to the 
empire, such as Bosnia, Cyprus, and even Crete, and 
the Liberal Grand Vizicr has emphasised the position 
of free Bulgaria as a vassal State, it is impossible that 
the new Government should not exert itself in the 
direction of uniting the Macedonian vilayets more 
closely thaji ev^er with Constantinople 
' , Su4.h are some ot the rocks which it will call for 
the most careful statesmanship on the part of the new 
rulers of Turkey to avoid Up to the present they 
have shjOwn a wisdom and moderation which have 
ama/cd their critics and delighted their friends It 
cannot weaken, and it may possibly strengthen, the 
-hands of the party of conciliation, to remind the Turks 
generally that they will have to be pidgcd, not by their 
intcdtions, but by tlieir acts, and that it is premature 
fo];; th(/hi to cxpcit .it the outset that full confidence 
which they may well hope to gam by a steady course 
of good government and liberal de.iling with their 
Christian tollow^-eitizens 

"I he Young Turks, perhaps, are loo much tempted 
to t.ikc for granted that fellowship which it is their 
iipssion to create Some of them seem inclined to 
refer the whole blame for the past to the Sultan, and 
to say to the Cliristian popUl.ition, ‘‘We have suffered 
equally with you ” The Christians are clearly entitled 
t(\t rUply, “ I he Sultan was youi Sultan, not ours 
You have always had arms in your hands, we have 
not You *liavc overthrown* the Government because 
it oppressed yourselves, and because it was too weak 
to resist those who were working for our emancipa- 
tion We are ready to condone the past, but wc 
exjfec^you to recognise that we have been the injured 
party, and that the first concessions must come from 
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If tl^c Tuiks arc able to recognise the justice of that 
position, the}' will not begin asking the Christians to 
close ihcir schools and abandon the use of tl^f'ir 
languatie, until, by the firm establishment of the con- 
stitution, by the .qipointment of energetic and broad- 
minded administiators and upright judges, by the 
retorm of the finaiu lal s\^stem, and the steady diffusion 
of orderly freedom and prosperity, they have 
established a claim on the confidence of all creeds and 
races, which meic piolessions or promises, however 
sincere, cannot entitk them to 

So Tar as an outsider can judge, the policy of the 
new Government is to do of its own accord what the 
old Government was being reluctantly coerced into 
doing by the Powers The Turks appear thoroughly 
to appreciate the advantages conferred by the British 
administration on Egypt, and to desire to restore 
prosperity to their own country on similar lines, the 
chiel distinction being that the European advisers 
whom they are summoning to their assistaflce will 
come as servants instead of masters Like the Japanese, 
they quite rightly look forward to a time when Turkey 
will have enough native citi/ens to do tht work of the 
country without foreign aid , in the meantime, there are 
certain departments, particularly in the judicial and 
administrative work of those provinces winch contain 
a large Christian population, where a European would 
be more likely to command ’general confidence than eve n 
the best-disposed native of whatever race or religion 

The reformed Government is already committed tg 
the principle ol decentralisation, which points in the 
direction of federalism , but among all the federal con- 
stitutions which have been evolved in Switzerland, 
America, Germany, and elsewhere, there is not one 
which appears to me quite suited to the peculiar 
conditions of the Turkish empire.’ The Young^Tflrks 
will be happily inspired if they*do not pay too much 
deference to foreign precedents, which are strictly 
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geographical in character, but endeavour to wcyk out 
a scheme more in accordance with their own traditions, 
which will take into account the racial and religious 
habits of the population It is above all needful that 
such a scheme should not smell too strongly of the 
boulewirds, and that in framing it less regard should 
be given to the ideals of the West than tp the actual 
circumstances of the East T he immediate task of 
establishing concord and security may be rather 
hindered thaji helped by violent and inconsiderate 
attempts t(f bring about that millennium which even 
Europe has not yet completely attained 

It would be unfair, and it would be vain,*to re- 
commend these considerations to the Turks without 
pressing them even more strongly on the European 
friends of the Christian populations of Turkey When 
we consider how little has been actually accomplished 
'on behalf of the Armenians, the Greeks, or the 
Macedonians by the violent partisanship of their 
Western sympathisers during the last thirty years — 
even if that partisanship has not actually increased 
the sufferings of its objects — there can be no excuse 
for any one ^outside '^urkey to say a word which can 
hinder the happy prospects of the new order The 
more sympathy and support we extend to the Turk 
m his present efforts at reform, the better we shall 
seivc the Armenian, the Bulgar, and the Greek, and 
the more weight we shall give to advice which will no 
longer be suspected 

Turkey is not the only empire which contains 
\/it'hin its borders populations that aspire to an 
independgnce which* their rulers consider would in- 
volve danger to the existing State from powerful 
rivals It IS that apprehension which weighs upon 
thp nationalist aspirations of the Poles, the Croats, the 
Irish, gnd so many other struggling races , to over- 
come it by general ,and simultaneous action under 
a system of mutual guarantees will be the supreme 
trumph of international law and peace 
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